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I            WHY  NOT  I 

I   Order  Your  Supplies  for  Next  Season  Now?  j 

I  This  last  season  was  an  unusual  one  and  beekeepers  felt  the  | 

I  need  of  supplies  during  the  honey  season.    It  meant  a  loss  to  | 

I  them  if  not  on  hand.    Freight  this  year  has  been  slow  for  | 

I  some  reason.   Why  not  be  forehanded  and  have  the  goods  on  | 

I  hand  when  wanted?    We  try  to  get  goods  off  promptly  but  the  | 

I  railroads  were  slow  in  making  delivery — a  month  or  more  in  | 

I  some  instances.    Goods  ordered  now  carry  2  per  cent  discount  | 

I  during  December.    Send  in  your  order  just  as  soon  you  find  | 

I  out  what  you  require  and  we  will  take  care  of  it  promptly,  | 


F.  A.  SALISBURY,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Seasonable  Goods  . 


Tenement  Winter  Cases 
Buckeye  Bee  Hives 
Shipping  Cases 
Five-gallon  Cans 
Five  and  Ten  Pound  Pails 


Two  per  cent  Discount  on  Goods  for  Next  Year's  Use 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  sio  n.  Cedar  St.,  Lansing,  Mich, 


nl'llll'NIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIil 


Established  1885 


Send  for  our  64-page  free  catalog  of 
Beekeepers'  Supplies—full  of  infor- 
mation regarding  bee  fixtures,  etc. 
Beeswax  wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 


John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co.,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

Montgomery  County 


When    Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  catalog  price.    Two  lines  of  railroad — 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 
Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 
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I     SHIPPING-CASES  FOR  COMB  HONEY  | 

1  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  putting  a  fine  lot  of  section  honey  in  poor  shipping-cases.    It  | 

I  will  lower  the  price  to  you  and  damage  your  future  sales.    "Falcon"  cases  are  A  No.  1,  | 

i  and  will  be  a  credit  to  any  crop  of  honey.    Prices  are  as  follows:  i 

I                                     SMpping-cases  in  Flat,  witliout  Glass.  | 

I  No.  1.  .  .  .holding  24  sections,  4^x178,  showing  4  10,  $2.00;  100.  $18.00  | 

1  No.  3.  .  .  .holding  12  sections,  414x178,  showing  3  10,  $2.00:  100,  $18.00  = 

1  No.  IVs.. holding  24  sections,  4%x-y2,  showing  4  10,  $1.90;  100,  $17.00  m 

i  No.  6  holding  24  sections,  3% x5xl  1/2,  showing  4  10,  $1.80;  100,  $16.00  m 

I  No.  8.  ..  .holding  24  sections,  4x5x1%,  showing  4  10,  $1.80;  100,  $16.00  | 

I                                            Shipping-cases  with  Glass.  | 

i                                                                                                 with  3-inch  glass            with  2 -inch  glass  1 

1  Nq.  11.  .  .Same  as  No.  1.  .  .Nailed,  35c;  in  flat,  1,   25c;  10,  $2.30;  100,  $21.00  100,  $20.00  ^ 

i  No.  13.  .  .Same  as  No.  3.  .  .Nailed,  22c;  in  flat,  1,   15c :  10,  $1,40  ;  100.  $12.50  100,  $12.00  m 

1  No.  11%. Same  as  No.  172. Nailed,  35c;  in  flat.  1,   25c;  10,  $2.20:  100,  $20.00  100,  $19.00  m 

1  No.  16.  .  .Same  as  No.  6.  .  .Nailed,  30c;  in  flat,  1,  22c ;  10,  $2.10 ;  100,  $19.00   i 

I  No.  18.  .  .Same  as  No.  8.  .  .Nailed,  30c;  in  flat,  1,   22c ;  10,  $2.10  ;  100,  $19.00   h 

1  Red  Catalog  Postpaid                            Dealers  Everywhere           "  Simplified  Beekeeping."  postpaid  1 

I        W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK  | 

where  the  good  beehives  come  from.  = 
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HONEY  GRADING  RULES 

GEADING  EULES  OF  THE  A.  I.  EOOT 
COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
In  harmonY  with  the  Federal  net-weight 
regulations  and  the  statutes  of  many  states, 
all  comb  honey  we  handle  is  figured  with  the 
weight  of  the  section  box  as  well  as  the  case 
excluded.  To  get  the  net  weight,  deduct  the 
weight  of  the  empty  case  and  1  lb.  8  oz.  for 
the  weight  of  24  sections  (1  oz.  each). 

COMB  HONEY. 

Extra  Fancy.— Sections  to  be  eyenly  filled, 
combs  firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the 
sections  to  be  free  from  propolis  or  other 
pronounced  stain,  combs  and  cappings  white, 
and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side.  No  section  in  this  grade  to 
weigh  less  than  14  oz.  net.  Gases  must  ayer- 
age  not  less  than  22  lbs.  net. 

Fancy. — Sections  to  be  eyenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the-  four  sides,  the  sec- 
tions free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced 
stain;  comb  and  cappings  white,  and  not 
more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on  either  side 
exclusiye  of  the  outside  row.  No  section  in 
this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  oz.  net. 
Cases  must  ayerage  not  less  than  21  lbs.  net. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  eVenlj  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sec- 
tions free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced 
stain;  comb  and  cappings  white  to  slightly 
off  color,  and  not  more  than  40  unsealed 
cells,  exclusiye  of  the  outside  row.  No  sec- 
tion in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  11  oz. 
Cases  must  ayerage  not  less  than  20  lbs.  net. 

No.  2. — Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
box,  attached  to  the  side  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  around,  and  not  more  than 


60  unsealed  cells  exclusiye  of  the  row  adja- 
cent to  the  box.  No  section  in  this  grade 
to  weigh  less  than  10  oz.  net.  Cases  must 
ayerage  not  less  than  18  ]  s.  net. 

CULL  COMB  HONEY. 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following: 
Honey  packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or 
that  in  badly  stained  or  propolized  sections; 
sections  containing  pollen,  honey-dew  honey, 
honey  showing  signs  of  granulation,  poorly 
ripened,  sour  or  ''weeping"  honey;  sections 
with  combs  projecting  beyond  the  box  or 
well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  its  inner  surface;  sec- 
tions with  more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  ex- 
clusiye of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box; 
leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up  sections;  sec- 
tions weighing  less  than  10  oz.  net. 

EXTEACTED  HONEY. 
This  must  be  well  ripened,  weighing  not 
less  than  12  lbs.  per  gallon.  It  must  be 
well  strained;  and,  if  packed  in  fiye-gallon 
cans,  each  can  shall  contain  sixty  pounds. 
The  top  of  each  fiye-gallon  can  shall  be 
stamped  and  labeled,  "Net  weight  not  less 
than  60  lbs."  Bright  clean  cans  that  pre- 
yiously  contained  clean  light  honey  may  be 
used  for  extracted  honey. 

EXTEACTED  HONEY  NOT  PEEMITTED 
IN  SHIPPING  GEADES. 

Extracted  honey  packed  in  second-hand 
cans,  except  as  permitted  aboye. 

Unripe  or  fermenting  honey,  or  weighing 
less  than  12  lbs.  per  gallon. 

Honey  contaminated  by  excessiye  use  of 
smoke. 

Honey  contaminated  by  honey-dew. 
Honey  not  properly  strained. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


GRADING     RULES     OF     THE     COLORADO  HONEY-PRO'- 
DUCERS'    ASSOCIATION,     DENVER,  COL., 
FEBRUARY,    6,  1915. 

COMB  HONEY. 
Fancy. — Sections  to  be  •well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  comb,  and 
cappings  white,  or  slightly  off  color;  combs  not  pro- 
jecting" beyond  the  wood;  sections  to  be  well  cleaned. 
No  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  11  oz. 
net  or  13%  gross.  The  top  of  each  section  in  this 
grade  mnst  be  stamped,  "  Net  weight  not  less  than 
121/2  oz." 

The  front  sections  in  each  case  must  be  of  uni- 
form color  and  finish,  and  shall  be  a  true  represent- 
ative of  the  contents  of  the  case. 

Number  One. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs 
firmly  attached,  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and 
entirely  capped  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
light  amber  in  color ;  sections  to  be  well  cleaned. 
No  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  11  oz. 
net  or  12  oz.  gross.  The  top  of  each  section  in  this 
grade  must  be  stamped,  "  Net  weight  not  less  than 

11  oz."  The  front  sections  in  each  case  must  be  of 
uniform  color  and  finish,  and  shall  be  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  contents  of  the  case. 

Number  Two. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections 
that  are  entirely  capped  except  row  next  to  the 
wood,  weighing  not  less  than  10  oz.  net  or  11  oz. 
gross;  also  of  such  sections  as  weigh  11  oz.  net  or 

12  oz.  gross,  or  more,  and  have  not  more  than  50 
uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must  be  filled  with 
honey ;  honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber  in  color;  sections  to  be  well  cleaned.  The 
top  of  each  section  in  this  grade  must  be  stamped, 
"  Net  weight  not  less  thain  10  oz."  The  front  sec- 
tions in  each  case  must  be  of  uniform  color  and 
finish,  and  shall  be  a  true  representation  of  the 
contents  of  the  case. 


Comh  honey  that  is  not  permitted  in  shipping  grades 

Honey  packed  in  second-hand  cases. 

Honey  in  badly  stained  or  mildewed  sections. 

Honey  showing  signs  of  granulation. 

Leaking,    injured,   or  patched-up  sections. 

Sections  containing  honey-dew. 

Sections  with  more  than  50  uncapped  cells,  or 
a  less  number  of  empty  cells. 

Sections  weighing  less  than  the  minimum  weight. 

All  such  honey  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  home 
market. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY 

This  must  be  thoroly  ripened,  weighing  not  less 
than  12  pounds  to  the  gallon.  It  must  be  well 
strained,  and  packed  in  new  cans ;  sixty  pounds 
shall  be  packed  in  each  five-gallon  can,  and  the  top 
of  each  five-gallon  can  shall  be  stamped  or  labeled, 
"  Net  weight  not  less  than  60  lbs." 

Extracted  honey  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber, 
and  amber.  The  letters  "  W,"  "  L  A,"  "  A,"  should 
be  used  in  designating  color ;  and  these  letters 
should  be  stamped  on  top  of  each  can.  Extracted 
honey  for  shipping  must  be  packed  in  new  substan- 
tial cases  of  proper  size. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY 

This  must  be  well  ripened,  weighing  not  less  than 
12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strained; 
and,  if  packed  in  five-gallon  cans,  each  can  shall 
contain  sixty  pounds.  The  top  of  each  five-gallon 
can  shall  be  stamped  and  labeled,  "  Net  weight  not 
less  than  60  lbs."  Bright  clean  cans  that  previously 
contained  honey  may  be  used  for  strained  honey. 
Honey  not  permitted  in  shipping  grades. 

Extracted  honey  packed  in  second-hand  cans. 

Unripe  or  fermenting  honey  weighing  less  than 
12  lbs.  per  gallon. 

Honey  contaminated  by  excessive  use  of  smoke. 

Honey  contaminated  by  honey-dew. 

Honey  not  properly  strained. 


YOU  DON'T  WAIT  FOR  MONEY  WHEN 
YOU  SHIP  MUTH  YOUR  HONEY 

We  Remit  the  Day  Shipments  Arrive, 

We  are  in  the  market  to  buy  FANCY  AND  NUMBER  ONE  WHITE  COMB 
HONEY,  In  no-drip  glass  front  cases.  .Tell  us  what  you  have  to  offer  and  name 
your  price  delivered  here. 

Will  also  buy- 
White  Clover  extracted  and  Amber  extracted. 
A  few  cars  of  California  Water  White  Sage. 
A  few  cars  of  California  Orange  Blossom. 

When  offering  extracted  honey  mail  us  a  sample  and  give  your  lowest  price 
dciivc red  here,  we  buy  every  time  you  name  a  good  price. 

We  do  beeswax  rendering;  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings.  Write 
us  for  terms. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO. 

"THE  BUSY  BEE  MEN" 


204  Walnut  Street. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


DECEMBER  15,  1916 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

CHICAGO. — Comb  honey  drags;  otherwise  there 
is  not  much  change  in  values  other  than  a  stronger 
tone  in  extracted  of  all  grades. 

Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  11.        R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


DETROIT. — Extracted  honey  is  scarce;  selling 
from  store,  9  to  10 ;  comb  has  a  good  demand  at 
15  to  16;  extra  fancy  16  to  17. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  7.        F.  P.  Reynolds  Co. 


CLEVELAND. — Supply  and  demand  are  both 
moderate ;  very  little  call  for  any  except  fancy  and 
No.  1  grades.  We  quote  fancv,  per  case,  $3.75  to 
$4.00;  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.65;  No.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.40. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  6.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


PITTSBURG. — No  change  in  price  or  condition  to 
report.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb,  $3.75  to  $4.00; 
No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  fancy  buckwheat,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  No.  1,  buckwheat.  $3.00.  W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 

Pittsburg.  Pa.,  Dec.  8. 


TORONTO. — Prices  are  unchanged  since  last  is- 
sue. Comb  honey  which  is  now  on  the  market  sells 
as  follows:  No.  1,  per  case,  $2.40  per  doz. ;  No.  2, 
$2.25.  Eby-Blain  Limited. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  6. 


HAMILTON. — Honey  is  going  slowly  this  week. 
Onlv  small  lots  are  moving.  We  quote  extra  fancy, 
per'case,  $2.50;  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2,  $1.60.  White 
extracted  honey,  per  lb.,  brings  12  in  60-lb.  tins ; 
light  amber,  in 'cans,  10.    F.  W.  Fearman  Co.  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Dec.  7.    MacNab  Street  Branch. 


BUFFALO. — Receipts  of  honey  are  more  liberal 
with  trade  very  quiet  and  stock  accumulating  in  re 
reiver's  hands.  We  quote  extra  fancv,  per  case,  15 
to  151/2  ;  fancy,  141/2  ;  No.  1,  14  to  14%  ;  No.  2,  11 
to  13.  White  extracted  honey  brings  8  to  8V2  ; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  7%  ;  amlaer,  in  cans,  6  to  7. 
Clean  average  vellow  beeswax  brings  32  to  33. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8.        Gleason  &  Lansing. 


BOSTON. — The  sale  of  honey  is  somewhat  neglect- 
ed owing  to  Thanksgiving  trade,  holiday  goods 
taking  the  lead.  A  healthy  demand  is  present 
most  of  the  time.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $3.50;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00; 
No.  2,  $2.50.  White  extracted  honey  brings  9% 
to   12,   according  to  quality   and  size  of  package. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  7.  Blake  Lee  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Southern  extracted  and  strained — 
bright  amber  in  barrels  at  5 1/2  and  6c  per  pound, 
in  cans  at  6  and  6V2  ;  dark  %  and  Ic  less.  Comb, 
in  cases — amber  at  10  and  12c;  dark  and  inferior  at 
9  and  11c  per  pound;  broken  and  leaking  at  7  and 
8c;  fancy  clover  at  14  and  17c.  Comb,  in  cases 
(24  cartons) — fancv  clover  at  $2.75  and  $3.00,  am- 
ber at  $2.50  and  $2.75,  Southern  at  $2  ;  inferior  less. 
— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


KANSAS  CITY. — The  demand  for  honey  is  very 
limited,  and  the  high  freight  rates  have  curtailed  the 
country  consumption.  Less  honey  is  selling  now 
than  we  ever  knew  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We 
quote  fancv,  per  case,  $2.80  to  $2.90;  No.  1,  $2.80  to 
$2.90;  No.  2,  $2.60  to  $2.65.  Light  amber  extracted 
honey  in  cans  brings  8;  amber,  iVz.  Clean  average 
yellow  beeswax  brings  per  lb.  25. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — Light  demand  on  comb  hon- 
ey;  trade  generally  well  supplied;  tendency  is  down- 
ward rather  than  firm  market.  Extracted  of  light 
grades  in  good  request,  and  a  free  movement  for  all 
grades  of  extracted  actually  exists.  White  extracted 
is  closely  cleaned  up,  and  wanted.  Dealers  find  low 
grades  in  short  supply.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  fancv,  $3.00  to 
$3.10;  No.  1,  $2.40  to  $2.65;  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
White  extracted  honey  per  lb.  is  nominal ;  extra  light 
amber,  in  cans,  7V2  to  8;  light  amber,  in  cans,  7  to 
7  V2  ;  amber,  in  cans,  5  to  6  % .  Clean  average  yellow 
beeswax  brings  26  to  29.  Leutzinger  &  Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  23. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Comb  honey  is  moving  slow- 
I  ly.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  extracted  honey,  all 
grades.  Tliere  is  a  somewhat  better  demand  for 
country  beeswa:s  at  prices  quoted.  Extra  fancy  comb, 
per  case,  16;  fancy,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  13  'to  14; 
No.  2,  11  to  12  ;  white  extracted  honey  brings  8  to  9  ; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  7  to  7%  ;  amber,  in  cans,  6  to 
7.      Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  29  to  31. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  7.  Chas.  Munder. 


ALBANY.- — -Comb  honey  is  moving  slowly,  but 
working  off  better  than  it  would  if  weather  were 
colder  as  usual  this  month.  There  is  an  increased 
demand  for  extracted,  especially  white  clover  or 
basswood.  We  quote  fancy,  per  case,  15  ;  No.  1,  14 ; 
No.  2,  11  to  13.  White  extracted  honey  brings  8  to 
8  V2  ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  7  %  ;  amber  buckwheat,  in 
cans,  7,  Clean  average  vellow  beeswax,  per  lb. 
brings  30  to  32.  '  H.  R.  Wright. 

Albany,  N.  i.,  Dec.  8. 


LOS  ANGELES. — These  prices  are  what  the  re- 
tailer pays  our  wholesale  customers,  not  what  we 
are  bm  ing  at.  We  quote  extra  fancv  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $4.25;  fancy,  $3.85;  No.  1,'$3.25;  No.  2, 
$2.50.  White  extracted  honey  brings  8%;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  8 ;  amber,  7 ;  in  barrels,  not  used. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  35. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  6.        Geo.  L.  Emerson. 


DENVER. — We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey, 
per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.84;  No.  1  white  comb  hon- 
ey, per  case,  $2.70;  No.  2,  per  case,  $2.57;  white  ex- 
tracted honey  brings  8V2  to  9  ;  light-amber  extracted, 
8  to  8 1/2 .  The  above  are  our  jobbing  quotations. 
We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax,  and  are  paying 
28  cts.  in  cash  and  30  in  trade  for  clean  yellow  stock 
delivered  here. 

The   Colorado   Honey-Producers'  Ass'n. 

Denver,  Col.,  Dec.  1. 


ST.  LOUIS. — We  have  no  great  demand  for  comb 
honey,  as  weather  so  far  is  too  mild.  The  supply  here 
is  fully  ample  for  the  demand.  Extracted  honey  is 
moving  much  better,  but  prices  remain  about  same  as 
our  last  quotation.  We  quote  extra  fancy,  per  case, 
$3.75;  fancy,  $3.50;  No.  1,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  No.  2, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Light  amber  extracted  honey  in 
cans  brings  9  to  10  ;  amber,  60-lb.  cans,  7%  to  8  ;  in 
barrels,  7.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings 
31 V2.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  7. 


TEXAS'. — Tlie  honey  is  just  about  all  in,  also 
out.  The  last  honey  was  disposed  of  as  fast  as 
could  be  gotten  ready  for  the  market  by  beekeepers 
of  this  section,  also  at  one  and  two  cents  better  than 
the  prices  for  earlier  honey,  notwithstanding  the 
earlier  honey  was  of  better  grade.  We  quote  No.  1 
comb  honey,  per  case,  10  to  11  cts.  in  two  60- 
pound  cans ;  No.  2,  amber  bulk  in  two  60-lb.  cans, 
7  to  9.  Light-amber  extracted  honey,  in  cans,  8  to 
9  ;  amber,  in  cans,  6  to  8.  Clean  average  yellow 
beeswax  brings  26  to  28.  J.  A.  Simmons. 

Sabinal,  Texas,  Dec.  8. 


LIVERPOOL. — Steady  prices  in  good  demand; 
1800  packages  sold  as  foUows :  Jamaica,  palish, 
$10.56  per  CAvt. ;  Jamaica,  dark  to  amber,  $8.16  to 
$9.84;  St.  Lucia,  dark,  $8.16  to  $9.00;  Haiti,  dark, 
$7.92  to  $9.72;  Cuban,  dark  to  pale,  $7.44  to 
$12.60;  San  Domingo,  dark  to  amber,  $8.52  to 
$9.60;  Honolulu,  $9.00  to  $9.84;  Chilian,  pile  X, 
$10.80  to  $11.52;  Chilian,  pile  1,  $9.84  to  $10.32; 
to  $8.52.  Firm  .Jamaica  beeswax,  dark  to  good  pale, 
brings  $37.02  to  $40.68  per  cwt. ;  Chilian,  $38.88  to 
Chilian,  pile  2,  $9.12  to  $9.60;  Chilian,  pile  3,  $8.16 
$39.48;  West  African,  $38.88;  East  African,  $39.48. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Nov.  24.     Taylor  &  Company. 


IMEDINA. — The  offerings  of  comb  continue  un- 
expectedly heavy,  and  western  stocks  are  offered  by 
distributors  in  the  East  in  lots  of  ten  cases  or  more 
at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  market  than  the  present  offerings. 
( See  Wesley  Foster's  comments  in  Gleanings,  Dec. 
1).  We  hope,  however,  for  an  improvement  after 
the  holidays,  as  we  do  not  believe  the  stocks  are  as 
excessive  as  offerings  indicate.  No  new  developments 
in  the  extracted  market.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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D  cposit  your  S  avin^s 

'ehe  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  CO. 

of  MEDINA,  O. 

TKe  Banktliatpays4% 

Write  for  Information 


HONEY  MARKETS 

contimicd 


SYRACUSE. — There  has  seemed  to  be  less  honey 
retailed  by  grocers  for  the  last  week  or  two  than 
for  isom^  time,  which  is  affecting-  the  jobbing-  trade 
to  a  degree.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  goodly 
supply  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  at  present. 
Extra  fancy,  per  case,  brings  $3.80;  fancy,  $3.60; 
No.  1,  $3.36;  No.  2,  $3.00.  White. extracted  honey 
brings  8  to  9 ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  8 ;  amber,  in 
cans,  7  to  8.  E.  B.  Ross. 

Sj-racuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9. 


FLORIDA.  —  The  demand  just  now  is  poor. 
Very  little  is  on  hand  at  present.  Almost  all  on 
hand  is  of  poor  grade.  Some  little  first-class  stock 
is  on  hand.  We  quote  white  extracted  honey,  per 
lb.,  8c ;  light-amber,  in  barrels,  5  ;  amber,  in  barrels, 
4.     Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  30  cts.. 

Wewahitchka,  Ela.,  Dec.  7.        S.  S.  Alderman. 


CUBA. — Light-amber  extracted  honey,  in  barrels, 
brings  48  to  49  cts.  per  gallon;  amber,  in  barrels, 
48  to  49.     Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  31. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  Dec.  8.  A.  Marzol. 


CANDY 

Bees  sometimes  starve  with  plenty  of  honey  in 
the  hive.  Why  not  avoid  this  risk  by  placing  a 
plate  or  two  of  candy  on  the  frames  when  you 
pack  for  winter  ?  It  is  a  good  life  insurance. 
Send  for  circular  also  catalog  of  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i  A  TTTriV'T'Q  Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
'-t^  i-  -CjI^  J-  O     Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Youths'  Companion 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  one  year,  $2.75 


BEE'  SUPPLIES   Send^yourname  fornew 

Dept.  T,  CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 

128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.'^ 


A.TSPITZER      E.R.ROOT  E.B.SPITZER 

PRESIDENT       VICE-PRESIDENT  CASHIER 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


STRAWBERRY  ("/.."ik) 

Fine  stock  of  the  wonderful  Everbear- 
ing- plants  at  rig-ht  prices.  Small  fruit 
plants  for  farm  and  g-arden.  Write  for 
catalog-.  Return  this  ad.  and  several 
fruit-g-rowers  names  for  one-half  doz- 
en Everbearing-  plants  free. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  BOX  44,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


PLANTS 


BEESWAX  WANTED 

for  manufacture  into 

"SUPERIOR  FOUNDATION" 

on  shares  (Weed  process) 
Our  terms  assure  cheaper  foundation 
SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Wanted:  Extracted  honey 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.  Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,    Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


si 


Cl?lWlT  PlJ171?f  JUST  OUT 
aHill  1  r  tllhlUl  Model  8  Daylite  ^| 

Whiter-Brighter  Than  Gas  or  Electric,  at  M  m^^  Cost 


WE  SEND  PREPAID,  NO  MONEY  DOWN,  10  NIGHTS'  FREE 
TRIAL.  See  it,  try  it,  test  it  in  any  way  you  want  in  your  own  home, 
alongside  any  other  lis?ht.  Then  if  you  feel  like  parting  with  it  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  The  trial  costs  you  nothing.  We  take  all  the  risk. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  report  shows  mantle  oil  light  more  than  3  times  as  effi- 
cient as  ordinary  lamp.  The  Daylite  is  whiter  and  brighter  than  gas  or  electric, 
at  ii  the  cost.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  few  months  in  oil  saved.  No  smoke,  no 
dirt,  no  odor.  Uses  common  wick  and  is  lighted  same  as  ordinary  lamp.  Simple 
and  safe,  cannot  explode.  Only  oil  light  guaranteed  for  S  years.  Only  mantle 
light  with  telescoping  tube;  full  details  in  complete  illustrated  catalog  — It's  FREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  No  money— no  experience— needed.  Five  out  of  six  buy  the  Daylite  the  minute 
they  see  it.  Wanted  in  every  home.  No  talking  necessary.  Sells  itself.  No  capital  required.  We  supply 
stock,  all  necessary  equipment  and  protected  territory.  Men  with  rigs  or  autos  are  making  $6.00  to 
$lS.OO  every  day,  mraith  after  month. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  LAMP— FREE  for  ten  nights'  trial.  Tell  us  if  you  have  a  rig  or  auto,  whether  yea 
can  work  spare  time  or  steady,  your  age,  occupation,  vfrhat  territory  you  want  and  when  you  can  start. 

BAYUTE:  company,  22 1 ,  Daylite  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 


DECEMBER  15,  1916 
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PROTECTION  HIVES  | 

-  Price:  $14.75  for  five  hives,  delivered  to  any  station  in  the  = 

U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  p 

or  $13.00  F.  O.  B.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Prices  ^^ill  have  = 

to  he  advanced  slightly  January  1.  = 

Air  spaces  or  packing  as  you  preier.  Seven-eighths  | 

material  in  the  outer  w  all,  -which  means  that  they  | 

will  last  a  lifetime.    Used  and  endorsed  as  the  best  | 

hive  on  the  market  by  many  prominent  beekeepers  | 

of  this  and  other  countries.  1 

Norwichtown,  Conn.,  May  24,  1915.  (Extract  from  letter  and  order)  ^ 

Our  State  Agricultural  College  has  just  heen  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  ^ 

be  used  in  the  construction  of  an  apiarian  building  and  outfit.    They  ^ 

are  negotiating  with  me  for  some  colonies,  and  I  will  furnish  them  in  ^ 

your  Protection  Hives,  for  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  on  the  mar-  ^ 

ket.                                                               ALLEN  LATHAM.  | 

Send  for  catalog  and  special  circulars.  We  are  the  bee-hive  = 

people.    Send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1917  and  = 

let  us  figure  -w-ith  you.    We  want  both  large  and  small  or-  p 

ders.    We  have  many  pleased  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  = 

country.  ^ 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  mil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

The  Beekeepers'  Review  Announcement  for  1917 


Mr.  Floyd  Markham  now  holds  the  Gold  Medal 
being  offered  hy  the  Michigan  State  Beekeepers' 
Ass'n  for  the  best  honey  produced  in  the  State. 
This  medal  has  now  been  won  for  the  second 
time  by  Mr.  Markham  at  onr  late  convention.  Mr. 
Markham  also  won  all  the  first  prizes  on  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair 
at  Detroit,  this  year.  Mr.  Markham  is  without 
a  doubt  the  World's  Champion  Comb-honey  Pro- 
ducer. How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  you, 
Mr.  Comb-honey  Producer,  to  call  at  Ypsilanti  and 
ask  :Mi-.  Markham  all  about  how  he  proceeds  to 
produce  so  much  better  comb  honey  than  the 
average  beekeeper  ?  It  would  likely  be  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  to  you  during  a  few  years  to  come, 
what  information  you  would  get  at  such  a  visit. 
You  can  get  it  all  for  a  dollar  by  subscribing  for 
the  Review  for  1917,  for  Mr.  Markham  will  write 
twelve  articles  for  the  twelve  numbers  of  the  Re- 
view during  1917,  telling  the  entire  procedure  of 
securing  the  exhibition  honey.  None  who  aspire 
to  greater  things  in  beedom  should  fail  to  read  how 
:^Ir.  Markham  accomplishes  such  results,  which  will 
appear  in  the  Review  during  the  entire  year  of 
1917. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  is  no  stranger  to  the  beekeeping 
fraternity.  He  has  vrritten  much  at  different  times 
relative  to  his  method  of  beekeeping.  We  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Crane  to  write 
twelve  articles  for  the  Review  for  the  year  of  1917, 
covering  the  entire  season  with  the  bees.  Mr. 
Crane's  40  years  among  the  bees,  as  he  will  write 
it  up  for  the  Review,  will  be  mighty  interesting 
reading.  In  a  book  it  would  readily  sell  for  a 
dollar.  You  will  get  this  interesting  series,  in- 
cluding manv  other  features,  bv  subscribing  for 
the  Review  for  1917. 

E.  D.  To-«-nsend,  now  owner  of  the  Beekeepers' 
Review,  used  to  produce  comb  honey  on  quite  a 


large  scale.  He  orignated  the  system  now  known 
as  "Producing  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  in 
the  same  super."  This  system,  if  properly  caiu-ied 
out,  is  one  of  the  verv  best  systems  of  comb-honey 
production  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  The 
Editor  of  the  Review  has  run  large  apiaries  on 
this  svstem  of  producing  comb  honev  WITH  ONLY 
12%  OP  THE  COLONIES  IN  THE  ENTIRE 
APIARY  SWARMING.  An  ideal  system  for  out- 
yard  work  for  comb  honey.  The  Editor  of  the 
Review  will  write  up  this  entire  system  of  pro- 
ducing both  comb  and  extracted  honey  in  the  same 
super  for  the  pages  of  the  Review  for  1917.  This 
series  of  articles  alone  ought  to  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  Review  for  a  year. 

Space  forbids  our  mentioning  more  valuable 
contributions  that  will  appear  in  the  Review  for 
1917. 

We  will  mention  at  this  time  that  we  are  making 
arrangements  with  several  of  our  very  best  honey- 
producers  to  furnish  us  material  for  the  Review, 
wi-itten  FROM  ACTUAL_ EXPERIENCE  of  several 
years'  standing.  We  will  mention  just  one  more 
of  our  1917  correspondents  who  had  400  colonies 
of  bees.  He  works  the  entire  400  colonies  for 
extracted  honey  alone,  in  about  100  days,  doing 
the  work  alone  and  securing  very  favorable  crops. 
This  party  also  sells  his  honey  all  in  his  home 
market  at  a  price  much  above  what  is  usually  se- 
cured by  producers.  There  will  be  many  more 
valuable  articles  in  the  Review  for  1917,  including 
ALL  the  valuable  papers  read  at  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Madison,  Wis.,  next  February.  But  we 
must  stop,  as  space  forbids  us  saying  more  about 
the  valuable  articles  that  will  appear  in  the  Review 
for  1917. 

We  hope  there  will  be  none  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  so  short-sighted  as  to  miss  sending  in 
their  dollars  for  the  Review  for  1917.  Address 


The  Beekeepers'  Review.  Northstar,  Michigan 


HONEY-JARS 


No.  25  1-lb.  screw-cap,  $5.00  a  gross.     %-lb.  screw- 
cap  jars,  $4.25  a  gross.     Discount  on  quantity. 

HONEY 

We  have  a  fair  stock  of  both  extracted  and  comb 
honey.  Price  on  application.  If  you  have  honey  to 
sell,  ^^-rite  us.  Cat.  of  apiarian  supplies  and  bees  free, 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y 

Apiaries:  Clen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Buyers  and  Sellers 
of  Honey  and  Wax 

Write  us    or  Prices  when   in   the  Market 
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I  HOW  ABOUT  NEXT  YEAR?  | 

m  The  season  of  1916,  just  closed,  has  heen  a  most  unusual  one.    Beekeepers  who  ^ 

m  did  not  fortify  themselves  early  in  the  season  by  securing  their  hives,  sections,  and  g 

J  other  goods,  and  having  their  equipment  ready  for  the  "bees,  found  when  the  honey  m 

:  ;  season  was  upon  them  that  they  were  up  against  the  following  conditions:  m 

g  Everybody  wanted  bee  goods,  dealers  had  depleted  stocks  on  account  of  the  M 

M  unusual  demand,  manufacturers  were  several  weeks  behind  on  orders,  their  factories  ;  : 

M  were  working  overtime.    Some  beekeepers  were  delayed,  some  disappointed,  some  g 

J  got  their  goods  when  it  was  too  late.  M 

I  Now,  Mr.  Beekeeper,  What  are  You  J 

1  Going  to  do  about  Next  Season  ?  ?  ?  J 

^  Prospects  for  a  big  Bee  and  Honey  Season          If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list,  write  us  M 

^  next  year  were  never  better  than  they  are  right       at  once  and  we  will  send  you  a  catalog  contain-  s 

^  now.    PREPARE  !   Order  your  goods  this  fall.       ing  name  of  the  distributor  nearest  you,  and  in  = 

^  Write  us  or  our  dealer  nearest  you  for  a  list  of       this  way  you  will  also  be  sure  to  receive  a  copy  ^ 

^  new  prices  owing  to  advances  in  raw  material.       of  our  new  1917  catalog  when  it  is  issued.  ^ 

M  T  p^^jljAq^  Hives  and  Sections  and  all  other  goods  are  made  from  M 

g  J^cWlb  the   best   material   and  are  scientifically  manufactured.  M 

i  OUR  GUARANTEE.  1 

m  We  absolutely  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  perfectly  manufactured  of  the  best  m 

M  material  for  the  purpose.    On  examination,  if  our  goods  are  not  as  represented,  we  g 

g  do  not  ask  you  to  keep  them.    Return  same  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  your  g 

g  money,  including  any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid.    If  you  purchase  our  g 

g  goods  from  one  of  our  distributers,  this  same  guarantee  holds  good,  as  we  stand  g 

^  back  of  them.  m 

I  G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A.  | 

g  Send  for  catalog  giving  name  of  distributer  nearest  you.  M 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

I  DON'T  FUSS  I 

I  With  your  old  combs  and  cappings,  but  send  | 

I  them  to  us.    We  will  render  them  into  bees-  | 

I  wax  for  you  on  shares  and  pay  you  cash  for  your  share,  or  j 

I  we  will  make  it  into  | 

I  Dadanf  s  Foundation  | 

I  "                            for  you.  I 

I  If  you  prefer,  we  will  pay  you  our  best  trade  price  in  ex-  | 

I  change  for  BEE  SUPPLIES.  | 

i  Send  for  our  terms.    We  feel  sure  that  we  can  save  you  some  | 

I  money  besides  saving  you  a  "mussy"  job.  g 

I  BEESWAX  WANTED  at  all  times.  | 

I  Dadant  &  Sons^  Hamilton,  Illinois  | 
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Entrances  During  Winter 

It  is  important  that  winter  entrances  be 
small  enough  to  exclude  field  miice.  A 
couple  of  mice  will  ruin  a  colony  in  very 
short  order;  and  they  not  only  destroy  the 
combs,  but  they  keep  the  colony  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  disturbance.  It  is  an  axiom 
now  that  a  constant  disturbance  during  win- 
ter is  sure  death  to  a  colony.  Many  be- 
ginners, being  anxious  to  see  how  their  bees 
are  coming  on,  make  the  mistake  of  open- 
ing the  hives  frequently.  Fearing  that  the 
colonies  will  run  short  of  stores  they  begin 
feeding;  and  feeding  at  such  a  time  is  like- 
ly to  cause  dysentery.  On  occasional  very 
warm  days  when  the  bees  are  flying,  a 
quick  examination  may  be  made  if  neces- 
sary; but  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  col- 
onies so  well  cared  for  in  the  fall  that 
no  tampering  will  be  needed  until  spring. 


Keeping  Comb  Honey  Over  Winter 

It  should  be  kept  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  does  not  go  below  70  nor  above 
100  degrees.  If  it  could  be  kept  at  80  de- 
grees F.,  it  would  be  better.  Comb  hone^- 
will  gTanulate  more  quickly  in  the  early  fal] 
if  subjected  to  extremes  of  tetnperature.  If 
it  is  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  80  de- 
grees F.,  before  it  starts  to  granulate,  from 
November  on  till  Jan.  1,  there  is  not  much 
danger  that  it  will  granulate  aftei-ward;  but 
we  advise  holding  it  at  a  temperature  as 
near  that  of  a  living-room  as  possible. 

The  large  demand  now  for  extracted  hon- 
ey Avill  possibly  stimulate  the  demand  for 
comb  honey  later  on.  If  kept  in  a  warm 
room  it  will  bring  a  fair  price  by  next 
March  or  April ;  and  the  price  will  continue 
good  until  the  new  crop  comes  on. 

This  year  of  all  .years,  producers  and 
dealers  who  have  comb  honey  should  care- 
fully watch  it,  and  see  that  it  is  not  subject- 
ed to  changes  of  temperature.  The  produc- 
er or  dealer  who  is  compelled  to  carry  over 
his  honey  until  next  season  will  not  lose  by 
it,  and  he  may  sell  a^  a  good  figure. 


The  New  Monthly  Gleanings 

As  announced  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  1, 
Gleaxixgs  IN"  Bee  Cultuee  will  become  a 
monthly  with  its  next  issue,  January  1, 
1917.  We  have  little  to  add  to  our  orig- 
inal announcement  of  this  important  change 
in  Gleaxings^  publication,  except  possibly 
to  correct  the  wrong  impression  that  the 
change  from  semi-monthly  to  monthly  pub- 
lication was  to  be  made  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  curtailing  expense  in  these  days 
of  excessive  cost  for  every  kind  of  publish- 
ing. This  was  not  at  all  the  determining 
consideration  in  making  the  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  that  our  plans 
for  publishing  the  new  monthly  Gleax- 
IXGS  call  for  a  larger  financial  outlay 
than  that  required  for  the  semi-monthly. 
In  size,  in  mechanical  and  aii:istic  qual- 
ity, in  editorial  amount  and  quality  and  in 
every  other  detail  the  new  monthly  will,  we 
hope,  surpass  the  former  semi-monthly. 

We  wish  to  repeat  with  added  emphasis 
what  was  said  in  our  original  announce- 
ment of  the  change,  which  was  this :  "  The 
first  and  foremost  purpose  of  the  change 
from  a  semi-monthly  to  a  monthly  is  to 
give  the  editors  of  Gleaxixgs  the 
needed  time  to  make  a  better  and  hand- 
somer journal."  That  expresses  what  was 
and  is  the  one  consideration  in  deciding 
upon  the  change  from  semi-monthly  to 
monthly — to  make  a  bigger  and  bettei' 
and  handsomer  and  more  useful  journal 
for  our  readers.  As  we  further  said  in 
making  our  first  announcement  of  the 
intended  'Change :  "  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  continuing  a  semi-monthly  if  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  an  improved  month- 
ly publication  of  a  higher  class." 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  had 
some  very  satisfactory  and  explicit  con- 
firmation of  this  \i.ew  from  our  readers. 
While  some  have  written  us  expressing 
regret  for  the  change  from  the  semi- 
monthly to  monthly,  very  many  more  of  our 
readers  have  written  us  expressing  approval 
of  the  change  to  the  monthly,  saying  that 
a  once-a-month  publication  for  beekeepers 
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is  sufficient,  and  that  they  would  prefer 
to  have  GtLEANINGS  reach  them  in  a 
single  journal  monthly  than  to  receive  it 
in  separate  journals  twice  a  month.  We 
believe  that  this  judgment  of  a  very 
great  majority  of  our  readers  who  have 
written  us  commenting  on  the  intended 
change  will  be  concurred  in  by  most  of 
Gleanings^  followers. 

We  have  intentionally  and  purposely 
refrained  from  drawing  any  highly  color- 
ed picture  of  what  the  new  monthly 
Gleanings  is  to  be.  We  expect  it  to  be 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  semi- 
monthly Gleanings.  We  are  indeed  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  but  we  have  repressed 
this  enthusiasm  so  far  as  printing  it,  pre- 
ferring to  let  fulfillment  rather  than  prom- 
ise furnish  the  basis  on  which  our  readers 
should  judge  us. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  submit  the  case  of 
the  new  monthly  Gleanings^  without  argu- 
ment in  advance,  to  the  great  jury  of  our 
readers,  hoping  for  a  unanimous  verdict 
of  approval  when  they  have  weighed  the 
testimony  that  its  first  appearance  will 
bring  them. 


Moving  Bees  During  Midwinter;  Lo- 
cation of  Yards 

During  mid-winter  it  is  easier  to  move 
bees  a  short  distance  than  during  summer. 
If  they  are  put  into  a  cellar  they  can  be 
placed  the  following  spring  anywhere,  altho 
Mr.  Dadant,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
feels  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  them  back 
on  their  old  location.  During  mid-winter 
or  after  settled  cold  weather  has  set  in  we 
have  moved  yards  short  distances  without 
any  trouble. 

If  bees  are  to  be  moved  during  winter, 
the  question  of  location  should  be  carefully 
considered.  There  are  three  important  req- 
uisites :  First,  accessibility  to  a  common 
highway;  second,  windbreaks;  third,  shade. 
If  a  yard  is  located  in  the  middle  of  a  piece 
of  woods  or  pasture  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  general  roadway,  it  means 
that  an  automobile  truck  or  even  a  horse 
and  wagon  will  have  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  yard  in  early  spring  when  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful  of  time  for  one  man 
or  two  men  to  tote  supplies  crosslots  over 
soft  ground,  across  creeks  and  fences. 

The  second  requirement,  windbreaks,  is 
very  important,  especially  if  the  bees  are 
wintered  outdoors.  Experience  is  proving 
that,  while  winter  packing  is  essential,  a 
screen  of  natural  windbreaks  is  even  more 


so.  An  artificial  windbreak,  such  as  a  high 
board  fence,  is  better  than  nothing ;  but  bet- 
ter still  are  hedge  fences,  trees,  or  anything 
that  will  break  the  force  of  the  wind  from 
those  directions  whence  the  prevailing  winds 
come.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  found 
that  our  colonies  that  are  well  packed  out 
in  the  open  will  either  die  or  be  weak  in 
the  spring,  while  those  well  screened  would 
be  in  the  best  condition. 

Shade  is  not  essential,  but  quite  helpful 
during  hot  weather  and  during  the  swarm- 
ing season.  It  may  be  secured  artificially 
by  means  of  shade-boards;  but  small  de- 
ciduous trees  that  shade  the  hives  only 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  certain 
parts  of  the  season  are  more  convenient, 
and  more  comfortable  to  the  apiarist. 

During  these  winter  months  plans  should 
be  made  to  find  good  locations  if  extra  ones 
are  needed.  It  is  important  to  select  such 
positions  as  furnish  these  three  require- 
ments, as  they  not  only  mean  economy  but 
more  honey  in  warm  weather. 

iiiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiinMiJiiinrii 

Drifting 

This  is  a  newly  coined  word  that  has 
been  creeping  into  our  nomenclature,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  finds  a  place  in  the 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee_  Culture.  It. 
means  exactly  what  the  word  signifies — bees 
drifting  from  their  homes  by  mistake  into 
other  hives.  Young  bees  especially  are  in- 
clined to  drift  at  times.  In  their  play- 
spells  in  spring  and  summer  they  will  run 
out  like  a  little  swarm,  and  then  gradually 
work  back  into  the  hive.  One  playspell 
begets  another,  and  the  result  may  be  that 
there  will  be  several  colonies  with  a  big 
demonstration  in  front.  Young  bees  when 
out  for  the  first  time  in  the  season  after 
getting  a  considerable  distance  away  from 
the  parent  hive  will  sometimes  join  the 
entrance  where  there  is  the  largest  number 
of  bees  flying,  whether  it  is  their  own  hive 
or  not.  The  result  is  that  one  colony  will 
be  weakened  and  the  other  strengthened 
in  numbers. 

But  the  drifting  that  does  real  harm  takes 
place  when  bees  are  set  out  of  the  cellar 
in  early  spring  or  when  hives  are  placed 
too  close  together.  Sometimes  the  drifting 
is  aggravated  when  a  high  wind  carries 
bees,  young  and  old,  clear  across  the  yard, 
with  the  result  that  they  will  join  almost 
any  entrance,  especially  if  they  are  a  little 
confused  as  to  where  they  belong.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  is  to  weaken  some  and  to  give 
too  many  bees  to  the  others.  The  former 
die  of  spring  dwindling,  and  the  latter  from 
starvation. 
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Drifting"  is  apt  to  occur  where  four  hives 
are  placed  in  a  winter  case  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  two  entrances  on  a  side. 
When  a  nice  warm  day  comes  on  during 
mid-winter,  the  inmates  will  come  out  in  a 
general  cleansing  flight.  .  The  balmy  air 
and  sunshine  keep  them  flying.  Some  en- 
trances will  be  having  more  bees  in  front 
than  others.  As  the  day  cools  off,  the 
bees  are  quite  inclined  to  join  the  entrances 
of  the  strongest  flyers,  with  the  result  that 
one  colony  becomes  too  weak  and  the  other 
too  strong.  In  the  colder  climates  there  is 
less  trouble  from  drifting,  especially  if 
winter  starts  in  snug  and  cold,  and  stays 
cold  all  winter  till  spring.  Mr.  Holter- 
mann,  for  example,  has  no  trouble  from 
drifting,  while  we  here  in  Ohio,  using  the 
same  kind  of  winter  cases,  every  now  and 
then  will  find  one  colony  weak  and  one 
strong,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
bees  on  a  good  fly  day  had  drifted  from 
their  own  to  another  hive. 

Drifting  when  bees  are  put  out  of  the 
cellar  can  be  minimized  by  setting  the  bees 
out  at  night  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
nice  day  following.  The  barometer  or  the 
daily  paper  will  usually  tell  what  one  may 
expect  for  the  following  24  houi^.  If  bees 
are  put  out  the  night  before,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  good  day,  they  will  get>  them- 
selves settled  down  during  the  night,  and 
the  next  -morning  gTadually  come  out  one 
by  one,  as  the  weather  warms  up.  If  the 
day  is  still,  there  will  be  very  little  drift- 
ing. If,  On  the  other  hand,  the  bees  are 
set  out  on  the  first  warm  day,  the  general 
disturbance  incident  to  moving  will  stir  up 
every  colony  set  out.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  air  will  be  full  of  bees.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  the  strongest  colonies  will 
draw  from  the  weaker  on  occasions  like  this, 
as  the  bees  are  inclined  to  join  the  crowd 
where  there  is  the  most  flying. 

Sometimes  the  drifting  nuisance  can  be 
controlled,  and  at  others  it  cannot:  but  when 
it  takes  place  the  apiarist  should  equalize 
the  colonies  before  some  of  them  die  of 
spring  dwindling  and  others  of  starvation 
because  there  are  too  many  bees  for  the 
stores. 


The  Spacing  of  Brood-frames  and  its 
Relation  to  Wintering  and  Swarm 
Control 

In  our  last  issue,  page  1129,  reference  is 
made  to  a  statement  put  forth  by  Allen  La- 
tham, supported  by  C.  P.  Dadant,  to  the 
effect  that  l^/^-inch  spacing  from  center  to 
center  in  connection  with  other  factors  for 


control  tends  to  reduce  swarming.  While 
1%-ineh  has  been  the  standard  in  this  coun- 
tiy  for  30  years,  it  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  11/2  or  1%  is  better  for  winter- 
ing. Some  beekeepers,  therefore,  while 
they  use  1%  during  the  summer,  space 
wider  during  the  winter.  But  apparently 
no  one  has  held  that  the  1^/2  distance  tended 
to  reduce  swarming  until  Mr.  Latham  called 
Mr.  Dadant's  attention  to  the  matter.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  the  latter  had  never  given  the 
question  any  serious  consideration;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  so  low  a  swarm- 
ing ratio^ — lower  than  that  of  any  one  else 
who  used  large  hives  when  running  for  ex- 
tracted honey — he  began  to  think  there 
might  be  something  in  it. 

Practically  all  modern  self-spacing 
brood-frames  of  various  kinds  are  spaced 
1%  inches  from  center  to  center.  This  is 
true  of  the  Hoffman  frame,  the  Hoffman 
metal-spaced  frame,  the  Danzenbaker  clos- 
ed-end frame,  and  various  other  forms  of 
frames  using  metal  spacers,  nails,  tacks,  or 
staples. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "  How  did 
the  1%-ineh  spacing  come  to  be  adopted 
thruout  the  United  States  after  the  iy2 
seem  to  have  the  preference  of  some  of  the 
best  beekeepers  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe?" 

In  1890  E.  R.  Root,  on  one  of  the  first 
safety  bicycles  that  was  ever  built,  made  a 
trip  thru  the  state  of  New  York,  visiting 
some  of  the  large  honey-producers,  among 
them  particularly  being  Mr.  P.  H.  Elwood 
and  Mr.  Julius  Hoffman.  The  former  was 
then,  and  is  still  so  far  as  we  know,  using 
the  1%-inch  spacing  with  his  Quinby  closed- 
end  standing  frames.  Mr.  Julius  Hoffman, 
who  adopted  the  frame  now  bearing  his 
name,  had  settled  on  1%-inch  spacing. 

So  also  had  Mr.  Langstroth.  Mr.  Root, 
after  seeing  some  of  the  large  producers 
in  New  York  were  making  a  success  of  self- 
spacing  frames,  concluded  that  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  West  who  were  using  un- 
spaced  Langstroth  frames  might  perhaps 
adopt  self -spacers  to  advantage. 

The  result  of  the  trip  thru  New  York  led 
to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  self-spacing  frames.  In  advocating 
self-spacers  Mr.  Root  had  the  support  of 
the  Eastern  producers  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Western  beekeepers.  The  mai^tefr 
was  thrashed  out  pro  and  con  foi^'^^soflffe 
years.  B'^-It 

An  examination  of  log  gums-  and' "^bo^ 
hives  was  not  altogether  conclusive,  -^lie 
men  who  favored  and  advocate-  thfe  Wir- 
rower  spacing  seemed  to  find  in''box'-6i^ 
1%  spacing  as  the  average  of  ^ferotyd  ^^tab^. 
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The  other  fellow,  who  favored  the  lV2-inieh 
distance,  would  find  that  the  wider  spacing 
was  the  correct  average.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  bees,  when  left  to  build  their  own 
combs,  space  them  all  the  way  from 
inches  to  1%  from  center  to  center.  The  dis- 
tance is  less  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest 
and  wider  on  the  outside.  When  they 
build  store  combs  they  space  them  anywhere 
from  1%  to  2  inches  from  center  to  center. 

Dzierzon  gave  1^/2  inches  as  the  right  dis- 
tance until  Weyprecht,  after  a  series  of  49 
measurements  on  natural-built  brood-combs, 
found  that  the  average  distance  was  lYs- 
These  measurements  were  made  on  comb  in 
straw  skeps.  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  by  40 
other  measurements,  verified  this  result. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  self  -  spacing 
frames  were  in  use  to  a  considerable  extent, 
1^/4  to  1%  were  the  measurements  adopted. 
Those  who  favored  the  1^  measurement 
claimed  that  it  practically  excluded  the  rear- 
ing of  drones,  because  it  was  practically  im- 
possible for  full-sized  drone  brood  to  mct- 
ture  on  this  narrow  spacing,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  bees  would  not  have  room  to 
cap  them  over.  It  was  learned,  also,  that 
quite  a  large  number  who  used  the  lV2-inch 
spacing  had  gone  to  1%  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense. The  main  reason  for  this  was  to 
discourage  the  rearing  of  drone  brood  and 
to  prevent  the  storage  of  honey  just  over  the 
brood  in  the  brood-combs. 

Worker-brood  comb,  on  an  average,  is 
%-inch  thick,  and  capped  brood  one  inch 
thick.  On  1%-inch  spacing  this  allows.  % 
inch  between  the  uncapped  comb,  and  % 
inch  between  capped  worker  brood.  When 
drone  brood  is  capped,  there  is  scarcely 
room  on  1%  spacing  for  the  bees  to  work 
properly,  much  less  to  hover  over  and  keep 
the  brood  warm.  This  matter  was  discussed 
back  and  forth  for  several  years,  with  the 
result  that  the  great  majority  favored  1%- 
inch  spacing  as  against  1^. 

All  Hoffman  and  other  modern  self-spacing 
frames  are  spaced  1%  from  center  to  center. 
If  it  should  finally  develop  that  the  1%- 
inch  spacing  in  connection  with  other  fac- 
tors for  control  exerts  an  influence  on 
swarming  in  spite  of  the  rearing  of  drones, 
it  would  entail  . an  enormous  expense,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  supply-dealers  but 
beekeepers  as  well  to  change  from  1%  to 
1^.  Suppose  that  it  should  be  definitely 
decided  that  11/2  is  better,  and  that  the  sup- 
ply -  manufacturers  should  modify  their 
machinery  so  as  to  make  the  self-spacing 
frames  l^/^  inches  from  center  to  center. 
The  1%-inch  frames  and  1%-inch  would 
become  interminably  mixed,  and  the  bee- 
keeper would  be  compelled  to  discard  his 


old  frames.  This  he  would  hardly  be  will- 
ing to  do,  even  tho  the  wider  spacing  were 
a  proven  factor  in  discouraging  swarming. 

There  is  one  more  reason  in  favor  of  1% 
for  Hoffman  frames.  The  propolis  ac- 
cumulation will  in  time  increase  the  width 
of  the  end-bars  until  they  approach  1^/^ 
inches  in  width. 

In  favor  of  the  l^/^-inch  spacing  as 
against  the  1%,  there  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Dadants.  Mr.  Allen  Latham  has  built 
a  let-alone  hive  that  works  for  nothing  and 
boards  itself,  allowing  its  owner  to  take  off 
the  surplus  at  intervals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  L.  A. 
Aspinwall,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  invented  what 
is  known  as  the  Aspinwall  non-swarming 
hive.  The  basic  feature  of  this  was  the 
separation  of  the  brood-combs  so  that  the 
actual  spacing  between  the  worker  brood, 
instead  of  being  %  inch  would  be  one  inch. 
Mr.  Aspinwall  proved  that  when  the  combs 
are  spaced  wider  apart,  allowing  more 
clustering  room  in  the  brood-nest,  the  bees 
did  not  swarm.  To  prevent  the  bees  from 
filling  these  wide  spaces  between  the  combs 
with  extra  comb,  he  put  in  what  he  called 
slatted  dividers,  which  were  really  dummies 
made  up  of  a  series  of  vertical  slats  spaced 
%  inch  apart,  and  %  inch  thick.  It  was 
found  that  the  bees  would  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  slats,  and  instead  of  clustering 
out  in  front  of  the  hives  they  would  be  in 
the  hives.  Apparently,  then,  the  ordinary 
spacing  between  the  brood  at  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  too  close  to  allow  a 
proper  ventilation  and  to  keep  down  the 
temperature  of  the  brood.  Accordingly  the 
bees  when  the  hive  is  overcrowded  are 
forced  out  in  front  of  the  entrance  and 
finally  swarm. 

While  the  1%-inch  spacing  is  relatively 
only  Vs  inch  wider  than  1%,  yet  it  is  ap- 
parently approaching  the  Aspinwall  idea. 

Having  said  this  mneh  in  favor  of  the 
wider  spacing  it  remains  to  be  proven 
whether  there  is  an  actual  reduction  in 
swarming  when  1%-inch  spacing  is  used 
instead  of  1%.  If  the  reduction  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  reduction  in  actual  meas- 
urements, the  difference  would  be  negligible, 
and  would  hardly  compensate  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  any  changing  over. 

We  have  gone  into  the  history  of  the 
various  spacing  distances  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  out  discussion.  Those  who 
have  adopted  in  their  apiaries  1%  will  try 
to  prove  that  that  is  the  right  distance. 
Those  like  the  Dadants  who  have  always 
had  11/2  spacing  will  feel  happy  and  icom- 
miserate  the  other  fellow  who  has  1%  and 
can't  change. 
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Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


STRAY  STRAWS  I 


are, 
they 
in  \ 
IV2 


"  JoxATHAX  was  probably  the 
first  Hebrew  who  tasted  comb  bon- 
ey,"  p.  1081.  I  Avonder.  now.  I 
wonder. 

HOFF^iAx  frames  are  spaced  1% 
inches — ^when  they're   new.  The 
bees,  wise  little  creatures  that  they 
think  that  is  too  close  spacing,  and  so 
plug  in  bee-glue,  seeming  to  aim  to  get 
8  inch  of  it,  so  as  to  make  the  spacing 
inches. 

•J.  F.  KiGHT^  p.  1081.  you  think  a  very 
prolific  queen  doesn't  deliver  the  goods  be- 
cause it  takes  so  much  to  feed  the  brood, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  paying  thing  to  use 
her  as  a  helper  to  weaker  colonies.  If  that 
were  the  ease,  an  ecpaUy  papng  thing,  and 
easier,  would  be  to  cage  the  queen  part  of 
the  time.  I  don't  believe  either  pays.  I 
don't  think  the  workers  of  an  extra  prolific 
queen  are  necessarily  poor  storers;  but  in 
anj^  case  I  think  it's  a  safe  thing  to  rate  a 
queen,  not  by  the  number  of  eggs  she  lays, 
but  by  the  number  of  pounds  her  bees  store. 

You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  966,  that  you  find 
out  whether  another  super  is  needed  in 
thiTe  ways :  "  Watching  the  flights  of  the 
bees  going  into  the  entrances ;  tilting  up  the 
supers  at  the  back  and  looking  under;  and 
by  hefting  or  lifting  the  back  end  of  the 
whole  hive."  But  you  don't  say  how.  I 
should  especially  like  to  know  Iwiv  you  tell 
about  the  need  of  a  super  by  watching  the 
flights  of  the  bees.  [TTe  can't  tell  without 
the  help  of  the  two  other  means.  Turn  to 
last  edition  of  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z,  under 
"  Frames,  to  Manipulate,"  p.  286,  and  you 
will  see  how. — Ed.] 

The  Deoiaree  plan  for  preventing 
swarming  is  thus  modified  by  W.  J.  Shep- 
pard,  Britisli  Bee  Journal,  319  : 

The  queen  is  found  and  transferred  with 
one  frame  of  brood  to  the  lower  body,  which 
is  then  filled  up  with  empty  combs,  and  a 
queen-excluder  placed  above.  Next  will 
come  a  second  body,  containing  empty  combs, 
to  receive  the  incoming  honey,  shallow 
frames  being  preferable.  Above  the  latter 
second  story  either  wire  cloth  or  a  second 
queen-excluder  is  placed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  brood  is  then  put  in  a  third  story. 
Between  the  second  and  third  stories,  that  is, 
above  the  wire  cloth  or  second  queen-exclud- 
er, a  small  entrance  is  provided,  thru  which 
the  old  bees  will  return  to  the  main  entrance 
below  and  the  drones  can  escape.  All  queen- 
cells  are  destroyed.  Should  there  be  none  at 
the  time,  the  bees  will  immediately  build 
them  in  the  third  story,  where  they  must  be 


searched  for  and  cut  out  up  to  about  the 
tenth  day,  when  the  brood  will  be  too  old  for 
any  more  to  be  built.  The  wire  cloth,  or 
second  queen-excluder,  can  then  be  removed, 
leaving  the  upper  entrance  intact  until  the 
end  of  the  season,  if  preferred. 

"TTiXD^  just  wind,"  is  the  answer  from 
somewhere  near  Providence.  This  "  re  " 
apiaiy  locations,  pp.  866  and  966.  Some 
time  before  you  and  I  were  boys  the  gla- 
ciers traveled  down  across  here  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  cutting  the  surface  into 
grooves  and  ridges.  Our  prevailing  winds 
are  southwest — good  nice  strong  zephyrs. 
As  bees  follow  their  nose  "  it  just  natu- 
rally happened  that  those  on  the  crest  and 
west  of  the  ridges  referred  to  worked  on 
one  set  of  pastures  while  those  on  the  east- 
ern slopes  worked  another  set,  and  there 
was  virtually  no  trespassing  on  each  other's 
territory.  Surely  bees  go  many  miles  from 
home.  D.  A.  Jones,  when  he  had  his 
Cyprians  on  an  island  in  the  Georgian 
Bay,  found  them  working  on  the  mainland 
seven  miles  away.  Thus  writes  Arthur 
C.  Miller,  and  no  doubt  he's  right.  The 
bees'  noses  are  to  be  reckoned  with;  and 
so  it  may  happen  that  they  go  seven  miles 
if  the  wind  from  that  direction  entices 
thejn,  while  they  may  fail  to  find  pastur- 
age half  a  mile  away  if  there  is  no  wind 
from  there. 

Fifty  years  ago  45  degTees  for  a  bee- 
cellar  was  the  orthodox  thing.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  Dr.  Phillips  suggests  be- 
cause that  was  about  what  could  be 
Qasilj  attained.  Somewhat  strangely, 
within  the  past  few  years  40  degTees  has 
been  advocated.  Xow  the  tendency  is 
upward,  probably  due  largely  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  PhillijDQ.  About  45 
or  50  is  mentioned  approvingly,  jd.  1011. 
I  think  that  can  be  safely  shoved  up  still 
more,  partly  because  of  my  own  experi- 
ence and  partly  because  of  what  Dr.  Phil- 
lips says.  In  his  "  Beekeeping,"  page 
347,  he  gives  between  57  and  69  as  the 
best  temperature  for  the  cluster;  and  as  to 
the  air  in  the  cellar,  he  says,  "  The  majority 
of  beekeepers  consider  40  to  50  as  the  best 
cellar  temperature,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
temperature  can  usually  be  raised  to  at 
least  50  F.  with  beneficial  results."  That 
*'at  least"  makes  50  the  minimum,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  some  day 
settle  down  upon  50  to  55  as  the  best  cel- 
lar temperature.  [The  cellar  temperatures 
are  going  up.  The  new  ABC  and  X  Y  Z 
favors  50  to  55. — Ed.] 
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J.  E.  Crane 


SIFTINGS     I  Middlebu.y,Vt. 


It  is  good  news  to  know  that 
asters  yield  better  after  a  frost- 
page  1009,  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

The  editor  discusses  the  impor- 
tance of  windbreaks  on  page  1011, 
Nov.  1.  I  for  one  am  glad  more 
and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  this 
point  in  outdoor  wintering  of  bees. 

*  »  * 

Page  023,  Oct.  1,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lively  gives 
some  theories  on  the  color  variation  in 
honey.  While  in  Florida  a  few  years  ago  I 
was  told  that  the  sugar-cane  syrup  grown 
on  high,  dry,  sandy  soil  was  of  much  lighter 
color  than  that  grown  on  the  rich  hammock 
lands. 

*  *  * 

Except  the  law  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet,"  I  feel  sure  I  should  covet  Mrs. 
Allen's  many  acres  of  crimson  clover, 
page  906,  Oct.  1.  It  must  be  a  comfort 
to  have  the  gap  between  fruit-bloom  and 
white  clover  filled  in.  The  past  season 
we  had  nearly  four  weeks  after  fruit-bloom 
when  bees  could  gather  little. 

*  *  * 

That  announcement  in  Nov.  1st  Glean- 
ings that  Gleanings  is  to  become  a  month- 
ly after  this  year  has  caused  a  feeling  of 
pain  to  many  who  have  been  for  so  many 
years  cheered  by  its  bi-monthly  visits.  We 
expect,  somehow,  we  don't  now  know  just 
bow,  to  be  "  disappointed,"  and  to  enjoy 
the  new  way  as  well  as  the  old. 

*  *  * 

That  "sousing  method,"  as  Mr.  C.  D. 
Cheney  calls  it,  page  986,  Oct.  15,  of  in- 
troducing queens  with  dilute  honey  certain- 
ly seems  an  improvement  over  the  use  of 
thick  honey.  The  danger,  by  use  of  thick 
honey,  of  injuring  the  queen  seems  to  me 
very  great  in  our  cool  climate.  I  am  glad, 
too,  to  know  of  his  success  by  this  method. 


George  Shiber,  page  853,  Sept.  15,  esti- 
mates there  is  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the 
stores  by  wintering  in  the  cellar.  I  have 
found,  by  actually  weighing,  it  is  even  more 
than  a  third.  About  7  lbs.  more  is  requir- 
ed out  of  doors  than  in  a  cellar,  but  these 
figures  might  vary  with  the  amount  of 
protection  given  out  of  doors,  the  severity 
pf  the  winter,  or  the  excellence  of  the  cellar. 
*  *  * 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
Gleanings  i?  that  ^e  get  interesting  pic- 


tures of  different  parts  of  the  beekeeping 
world.  That  on  the  cover,  Nov.  1,  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  The  editor  tells  us  that 
already  they  have  4,000,000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation in  Imperial  Valley  and  very  soon 
will  have  2,000,000  more — almost  as  much 
as  the  whole  state  of  Vermont,  and  vastly 
more  productive. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  New  Eng- 
land fruit  show  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  The 
magnificent  display  of  fruit,  especially 
apples,  will  go  with  me  as  long  as  T  live. 
Apples,  apples,  apples!  of  every  kind, 
color,  and  flavor.  Surely  no  other  fruit 
can  compare  with  it.  It  is  the  king  of 
fruits.  If  bees  had  no  other  claim  to  our 
attention  than  the  part  they  play  in  the 
production  of  this  magnificent  fruit  they 
would  still  be  worthy  of  our  thought  and 


The  editor  puts  up  a  good  argument, 
page  776,  Sept.  1,  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
comb  foundation  in  sections,  and  I  believe 
he  is  right.  Still,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that, 
while  a  comb  built  on  light  foundation  may 
have  less  wax  than  one  built  without  foun- 
dation, especially  if  it  is  drone,  as  it  is  apt 
to  be,  there  is  a  tenderness  or  flakiness 
about  the  average  comb  without  foundation 
that  the  other  lacks.  But  for  all  that  I  shall 
continue  to  fill  my  sections  with  f  oundation, 
as  the  advantages  overbalance  the  objec- 
tions. 

»  *  * 

Reference  on  page  840,  Sept.  15,  to 
sweetened  spraying  solution  for  destroying 
insects  is  of  interest  to  beekeepers.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  formula  as  given,  two 
gallons  of  molasses  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
would  attract  bees  when  honey  is  coming 
iu  at  all,  but  it  might  do  so.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  substitute  glucose  or  corn  syr- 
up, as  it  is  called  now,  for  the  molasses? 
My  apples  have  been  seriously  injured  for 
a  number  of  years  by  the  apple-maggot  or 
railroad  worm,  as  it  is  often  called.  The 
eggs  are  laid  by  a  fly  that  appears  usually 
early  in  July  in  this  section.  Like  other 
flies  they  are  fond  of  sweets,  and  a  little 
spraying  on  one  side  of  the  tree  seems  to 
answer  the  purpose.  Last  July  I  sprayed 
with  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
corn  syrup,  with  the  result  that  this  fall 
my  fruit  is  the  finest  I  have  had  for  many- 
years,  showing  that  the  corn  syrup  answers 
every  purpose,  and  with  no  danger  to  the 
bees. 
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BEEKEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Loquots  and  bluegiim  (eucalyp 
tiis)  are  blooming  (jSTovember  27." 


Xo^  rain  since  the  middle  of 
October.      The  unnsually  heavy 
growth  of  filaree  is  fast  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past,  as  there  is  no 
surface  moisture  to  keep  it  alive. 


Did  you  see  those  pictures  of  the  Kansas 
exhibits  in  the  November  15th  issue  ?  They 
make  me  feel  jDioud  of  m^^  home  state  in 
which  I  learned  the  most  valuable  lessons  of 
my  life  in  beekeeping. 

«  *  * 

I  have  been  walcliing  my  bees  work  on 
the  stem  sears  of  the  umbrella-trees,  where 
the  leaves  have  dropped  off.  A  secretion 
forms  where  the  leaves  are  broken  away, 
and  the  bees  are  taking  it  up.  Xot  all  of 
the  trees  seem  to  have  this  secretion;  but 
wherever  it  is,  the  bees  are  there. 

»  *  » 

I  have  just  killed  a  Cjueen  that  has  com- 
pletely puzzled  me,  I  cannot  see  why  she 
should  not  have  mated,  with  plenty  of 
drones  in  the  air  at  the  proper  time — per- 
fect wings,  ideal  weather,  etc.  I  supplied 
her  with  brood  for  two  mouths  as  an  ex- 
periment, but  to  no  avail.  She  laid  nothing 
but  drone  eggs. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  Editor,  I  s:and  corrected  on  that 
diagnosing  matter,  page  1052.  Xov.  15. 
But  still  it  seems  to  me  like  recommending 
some  new  way  of  curing  disease  that  would 
be  safe  for  the  experienced  but  not  for 
the  amateur.  It  would  be  better  not  to 
advocate  it  so  strongly  as  a  protection  to 
amateurs,  even  tho  thev  are  warned. 


During  the  past  month  I  have  been  for- 
tunate in  meeting  J.  E.  Wing,  the  well- 
known  queen-breeder  of  San  Jose.  Mr. 
Wing  is  touring  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  with  his  wife  and  child,  visiting  bee- 
keeper's in  various  sections  of  the  South, 
and  getting  acquainted.  He  has  a  good 
reputation  as  a  queen-breeder.  Last  year 
he  put  out  over  four  thousand  queens  be- 
sides many  pound  packages  of  bees. 
*  *  * 

There  is  a  moliv?  for  every  action  of  the 
bee.  To  be  able  to  solve  the  meaning  of 
their  actions  is  to  be  able  to  add  a  contribu- 
tion to  science.    If  queen-cells  are  torn 


down,  virgins  killed,  or  if  introductiO'H 
fails,  there  is  a  strong  chance  that  one  is 
trying  to  foroe  nature  in  an  unnatural 
channel.  When  bees  are  busy  they  will 
accept  more  help  than  when  they  have 
plentj'  of  time  to  look  after  details.  Then, 
too,  the  old  bees  are  largely  engaged  in 
the  field  when  there  is  a  honey-flow;  but 
when  it  stops,  look  out  for  trouble,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  "  pull  anything  over  them  " 
as  easily  as  over  the  j-ounger  generation. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  my  hives  are  three  supers 
high.  Last  September  I  placed  a  full  super 
of  honey  on  quite  a  number  that  were 
empty,  or  comparatively'  so,  in  the  middle 
super.  I  recently  made  a  visit  to  my  apiars^ 
on  a  cold  day,  having  the  task  of  giving 
honey  to  some  colonies  that  were  short.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  bees 
were  clustered  in  two  divisions  in  nearly 
all  of  these  hives.  In  the  brood-chamber 
there  was  a  good  supply.  The  next  super 
where  the  combs  were  empty  there  were  no 
bees.  In  the  upper  super,  where  the  honey 
was,  there  were  many  bees,  doubtless  their 
mission  being  to  protect  the  honey  above. 
Where  there  were  no  excluders  on,  all  three 
sections  were  occupied,  the  main  portion 
being  in  the  upper  or  middle  sections. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Bonney  asks,  page  1086,  Xov.  1: 
"  I  wonder  if  it  will  surprise  Mr.  Chadwick 
when  I  tell  him  that  my  wife  and  I  have 
charge  of  the  postoffice  in  this  little  town, 
and  that  we  know  certain  packages  must 
have  been  willfully  broken  or  else  handled 
in  a  vei'y  violent  manner."  That  packages 
containing  liquid  are  often  broken  in  the 
mails  and  arrive  at  their  destination  empty 
is  no  sign  that  they  have  been  tampered 
with.  When  such  a  package  is  broken  the 
muss  must  be  cleaned  up  and  the  rest  of 
the  mail  protected,  and  it  would  not  be  the 
policy  of  wisdom  to  put  a  broken  package 
back  in  the  mails  with  enough  left  in  the 
container  to  destroy  other  mail  matter  still 
further.  I  cannot  agTee  with  3-ou,  doctor, 
that  mail  matter  is  willfully  destroyed  or 
appropriated,  as  you  suggest,  by  postal  em- 
ployees. I  have  helped  to  clean  up  some  of 
these  "  musses  "  and  know  what  it  means. 
If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mails  were  being  tampered  with,  it  was  your 
plain  duty  to  report  the  matter  thru  the 
proper  channel.  I  consider  your  criticism 
on  the  postal  employees  as  being  based  on 
insufficient  knowledge. 
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BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 


Louis  H.  ScholL  New  Braunfels,  Texas 


Even  Uncle  Sam  has  learned 
the  value  of  honey  as  a  food,  and 
now  furnishes  it  to  his  soldier 
boys  as  a  part  of  their  "  rations." 
At  Camp  Wilson  alone,  located 
I   near  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio,  Texas,  tons   of  extracted 
honey  have  been  used  up  by  the  guards- 
men encamped  there.    Ten  cents  a  pound 
was  paid  for  it  in  60-pound  cans,  which 
is  indeed  a  good  price  if  we  but  consider 
that  the  finest  grades  of  extracted  honey 
sold  at  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  earlier  in  the 
year. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller,  p.  1061,  Nov.  15,  proclaims 
surprise  at  the  "  physical  possibility  "  of 
bees  building  drone-cells  on  one  side  of  a 
comb  and  worker  on  the  other.  I  pro- 
claim surprise  at  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  never  having  occurred  during  Dr. 
Miller's  long  years  of  beekeeping  experi- 
ence and  close  observation  as  intimated 
by  him  in  answer  to  Allen  Latham.  "  Lo- 
cality "  again  must  have  something  to  do 
even  with  this  matter.  In  my  locality  I 
have  frequently  seen  such  stunts  in  natu- 
rally built  combs,  in  combs  built  on  founda- 
tion, and  in  cases  where  the  worker-cells 
of  part  of  one  side  of  a  drawn-out  comb 
were  torn  down  and  replaced  by  drone- 
cells. 

*  *  * 

Gleanings  to  be  a  monthly  magazine 
hereafter!  Good!  I  have  called  Gleanings 
a  magazine  for  several  years,  because  it  has 
been  more  like  one  than  like  a  journal; 
yet  it  was  not  quite  complete  nor  large 
enough  to  belong  in  the  class  of  other 
mjagazines  of  the  country.  I  feel,  too,  that 
the  monthly  issue  will  he  welcomed.  Two 
weeks  fly  by  very  rapidly  with  the  average 
busy  beekeeper,  and  it  gives  him  hardly 
time  to  read  and  properly  digest  the  eon- 
tents  of  one  issue  before  another  appears. 
Even  if  the  larger  monthly  contains  more 
reading-matter  it  can  be  more  easily 
"  handled  "  because  it  is  all  bound  in  one 
volume,  and  that  with  comparatively  less 
advertising  matter  to  "  wade  thru "  than 
in  the  case  of  the  semi-monthly. 


HOVv^   BRENNER   GETS  CELLS. 

In  relating  some  of  Mr.  Hy  Brenner's 
remarkable  success  in  queen-mating,  in  the 
last  issue  of  Gleanings,  I  promised  to  de- 


scribe the  method  employed  by  him  for  get- 
ting queen-cells. 

After  providing  a  cell-building  colony, 
strong  and  queenless,  in  the  usual  manner, 
he  inserts  a  comparatively  new,  empty,  and 
perfectly  clean  worker  comb  in  the  center 
of  the  brood-nest  of  his  breeding  colony  for 
the  breeding  queen  to  fill  with  eggs. 

Next  he  provides  an  empty  super  with 
cleats  just  below  the  super  rabbets,  so  that 
these  will  support  a  frame  laid  flat  on  them. 
The  open  spaces  on  either  side  of  the 
frame  and  super  sides  are  filled  up  with 
two  pieces  of  board  laid  on  the  same  cleats 
that  hold  the  frame  in  place.  This  super 
is  then  placed  on  top  of  the  strong  cell- 
building  colony.  Mr.  Brenner  now  takes 
the  comb  with  eggs  from  his  breeding  colo- 
ny and  prepares  it  for  the  cell-builders. 
With  a  sharp  implement  he  destroys  the 
entire  length  of  the  first  row  of  worker- 
cells  in  the  comb  of  eggs.  Then  he  skips 
one  row  and  destroys  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  each  alternate  row  of  cells  has  been 
demolished.  Reversing  the  comb  from  side 
to  end,  he  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
across  the  comb.  When  complete,  there  will 
be  a  checker-board  of  single  worker-cells, 
each  containing  a  worker  egg. 

This  comb  is  now  laid  carefully  in  place 
on  the  cleats  of  the  prepared  super  on  the 
cell-building  colony.  Altho  several  inches 
away  from  the  top-bars  of  the  brood-frames, 
it  is  directly  over  the  broodless  brood-nest 
proper,  and  the  nurse  bees  soon  take  posses- 
sion of  the  prepared  comb. 

According  to  Mr.  Brenner's  statement,  as 
many  as  95  cells  have  been  built  on  a 
single  one  of  these  combs.  Nlothing  is 
done  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  prepared 
comb,  and,  when  placed  in  position,  the 
whole  top  of  the  super  is  covered  up  warm 
with  old  sacking  or  the  like.  The  bees  do 
not  have  access  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
comb,  therefore,  and  the  eggs  in  these  cells 
simply  dry  up. 

The  progress  of  cell-buildi'ng  can  be 
eagily  watched  by  carefully  lifting  the 
comb  and  holding  it  perfectly  level,  being 
careful  not  to  jolt  the  inmates  of  the  queen- 
cells,  thus  crippling  them,.  When  these 
cells  are  fully  "  ripe,"  almost  ready  to  hatch, 
they  are  cut  out  of  the  comb  by  cutting 
right  thru  it.  Mr.  Brenner  gives  them  to 
the  newly  formed  nuclei  with  cell-protec- 
tors. If  the  cells  are  to  be  given  to  stronger 
colonies  he  prefers  to  place  them  in  Raueh- 
fuss  cell-protectors. 
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PIONEER  PATENTS. 

A  friend  and  neighbor  beeman 
of  mine,  at  Glenwood,  Fla.,  has 
shown  me  an  ancient  certificate 
that  will  elicit  a  smile  from  the 
modern  apiarist.    It  reads  as  fol- 


lows : 

''To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  This  cer- 
tificate entitles  E.  B.  Sproul,  of  Lee  Co., 
Illinois,  to  make  and  use  W.  A.  Flanders ' 
semi-circle  and  Book  Bee-hives,  patented 
July  14,  1863,  and  April  5,  1865,  upon  one 
farm  only.  Elijah  Benner  &  Co." 

Can  you  beat  it?  How  many  of  the  fra- 
ternity know  anything  of  W,  A.  Flanders? 
Hands  up — but  remember  you  will  be  giv- 
ing your  age  away. 

*     0  0 

THE  HONEY  METHOD  AGAIN. 

Many  times  the  omission  of  some  ap- 
parently simple  factor  of  a  manipulation 
will  spell  failure.  Practically  .all  reports 
from  beemen  who  have  tried  the  honey 
method  of  introducing  queens  have  been 
favorable.  But  one  report  from  Arkansas 
is  so  distinctly  dismal  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  it  in  full  here,  as  a 
warning  to  others  "  how  not  to  do !"  It  is 
as  follows: 

Mr.  E.  G.  Baldwin: — I  have  tried  your 
method  of  introducing  queens  as  stated  in 
Gleanings,  July  1,  page  525,  to  my  sorrow. 
It  did  not  work  for  me.  I  ordered  a  queen 
by  mail,  and  thought  I  would  introduce  by 
the  honey  method  (as  I  had  lost  the  last 
queen  I  tried  to  introduce  by  the  cage 
method).  It  seemed  easy.  I  therefore  re- 
moved the  old  queen  and  took  about  half  a 
cup  of  honey  and  soused  the  new  queen  in 
it,  and  poured  it  into  the  hive.  It  wasn 't 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  bees  began  to 
get  in  an  uproar.  Whether  the  queen  left 
and  came  back  I  don't  know;  but  anyway 
this  morning  the  bees  were  all  excited.  Af- 
ter awhile  I  noticed  them  dragging  her  out 
dead.  Wm.  E.  Lindsey. 

Buckner,  Ark.,  Aug.  30. 

In  the  first  report  we  gave  in  these  col- 
umns (June  1,  p.  525)  we  omitted  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  entrance  should  be 
contracted  during  the  operation,  and  remain 
so  for  a  day  after  it.  But  in  the  recapitu- 
lation, p.  845,  we  did  emphasize  this  essen- 
tial feature  as  follows:  "Then  close  the 
hive-top,  and  see  that  the  entrance  is  nar- 
rowed to  a  point  where  robbers  can  be  kept 
out  according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony." 

Without  doubt  our  correspondent  from 
Arkansas  had  a  full-sized  case  of  robbing 
on  hand  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the  op- 


eration. Of  course  the  queen  was  killed. 
Odd  if  even  the  colony  escaped.  We  are 
sorry  we  omitted  the  entrance-contraction 
clause  in  the  former  article.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial to  success  with  the  method.  An  ex- 
perienced beeman  might  have  thought  of  it 
anyhow,  but  not  so  an  amateur.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  our  correspondent  will 
give  the  method  another  thoro  trial,  and  re- 
port. We  feel  sure  the  method  will  work 
all  right  if  performed  all  right. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  HONEY-PLANT  REPORTED. 

Recently  a  specimen  plant  was  mailed 
as  from  southwest  Florida  to  which  the  lo- 
cal name  "  minkweed "  had  been  given. 
We  have  never  before  heard  that  particular 
local  name.  The  sender  declared  it  is  a 
splendid  nectar-yielder,  and  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  acres  of  it  near  him.  He  add- 
ed that  he  had  been  told  it  was  the  bone- 
set  of  the  North  {Eiipatorium  perfoliatum) . 
The  plant  is  not  the  boneset  at  all.  It  is  the 
vanilla  plant,  or  deertongue  [Tnlisa  odora- 
tissima),  one  of  the  numerous  and  widely 
differing  members  of  the  great  thistle  fam- 
ily. The  stem  is  smooth,  the  lower  leaves 
are  spatulate,  the  upper  are  oval  or  oblong, 
and  smaller.  The  heads  have  about  7  or  8 
flowers  that  form  a  convex  cluster,  each 
flower  on  its  own  stalk,  and  rising  from  its 
own  stem.  The  blossoms  are  purplish,  verg- 
ing on  white.  It  grows  in  the  flatwoods 
pretty  generally  over  the  state.  The  thistle 
family  is  pretty  widely  represented  in  east- 
ern-central Florida,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  147  genera  and  species  in  Volusia  Co. 
alone.  Of  these  the  following  are  among 
the  honey-bearing  plants:  Thistle,  three 
species:  ironweed,  Liatris  (or  blazing- 
star)  ;  Chrysopsis  (golden  aster).  We  have 
six  species  of  the  golden  aster.  Of  golden- 
rod  we  have  7  species  in  the  county.  Of 
asters  proper  we  have  7  species ;  sunflower, 
five  species;  and  cosmos,  cultivated.  Just 
now  the  bees  are  working  vigorously  on  the 
asters,  the  wild-sunflowers,  and  the  Spanish 
vines  [Antigonon^.^  Oddly  enough  the  bees 
never  seem  to  work  on  the  goldeurod  here- 
about, tho  we  have  made  special  examina- 
tion many  times.  Goldenrod  seems  to  vary 
thus  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Phillips,  we  recall,  told  us  a  year  ago  that 
the  bees  never  touch  the  goldenrod  in  the 
region  of  his  home  near  Washingfon,  D.  C. 
We  wish  other  beemen  all  over  Florida 
would  report  whether  the  bees  in  their  lo- 
calities work  on  this  plant. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 


At  Borodino,  New  York 


BEEHIVES 

The  aecumulation  of  the  past 
three  years  has  made  me  willing 
to  write  upon  the  well-worn  topic 
of  the  beehive,  because  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  point  relating  to  bee- 
keeping about  which  I  am  asked 
so  many  questions  as  this.  Allow  me  to 
say  at  the  start  that  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand that  the  bees  themselves  are  not 
much  concerned  about  the  shape  or  dimen- 
sions of  their  home.  They  will  store  as 
much  honey,  other  things  being  equal,  in 
a  shoe-box  or  part  of  a  barrel  as  in  a  hive 
patented  by  some  elated  novice.  Hence  the 
form  of  the  hive  is  only  a  question  of  con- 
venience to  the  apiarist.  The  beekeeper 
may  make  its  shape  to  secure  the  object  he 
has  in  view.  But  from  the  stack  of  letters 
I  have  on  this  subject  it  would  seem  that 
beekeepers  have  many  objects,  as  hives  are 
wanted  for  producing  comb  honey;  for  ex- 
tracted honey ;  for  wintering  bees ;  for  pre- 
venting swarming ;  for  producing  bees ;  for 
rearing  queens,  etc.  Fortunately  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  hive  is  not  required  for  each. 

The  hive  best  adapted  to  the  production 
of  honey  is  that  which  the  majority  are 
seeking  after;  and  if  a  hive  is  to  be  se- 
lected for  this  one  object  an  eye  may  be 
had  also  to  other  objects  that  are  subsidiary. 
To  illustrate:  While  queen-rearing  is  a 
legitimate  department  of  bee-keeping,  yet 
the  characteristics  of  the  hive  best  adapted 
to  that  branch  are  of  special  interest  to  only 
a  few,  and  thus  the  hive  in  use  for  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted, 
will  generally  be  found  sufficiently  service- 
able for  this  branch  of  our  pursuit.  The 
successful  production  of  honey  is  the  one 
overshadawing  object  of  apiculture;  and 
therefore,  in  my  view,  there  are  some  posi- 
tive qualities  to  be  sought  for  in  any  hive 
at  all  well  calculated  for  an  apiary  to  be 
conducted  for  the  highest  net  profit. 

Where  an  apiarist  has  a  love  for  exploring 
the  inside  of  the  brood-chamber  during  the 
honey  season,  the  contraction  of  the  brood- 
chamber  at  the  height  of  the  flow  will  bring 
almost  astounding  results  in  white  honey, 
whiich,  as  a  rule,  brings  almost  double 
price  over  that  from  buckwheat  or  fall 
flowers;  yet,  considering  that  the  rank  and 
flle  are  more  prone  to  leave  the  bees  alone, 
only  as  manipulation  tends  toward  better 
success,  I  consider  the  ten-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hive,  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  Italian  race  of  bees,  to  be  the  better 


for  the  average  beekeeper.  This  hive  gives 
sufficient  room  for  the  production  of  brood 
so  that  the  maximum  as  to  the  number  of 
bees  can  be  accomplished  in  good  time  for 
the  harvest  from  clover  and  basswood,  while 
it  allows  of  sufficient  stores  to  be  carried 
past  the  winter  consumption,  so  the  bees 
feel  no  need  of  retrenching  by  way  of 
scrimping  the  brood  during  the  latter  part 
of  April  or  in  May.  Plenty  of  stores  in 
sight  at  all  times  is  with  the  bees  like  a 
good  account  in  the  bank  with  the  average 
thrifty  family  who  have  something  to  in- 
vest where  a  profit  can  be  made  as  well  as 
the  wherewith  to  tide  over  a  period  of 
scarcity.  And  a  colony  of  good  Italian 
bees  seem  to  know  just  when  and  where  a 
good  investment  of  stores  looking  toward  a 
return  in  numbers  of  bees  at  just  the  right 
time  in  the  season  can  be  made,  and  so  we 
find  them  using  on  their  stores  quite  lavish- 
ly the  last  half  of  May  and  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  June.  They  will  retrench  in 
brood  as  the  flow  of  nectar  becomes  more 
bountiful  after  June  20  till  the  close  of  the 
basswood  bloom  in  July.  Thus  with  the 
Italian  bees  the  ten-frame  hive  will  accom- 
plish all  that  could  be  accomplished  with 
the  small  hive  and  contraction  advocated  so 
vigorously  Suring  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  beekeepers  living 
north  of  latitude  40,  and  without  all  of  the 
manipulation  and  feeding  which  this  con- 
traction or  small  hives  required. 

The  ten-frame  hive  need  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive. Thirty  to  forty  cents  should  pur- 
chase lumber  enough  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  for  body,  cover,  and  bottom.  Lum- 
ber with  sound  knots  will  answer  very  well. 
The  apiarist  should  not  be  led  by  one  or 
two  good  crops  into  failure  in  point  of 
economy.  Then  this  ten-frame  hive  is  not 
cumbersome.  Its  bulk  and  weight  will  al- 
low of  its  being  handled  easily  by  one  man 
when  it  contains  a  colony  of  bees  with 
stores  enough  for  winter,  as  a  rule.  If 
the  hives  are  to  be  seldom  moved,  then  a 
large  double-walled  or  chaff-packed  hive 
may  prove  an  exception. 

In  the  production  of  extracted  honey  I 
consider  this  ten-frame  hive  as  good  as 
any,  as  story  after  story  can  be  placed  or 
tiered  to  the  utmost  requirements  of  either 
the  bees,  queen,  or  apiarist.  If  it  is  un- 
desirable that  the  queen  have  access  to 
all  of  the  hives,  a  queen-excluder  may  be 
placed  between  any  two  stories,  and  thus 
the  extracting-frames  kept  free  of  brood. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

ONE  OF  THE  SKILLED  CANADL^N  BEEKEEPERS.   E.  T.  BAINARD,  OF 

LAMBETH,  ONTARIO 

BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN 


Traveling  thru  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
one  of  the  best  agiieultural  counties  in 
Ontario,  I  reached  the  city  of  London. 
From  there,  going  by  the  electric  line,  I 
reached  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Bainard.  This  was  not  my  first  trip  to  the 
Bainards;  but  since  my  last  visit  quite  a 
number  of  changes  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Bainard  has  been  keeping  bees  for 
twenty-five  years.  When  a  boy  on  the  farm 
he  became  interested  in  bees  thru  reading 
articles  in  the  Farmers'  Advocate.  That 
he  had  a  natural  inclination  in  that  direction 
was  pretty  well  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
he  studied  the  bumblebee  in  its  habits,  keep- 
ing their  nests  under  his  observation.  At 
first,  beekeeping  was  combined  with  farm- 
ing; but  as  success  warranted,  and  circum- 
stances permitted,  the 
farming  part  was  laid 
aside,  and  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years 
beekeeping  has  been 
his  sole  occupation. 
He  is  now  running 
three  apiaries,  each 
containing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  colonies.  He 
confines  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  Hed- 
don  hive.  Two  api- 
aries contain  eight- 
frame  hives,  and  the 
last  ten  frames,  which 
is  equal  to  a  13-frame 
Langstroth  hive.  Mr.  Bainard  produces  ex- 
tracted honey  only.  From  a  few  words 
dropped,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  little  con- 
troversy on  this  question  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bainard,  the  latter  wanting  to  devote 
one  colony  to  the  production  of  comb  honey 
for  occasional  family  use,  and,  as  I  put  it,  to 
amaze  her  friends  with  the  beautiful  comb 
honey  her  husband  can  produce. 

The  source  of  honey  is  almost  exclusively 
clover;  but  under  favorable  'Conditions  a 
little  basswood  is  obtained.  This  shows 
that  the  honey-flow  is  not  prolonged. 

Four  colonies  in  a  case  is  the  method  of 
wintering.  The  outside  entrance  thru  the 
case  to  the  hive  is  about  2  inches  high  by 
%  wide;  and  by  means  of  a  movable  piece 


which  swings  on  a  screw  the  entrance  can 
be  enlarged  to  2  x  10  inches.  The  liive 
entrance  is  %  in.  deep  by  the  width  of  the 
hive. 

That  Mr.  Bainard  has  learned  the  value 
of  a  sheltered  place  I  can  best  explain  by 
quoting  him.  He  said,  "  At  one  time  I  tried 
to  get  a  cover  to  a  hive  that  would  not  blow 
off ;  but  now  I  seek  to  have  the  apiary  where 
the  wind  will  not  blow  the  covers  off  the 
hives."  He  aims  to  have  the  outer  cases  8 
or  10  in.  from  the  gTound,  considering  that 
they  are  dryer  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  less  danger  from  the  ice  on  the 
ground  chilling  the  flying  bees. 

The  first  visit  to  the  bees — to  satisfy  curi- 
osity— takes  place  in  early  March;  but  on 
this  trip,  if  any  attention  is  needed  it  is 


Bainard's  •n-inter 
are  separate  from  the 


case  with  the  upper  pieces  partly  removed.  These 
lower  main  part. 

given.  Rarely  an  outer  case  may  need  to 
have  the  snow  removed.  If  there  are  dead 
colonies  the  entrances  to  such  hives  are  clos- 
ed. Whenever  weak  colonies  are  found  the 
entrance  is  contracted  with  paper.  This  the 
bees  can  remove  as  fast  as  they  require 
the  entrance  room. 

The  next  visit  is  made  in  fruit-bloom 
when  more  room  is  given  by  adding  another 
section  of  the  Heddon  hive  to  the  two  sec- 
tions upon  which  the  bees  are  almost  invari- 
ably wintered.  The  need  of  the  bees  is 
judged  from  outside  conditions.  In  1913 
one  colony  had  a  super  on  before  fruit- 
bloom';  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  The  bees 
are  unpacked  some  time  during  fruit-bloom ; 
but  if  the  bees  do  not  do  much  during  that 
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period  they  are  left  until  later ;  but  they  are 
always  unpacked  before  the  clover  flow. 

The  work  of  packing  and  unpacking  is 
lightened  very  much  by  having  the  perma- 
nent nailed  sides  of  the  packing-case  no 
wider  than  the  depth  of  the  hive.  After 
the  hive  is  set  in  the  case,  a  board  the  depth 
of  the  packing  is  set  on  top  of  each  side, 
kept  in  position  by  three  "  stakes  "  which 
extend  down  just  inside  of  the  case  wall. 
The  joint  between  the  two  parts  is  beveled 
to  shed  water.  There  is  five  inches  of  pack- 
ing at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  hives,  and 
about  8  inches  on  top.  The  extension- 
boards  are  not  nailed  to  the  case;  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  they  can  be  laid  inside  of 
the  case  to  which  they  belong.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  consider  this  plan  decidedly 
superior  to  the  full-depth  case  that  I  use. 

Both  summer  and  winter  Mr.  Bainard 
uses  a  honey-board  %  inch  thick.  In  the 
preparation  for  winter  he  breaks  the  propo- 
lis joint  after  the  bees  are  packed.  The 
only  cover  he  has  in  summer  over  the  honey- 
board  is  an  inverted  "  pan  "  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron  for  shedding  Avater.  This  pan 
is  put  over  the  hive  in  the  case,  with  about 
4  inches  of  packing  below  and  4  above.  A 
gap  of  several  inches  is  left  at  the  backs  of 
the  hives.  Mr.  Bainard  claims  without  any 
hesitation  that  in  this  way  no  moisture  col- 
lects under  the  metal  covers. 

WEIGHING  AND  FEEDING. 

The  hives  are  weighed  as  they  are  packed ; 
and  when  necessary  the  bees  are  fed  after 
weighing,  the  time  for  this  being  as  near 
Oct.  1  as  convenient. 

In  melting  sugar  Mr.  Bainard  heats  the 
syrup,  puts  in  the  sugar,  and  uses  a  stick 
with  a  suction  contrivance  at  the  end  which 
moves  the  sugar  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
and  soon  dissolves  it.  This  stick  is  what  is 
called  in  Canada  a  "  Manitoba  washer."  In 
my  estimation  the  plan  of  feeding  the  bees 
after  packing  is  correct. 

LEVER  FOR  LOOSENING  SUPERS. 

Mr.  Bainard  has  shown  considerable  me- 
chanical ingenuity  in  designing  a  clamp  or 
lever  for  catching  one  side  of  the  hive  or 
super  below  and  the  other  side  of  the  super 
above.  When  the  lever  is  moved,  the  super 
above  and  the  hive  or  super  below  are 
wrenched  in  opposite  directions  and  loosen- 
ed. He  uses  this  device  when  examining 
the  colony  or  when  putting  on  escape- 
boards. 

HIVE-LIFTER. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  I  am  the  father  of 
a  hive-lifter  myself — one  of  the  first  pub- 
lished ;  but^ — well,  it  took  too  long  to  use  it, 
even  if  it  lightened  the  work.    I  could  ad- 


just myself  as  a  lifter  to  the  hive  more 
rapidly  than  I  could  locate  the  contrivance; 
and  physical  energy  in  a  rush  did  not  count 
for  much.  But  Mr.  Bainard  has  not  only 
designed  a  lifter  but  he  has  used  it.  It  is 
simple,  saves  a  lot  of  heavy  lifting,  and 
perhaps  he  is  not  in  quite  as  big  a  hurry  as 
I  am.  It  is  made  as  light  as  efficiency  will 
allow,  weighing  only  23  lbs.,  and  it  will  sup- 
port 200  lbs.    The  supers  can  be  raised  high 


Bainard's  hive-lifter  in  use  raising  supers. 


enough  to  permit  an  examination  of  the 
brood-chamber  underneath.  The  lifting-de- 
vice has  four  legs,  and  has  in  connection 
therewith  and  at  the  top  a  part  like  an  old 
windlass  on  a  well.  The  shaft  is  made  of 
five-inch  gas-pipe.  The  super  is  clamped  or 
clasped  at  the  ends,  and  works  best  if  there 
is  a  cleat ;  but  it  can  be  made  to  fit  into  the 
hand-holds  generally  found. 

IMBEDDING-WIRES. 

The  wires  are  imbedded  in  the  founda- 
tion by  means  of  electricity. 

POINTS  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  Bainard  has  found  that  a  small  en- 
trance to  a  hive,  giving  insufficient  ventila- 
tion to  the  colony,  irritates  the  bees.  This 
first  came  prominently  to  his  attention  in 
an  outyard  when  for  experiment  the  %  x  3- 
inch  bridges,  in  front  of  the  winter-packed 
hives,  were  not  removed  when  unpacking. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  small  an  entrance 
was  to  see  if  the  bees  would  go  more  readily 
into  the  supers.  The  weather  turned  very- 
hot  about  that  time,  and  the  bees  became 
cross,  and  remained  so  for  quite  a  time  af- 
terward. After-experience  confirmed  this. 
This  quite  agrees  with  mv  own  experience 
when  moving  bees  during  hot  weather. 
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EXTEACTING  CONVENIENCES. 

A  tank  some  6  feet  deep  and  3  wide  is 
used  as  a  storage-tank.  Two  inches  below 
the  top  there  is  an  overflow  pipe  which  re- 
turns the  honey  to  the  extractor  when  the 
tank  is  full.    The  tank  holds  about  3000  lbs. 

The  honey  which  drains  from  the  cap- 
pings  is  carried  by  gTavity  into  the  extract- 
or, entering  the  can  just  below  the  level  of 
the  baskets  to  prevent  a  back  flow  of  honey 
from  the  extractor.  The  uncapper  stands 
close  to  the  extractor.  A  central  extracting 
station  is  used,  to  which  all  the  honey  is 
hauled  and  extracted. 

To  be  able  to  strain  honey  rapidly,  a  very 
unique  plan  has  been  adopted;  and  that  is 
to  run  a  quarter-inch  steam  pipe  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  eight-foot  pipe  thru  which  the 
honey  is  pumped  from  the  extractor  to  the 
tank.  Mr.  Bainard  said  that  this  pipe 
should  not  be  too  hot,  and  that  the  flow  of 
steam,  therefore,  must  be  regulated.  The 
upright  pipe  should  really  contain  only  con- 
densed steam.  He  thinks  that  a  better  way 
would  be  to  have  the  heat  outside  of  the 
honej'-pipe. 

A  HONEY-STEAINER. 

Another  beekeeper,  John  W.  Campbell, 
who  lives  next  door  to  Mr.  Bainard,  but  who 
has  his  bees  nine  miles  from  there,  gave  me 
some  interesting  information.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell uses  a  new  strainer  material  which  Mr. 
Bainard  has  also  adopted,  as  it  is  far  supe- 
rior to  cotton  cheese-cloth.  Linen  cheese- 
cloth is  used.  It  is  stronger  than  cotton, 
and  the  threads  are  less  fuzzy,  so  that  the 
material  acts  more  like  fine  wire  cloth.  This 
strainer  is  laid  on  a  5/16-in.-mesh  wire  cloth 
which  is  fastened  to  a  hoop  that  catches  on 
the  top  of  the  storage-can.  The  cloth  is  re- 
moved frequently  —  at  noon  and  before 
starting  extracting  in  the  morning — and  put 
into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  After  the  honey 
dissolves  it  is  rinsed  and  shaken  out.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  do 
not  realize  why  a  honey-strainer  should  be 
washed  in  cold  water.    It  is  to  prevent  the 


wax  from  melting  and  sticking  to  the 
threads. 

a  lever  for  putting  on  covers. 

Mr.  Campbell  told  me  of  a  way  to  put 
friction-top  ("  slip  top  "  or  "  penny  lever") 
covers  on  honey-tins,  which  is  away  ahead 
of  my  own  way,  and  I  have  put  on  many 
thousands  during  the  last  ten  years.  He 
simpl}^  hinges  a  lever  to  something  solid 
with  a  round  piece  of  wood  on  the  under 
side  of  the  lever  that  will  fit  inside  of  the 
cover  to  be  put  on.  He  regulates  the  height 
for  each  tin  by  using  varjdng  thicknesses  of 
blocks  under  the  tin.  The  covers  are  press- 
ed into  place  by  pressure  of  the  lever.  Very 
rapid  work  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Bainard  told  me  that  the  late  Wm. 
Elliott,  of  Adelaide  village,  near  Lambeth, 
had  a  device  used  in  connection  with  putting 
wet  combs  back  on  the  hives  after  extract- 
ing. It  consisted  of  a,  solid  bee-escape 
board  with  an  additional  opening  covered  by 
a  slide,  thus  controlling  the  communication 
between  the  brood-chamber  and  the  supers 
containing  the  wet  combs  above.  The  slide 
could  be  manipulated  from  outside  of  the 
hive.  The  bee-escape  in  the  board  also  had 
a  shield  above  it  to  prevent  dead  bees  and 
wax  from  falling  into  the  bee-escape,  and 
perhaps  clogging  it.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Elli- 
ott used  these  boards  on  top  of  all  hives 
upon  which  wet  combs  were  to  be  placed, 
and  left  the  means  of  communication  closed 
until  night  or  until  after  all  the  supers  had 
been  located.  This  prevented  the  very  un- 
desirable excitement  and  tendency  to  rob 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  result  of  the 
bees  having  access  to  the  wet  combs. 

For  the  edification  of  the  inexperienced 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  remove  combs  of  honey  from  the 
hive  by  means  of  bee-escapes,  and  to  ex- 
tract the  honey  in  a  bee-tight  house;  but 
the  excitement  is  sure  to  begin  as  soon  as 
the  wet  combs  are  put  back  upon  the  hives. 
The  bees  appear  to  sound  an  alarm  which 
sets  every  field  bee  on  the  hunt. 

Brantford,  Out.,  Canada. 


OPENING  UP  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  HIVE  DURING  HOT  WEATHER 

BY  WALTER  J.  BAILEY 


Every  experienced  beekeeper  who  keeps 
bees  for  profit  and  not  pleasure  is  aware 
that,  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  amount 
of  honey,  he  must  cut  swarming  short  if  he 
possibly  can.  When  operating  for  extract- 
ed honey  we  can  control  the  swarming  much 
better  than  when  running  for  section  honey. 


When  I  first  became  a  beekeeper  I  had 
trouble  with  the  swarming  problem.  My 
bees  would  get  a  nice  start  in  the  supers, 
and,  about  the  time  the  supers  were  two- 
thirds  full,  the  bees  would  swarm,  and  there 
I  was  with  a  partly  filled  super.  Of  course 
I  gave  such  supers  to  other  colonies  to  com- 
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plete;  but  if  the  bees  can  be  kept  at  home, 
and  swarming  prevented,  we  can  secure  a 
greater  amount  of  surplus  honey. 

I  have  a  plan  that  I  have  followed  for  the 
last  ten  years  that  has  proven  very  success- 
ful. I  had  only  four  swarms  this  season 
out  of  forty  colonies.  Some  colonies  will 
swarm,  regardless  of  what  is  done  to  prevent 
it.  I  can  prevent  swarming  by  cutting  the 
queen-cells;  but  every  beekeeper  knows 
that  this  is  a  very  troublesome  job. 

I  control  swarming  by  giving  plenty  of 
ventilation  to  the  bees.  It  is  useless  to  give 
plenty  of  supers  unless  there  is  also  plenty 
of  air.  I  use  the  eight-frame  dovetailed 
hive;  and  before  I  nail  the  hive-body  to- 
gether I  rip  a  piece  5  inches  wide  off  the 


lower  side  of  one  of  the  end  pieces,  this  end 
that  has  been  ripped  is  to  be  the  front  of  the 
hive.  I  then  put  the  hive-body  together, 
leaving  the  five-inch  piece  out.  I  saw  the 
dovetails  off  the  five-inch  strip,  and  fasten 


it  back  in  place  with  two  small  hinges. 
This  makes  a  five-inch  door  the  width  of 
the  hive,  for  an  entrance  door.  In  hot 
weather,  when  my  bees  begin  to  get  strong 
in  the  spring,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
honey-flow,  I  open  this  door  and  turn  it 
back  up  against  the  hive.  This  gives  the 
bees  plenty  of  air.  If  there  is  also  plenty 
of  super  room  there  will  not  be  one  swarm 
in  ten  colonies.  With  this  large  entrance  it 
is  no  trouble  for  the  bees  to  force  plenty  of 
air  up  into  the  supers  where  it  is  needed 
in  hot  weather.  I  have  two  small  buttons 
on  each  side  of  the  door  to  hold  it  in  place 
when  closed  for  winter. 

At  the  close  of  the  honey-flow  in  order  to 
prevent  robbing  I  close  the  door  to  all  hives 
that  are  weak  and  not  able  to  guard  so 
large  an  entrance;  but  the  doors  to  all 
strong  colonies  are  left  open  until  winter. 
These  large  entrances  keep  the  bees  cool 
and  comfortable  during  hot  weather  when 
no  honey  is  coming  in,  and  when  the  bees 
are  idle. 

I  have  an  Aspinwall  hive  that  has  made 
over  200  lbs.  of  honey  this  season.  I  have 
had  this  hive  for  five  years,  and  the  bees 
have  never  swarmed;  but  it  is  much  trouble 
to  take  out  the  dummy  frames  in  the  fall 
and  put  them  back  before  the  honey-flow. 
During  the  honey-flow  the  bees  build  the 
comb  in  the  brood-frames  clear  out  even 
with  the  edge  of  the  frame;  and  in  the 
fall,  when  one  takes  the  dummies  out,  there 
is  no  bee-space  left  between  the  frames 
when  crowded  up  for  winter. 

The  plan  I  have  given,  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  will  nearly  do  away  with  swarm- 
ing.   It  is  the  best  thing  I  have  found. 

Owingsville,  Ky.,  Aug.  18. 


THE  BEE-SUPPLIES  USED  IN  HOLLAND 

BY  J.  H.  J.  HAMELBEEG 


Considering  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try, we  are  well  provided  with  opportunities 
for  buying  our  bee-supplies ;  but  the  supply 
stores  furnish  only  the  hives  and  fixtures 
used  by  the  majority  of  the  Holland  bee- 
keepers. Those  using  American  hives,  as 
I  do,  have  either  to  make  their  own  fixtures 
or  order  them  from  the  United  States, 
which  is  rather  expensive. 

With  the  exception  of  hives  and  their  fix- 
tures, honey-jars,  and  comb  foundation, 
most  of  the  articles  sold  by  our  dealers  in 
bee-supplies  are  of  German  make,  and  in 
general  they  answer  all  purposes.  I  do  not 
consider  our  hives  and  fixtures  the  equal  to 
the  Amsrican  prrduct,  for  as  a  rule  they 


are  much  frailer  and  not  so  well  finished. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  limited 
trade,  which  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
such  expensive  machinery  as  American 
manufacturers  use. 

I  can  not  understand  why  our  comb  foun- 
dation is  so  inferior,  for  American  machines 
or  the  equivalent  of  American  machines  are 
used  in  its  manufacture.  The  brood  foun- 
dation here  is  so  thick  that  only  thirteen 
Danzenbaker  frames  can  be  filled  from  a 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  and  extra -thin 
foundation  suitable  for  cections  is  not 
manufactured  in  this  country  at  all.  Deal- 
ers claim  that  the  bees  will  draw  out  the 
wax  in  this  heavy  foundation  so  that  they 
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are  saved  the  necessity  of  producing  so 
much  at  a  time.  In  this  I  do  not  agree; 
besides  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  profitable  to  let  the  bees  gather 
honey  and  make  their  own  wax  for  cell- 
building  than  to  make  them  spend  their 
time  in  reducing  the  sides  of  the  cells  of 
thick  foundation.  Furthermore,  the  thick 
midrib  may  not  be  objectionable  for  brood- 
comb,  but  is -  very  bad  when  used  in  sec- 
tions, or  even  in  shallow  frames  when  the 
honey  is  to  be  sold  as  bulk  comb  honey. 
Samples  of  comb  foundation  I  have  had 
from  Germany  and  Austria  are  little  bettei' 
than  our  own  product,  but  still  they  re- 
main far  behind  that  made  in  America, 
and  the  reason  for  this  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

I  wish  to  give  some  particulars  about 
my  own  appliances  and  methods,  so  far  as 
they  differ  from  those  usually  described  or 
illustrated  in  Gleanings. 

BOTTOM-BOAED. 

The  end-piece  of  my  bottom-board  is  not 
nailed  fast  but  is  fastened  to  the  sides  with 
a  brass  hinge  at  one  end  and  a  hive-clamp 
at  the  other.  I  consider  the  movable  end 
very  convenient  because  I  use  shallow  tin 
trays  for  stimulative  feeding;  and  by  throw- 
ing open  this  end- 
piece  the  trays  may  be 
pushed  in  from  the 
back  and  filled  readily 
without  disturbing  the 
bees.  The  robbers 
are  also  less  of  a  nui- 
sance than  when  they 
can  smell  the  diluted 
honey  at  the  entrance. 

The  greatest  advan- 
tage, however,  of  the 
loose  end  is  that  it  en- 
ables me  to  clean  the 
floor-board  in  Avinter 
without  disturbing  the 
bees  above.  The  sides 
of  my  bottom-board 
are  about  an  inch  high, 
and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the 
bottom  -  bars  of  the 
brood  -  frame   is  2^/2 

inches,  permitting  a  large  scraper  to  pass 
freely  under  them.  This  scraper  is  made 
of  a  common  flat  file  forged  to  the  dimen- 
sions Ys  X  1/^  X  8  inches,  and  fitted  with  a 
long  handle  made  of  stout  wire  fastened 
to  it  in  the  middle  with  a  screw  thread  and 
nut.  I  push  the  handle  thru  the-  entrance 
and  haul  the  scraper  thru  the  hive  from 
the  back  so  that  all  the  dirt  and  dead 


bees  will  be  drawn  out  in  twj  or  three 
strokes. 

By  examining  the  refuse  that  I  pull  out  I 
am  enabled  to  know  the  condition  of  the 
colony.  If  I  find  it  damp,  more  ventilation 
is  needed  at  the  entrance.  A  large  number 
of  honey  crystals  or  wax  grains  in  the 
sweepings  show  that  the  bees  need  water. 
Larvae  of  wax-moths  indicate  the  bees  have 
been  cleaning  out  the  cells  for  brood-rear- 
ing. Dead  bees  with  extended  tongnes  indi- 
cate starvation,  while  the  finding  of  a  dead 
queen  shows  me  that  I  have  to  overhaul  the 
colony  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
To  make  this  kind  of  examination  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  that  the  floor  board  be 
scrupulously  clean  whqn  preparing  the  bees 
for  winter  in  the  fall. 

I  make  the  end-piece  higher  than  the  sides 
of  the  bottom-board  so  that  it  extends  up  on 
the  back  of  the  hive. 

EXTEAXCE-BLOCK.  ^ 

I  make  my  entrance  cleats  IV2  inches 
wide,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not  fit  too 
tight,  else  when  swollen  by  the  rains  I  would 
have  too  much  difficulty  in  removing  them. 
If  necessary  I  fasten  them  to  one  of  the 
sides  with  a  small  wedge.  These  wedges  of- 
ten are  handv.  as,  for  instance,  in  aivino-  a 


Hamelberg's  hive-bottom.  A,  entrance  cleat  for  winter.  B,  entrance 
cleat  for  summer.  C,  galvanized  iron  piece  to  close  either  entrance  of  B. 
D,  back  cleat  opened. 

little  super  ventilation  or  in  fastening  Alley 
traps  to  the  entrance. 

I  have  a  vertical  saw-kerf  in  the  block  on 
either  side  in  which  I  can  slip  a  strip  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  When  not  in  use  this  strip  is 
simply  turned  up  in  a  vertical  position 
against  the  hive  so  that  it  will  not  get  lost. 

For  winter  I  use  special  entrance-blocks 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  other,  but  with 
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an  opening  of  only  1/4  x  2%  inches  at  one 
end,  so  that  the  entrance  will  be  at  the  right 
side  of  the  hive. 

HIVE-STANDS. 

My  hive-stands  are  like  those  commonly 
used  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  four 
pieces  of  inch  material  nailed  squarely  to- 
gether. I  strengthen  these  frames,  how- 
ever, by  nailing  triangular  blocks  in  the 
corners.  I  have  these  stands  supported  on 
legs  about  eight  inches  long  so  that  I  can 
put  my  feet  underneath.  This  is  very  con- 
venient when  lifting  heavy  supers. 

Before  nailing  the  hive-stands  together  I 
soak  all  the  lumber  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
earbolineum  so  that  the  stand  will  last  for 
years  before  showing  any  signs  of  decay.  I 
can  not  recommend  this  disinfectant  too 
highly  for  all  wooden  structures  that  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  soil. 

SUPER-COVERS. 

My  super-covers  have  a  hole  in  the  center 
to  fit  the  mouth  of  a  common  fruit-jar.  Be- 
sides feeding  syrup  I  also  feed  rock  candy, 
and  the  holes  in  the  boards  answer  very  well 


for  this  also.  In  mild  winters,  when  the 
bees  consume  a  great  deal  of  stores,  I  some- 
times fear  that  they  have  too  little  to  last 
until  spring,  then  T  feed  candy  cakes  made 
after  the  recipe  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture. 

In  January  we  often  have  one  or  two  fine 
days  when  the  thermometer  rises  above  50 
degrees,  when  the  bees  have  a  chance  for  a 
cleansing  flight.  On  such  occasions  I  scrape 
the  peat  dust  (the  packing  material  in  the 
super)  to  one  side,  thus  uncovering  the  thin 
board  that  rests  over  the  hole  m  the  super- 
cover  above  mentioned.  Then  I  can  replace 
the  thin  board  by  a  cake  of  candy  (about 

pounds)  which  I  cover  with  a  piece  of 
burlap  and  scrape  the  peat  dust  back  over 
it.  This  takes  less  time  than  to  tell  about  it, 
and  the  bees  are  very  little  disturbed. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  holes  in  the 
Iioards  is  that  they  enable  me  to  take  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  interior  of  the  hive  at 
times  when  it  is  too  cold  to  overhaul  the 
brood-nest. 

Soest,  Holland. 


SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BEEYARD 


BY  J.  E.  JORDAN 


Much  of  the  bee  disease  of  today  is 
spread  by  the  unsanitary  conditions  tolerat- 
ed by  beekeepers.  Many  give  the  matter  no 
thought  whatever;  some  know  just  enough 
about  bees  to  take  the  honey  from  them, 
and  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  more  to 
learn.  Sanitary  conditions  are  just  as  im- 
portant in  beekeeping  as  elsewhere.  I 
think  the  greatest  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  to  devote  a  certain  day  or  week 
of  each  year  to  cleaning  up,  all  the  bee- 
keepers to  get  busy  on  that  day. 

In  getting  things  sanitary,  first  look  into 
the  location  of  the  apiary.  Are  the  grounds 
clean?  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
I  have  found  it  best  to  place  the  hives  so 
that  the  sun  will  shine  on  them  during  the 
whole  day.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  known 
to  kill  many  germs.  I  do  not  advocate 
shade  here,  as  some  bees  are  inclined  to  be 
cross  in  a  cool  shady  place  and  will  not 
work  as  early  and  late  as  those  in  the  sun. 
Of  course  if  in  a  hot  climate  a  little  shade 
during  part  of  the  day  is  desirable. 

See  that  the  hives  are  well  up  off  the 
ground,  so  that  plenty  of  air  may  circulate 
under  them.  Never  let  grass  grow  so  tall  in 
front  of  the  hives  that  the  bees  can  hardly 
get  in  and  out.  Keep  the  grass  clipped 
short;  and  if  you  haven't  time  to  mow  it 


yourself,  put  a  few  sheep  in  the  apiary 
and  they  will  keep  it  short  for  you. 

When  examining  a  colony,  and  the  frames 
have  burr-combs  on  them  filled  with  honey, 
do  not  allow  this  honey  to  drip  to  the 
ground  to  attract  other  bees.  Hold  the 
dripping  frame  over  the  hive  so  that  the 
bees  of  that  hive  will  take  care  of  it.  If 
you  wish  to  scrape  or  cut  off  the  burr-combs 
do  not  throw  them  out  in  the  yard.  Put 
them  in  a  lard-can  fitted  with  a  tight  cover. 
Do  not  give  other  bees  a  chance  to  get  at 
these  wet  burr  combs,  as  it  will  be  more 
than  likely  to  start  robbing. 

Never  leave  combs,  fixtures,  or  tools  on 
the  floors  where  people  have  to  walk;  for 
if  you  have  visitors,  and  they  happen  to  be 
beekeepers  who  are  careless,  germs  from 
diseased  honey  or  combs  may  be  on  the 
soles  of  their  shoes.  Shallow  steel  pans 
are  fine  for  holding  supers  or  combs;  but 
old  newspapers  are  cheaper  and  better 
than  the  pans,  as  they  can  be  burned  when 
soiled. 

If  an  inspector  comes  to  your  place  to 
examine  your  bees,  have  him  wash  and  dis- 
infect his  hands  and  tools  before  beginning 
his  work.  Have  this  done  in  your  presence 
— do  not  take  his  v  ord  for  it.  A  good 
many  inspectors  obtain  their  positions  thru 
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political  pull,  and  know  very  little  about 
bees.  These  are  more  likely  to  scatter  the 
disease  than  to  clean  it  up.  There  are  many 
fine  inspectors  who  are  doing  a  world  of 
good,  and  who  are  experts  in  their  line; 
but  for  fear  that  one  of  the  careless  kind 
may  happen  along  I  have  given  this  word 
of  caution.  We  want  good  inspectors; 
so  when  you  find  one  who  is  not  doing  the 
work  properly,  report  the  matter  at  once. 

Shippers  of  extracted  honey  in  barrels 
should  see  that  these  barrels  are  perfectly 
tight  and  that  no  honey  adheres  to  the 
outside.  Leaky  barrels  are  very  danger- 
ous, as  the  ear  in  which  they  are  being 


shipped  may  be  put  on  a  siding  and  re- 
main for  days,  allowing  bees  in  the  vicin- 
ity to  rob  the  honey.  This  also  happens 
on  the  platforms  of  stations  and  in  the 
wagons  which  carry  the  honey  from  the 
station.  I  believe  that  if  a  national  law 
could  be  passed  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
barrels  in  shipping  extracted  honey  we 
should  be  able  to  keep  our  bees  in  a  better 
condition.  Nothing  but  tight  tin  cans 
should  be  used.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  extra  outer  cases  for  section  honey, 
to  catch  the  drip  should  a  section  get 
smashed. 

Morgan,  Ky. 


COUNTING  THE  COST  OF  SUGAR 


BY  JOSEPH  GRAY 


We  never  feed  in  this  locality.  The  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  feeding  of  sugar  is  of 
vast  importance.  Let  me  take  J.  L.  Byer's 
statement,  page  1016,  Noy.  1,  "  with  a  good 
flow  from  buckwheat,  say  40  to  60  lbs.,  even 
the  Jumbo  hives  will  need  feeding  after 
supers  are  off."  Buckwheat  honey  is  a 
poorer  gTade  than  clover.  Figure  the  cost 
of  taking  off  that  honey  and  marketing  it. 
Again,  figure  the  price  of  sugar,  and  freight 
on  the  same — labor  of  making  into  syrup, 
and  time  occupied  in  feeding. 

We  leave  sufficient  honey  to  carry  the 
apiary  thru.  When  we  get  to  our  last  ex- 
tracting we  estimate  by  previous  experience 
how  much  will  be  needed.  If  we  decide  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  four  full  combs  in  the 
super,  four  are  left;  or  if  it  is  a  question 
of  apiaries,  possibly  four  out  cf  ten  apiaries 
are  not  extracted  the  last  time. 

We  motor  to  a  yard;  and  with  a  long  box 
holding  40  combs  we  pick  up  full  combs  and 


replace  with  empties.  We  next  go  to  a 
yard  needing  feed.  The  hives  are  hefted,  and 
those  needing  stores  are  fed  by  exchang- 
ing full  combs  for  empties.  If  necessary  to 
go  below  we  do  so,  and  a  bucket  of  mud  is 
used  to  close  the  joint  between  the  brood- 
nest  and  super  and  destroy  the  scent.  A 
sharp  eye  is  kept  for  robbers,  and  every 
caution  taken  to  insure  against  them.  On 
some  days  we  can  work  right  along;  on 
another  day  it  will  not  be  two  hours  before  it 
is  necessary  to  stop.  Sometimes  we  can 
work  well  part  of  the  day,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  be  unable  to  touch  a  hive. 
Much  depends  on  the  bees.  With  an  auto, 
if  we  can  work  only  half  an  hour  at  one 
apiary  we  close  up  and  motor  to  the  next. 

I  think  if  some  of  the  beekeepers  will 
stop  to  figure  out  the  cost  between  a  low- 
grade  honey  and  a  feed-bill  they  will  be 
likely  to  cut  out  the  latter. 

Heber,  Cal. 


LAWS  TOO  DRASTIC  COULD  NOT  BE  ENFORCED 

BY   HARRY  LATHROP 


In  the  June  first  issue,  page  425,  ap- 
pears an  editorial,  "  Legislation  too  Dras- 
tic." I  wish  heartily  to  second  this.  Rel- 
ative to  laws  regarding  the  sale  of  honey 
from  apiaries  in  which  American  foul  brood 
exists,  I  once  asked  in  our  Wisconsin  con- 
vention what  a  beekeeper  would  do  with  a 
crop  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  nice  ex- 
tracted honey  if  the  discovery  should  be 
made  before  marketing  that  foul  brood  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  yard.  The  only  answer 
to  such  a  question  is,  "  Sell  it."  There  is  no 
other  common-sense  answer.    Much  of  the 


extracted  honey  placed  on  the  market  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  West  and  of  the  East  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  has  been  produced  in 
yards  where  foul  brood  existed.  Foul  brood 
in  the  brood-chambers  does  not  affect  the 
purity,  for  food  purposes,  of  honey  pro- 
duced over  queen-excluders,  and  no  chemist 
on  earth  could  tell  which  is  so  produced  and 
which  is  not. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  Ameri- 
can foul  brood  closely  for  a  number  of 
years,  altho  I  think  my  apiary  is  now  free 
from  it.    The  disease  is  not  very  contagious 
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unless  the  hives  are  so  neglected  that  bees 
from  healthy  colonies  are  allowed  to  rob 
weak  or  dead  foul-broody  colonies.  Honey 
from  the  extracting-supers  will  seldom  pro- 
pagate the  trouble.  Extracting  combs  clean- 
ed up  by  the  bees  and  placed  away  dry  will 
not  cause  foul  brood  thereafter.  Hive- 
bodies  that  are  perfectly  dry  and  clean  will 
not  spread  the-  disease  if  used  for  clean 
stock.  Frames  from  which  the  comb  has 
been  boiled  in  a  melting-vat  are  safe  to  use 
again,  and  need  not  be  destroyed. 

American  foul  brood  need  not  discourage 
any  one  who  attends  properly  to  the  bees. 
It  will  ruin  a  neglected  apiary  if  time 
enough  is  allowed. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

The  wintering  problem  is  the  question  of 
greatest  importance  with  us.  Dysentery 
will  destroy  more  bees  than  foul  brood  on 
the  average.  It  reduced  an  apiary  of  140 
colonies  to  one  of  30  for  me  in  one  winter. 
Foul  brood  never  was  that  bad  in  my  ex- 
perience. So  far  as  legislation  is  concern- 
ed, it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  an  official 
to  forbid  a  beekeeper  to  sell  a  nice  crop  of 
honey  that  had  been  produced  in  an  infected 
apiary ;  but  if  the  ofificial  should  happen  to 
discover  it  in  his  own  yard  the  case  would 
look  different.  Laws  not  founded  on  com- 
mon sense  will  not  be  enforced  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Bridgeport,  Wis. 


THE  REASON  FOR  THE  DRONE -LAYING  QUEENS 

...  BY  A.   C.  AMES 


On  my  inspection  trips  among  beekeepers 
over  the  state  I  find  some  complaint  in 
regard  to  queens  purchased  from  queen- 
breeders,  turning  out  to  be  drone-layers. 
The  complaints  have  been  directed  against 
men  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  with, 
and  whom  I  know  to  be  among  our  very 
best  queen-breeders.  It  is  possible  for  a 
well-meaning  queen-breeder  to  send  out  un- 
intentionally a  drone-laying  queen  as  an 
untested  queen. 

To  illustrate:  I  wish  to  describe  a  case 
that  occurred  in  my  home  yard  this  season. 


I  had  produced  a  batch  of  fine  cells  and 
used  one  to  requeen  a  colony  that  had  a 
failing  queen.  In  due  time  the  cell  hatch- 
ed, and  on  one  of  my  visits  home  some 
three  weeks  later  I  found  the  queen  to  be 
laying;  and  as  she  was  a  very  fine-appear- 
ing queen  I  took  it  for  granted  that  that 
colony  was  in  good  condition  or  soon  would 
be.  On  account  of  being  away  from  home 
almost  continuously  I  am  sometimes  unable 
to  give  my  bees  the  attention  they  should 
have. 

On  my  last  visit  home   (Sept.  22)  I 
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noticed  from  an  entrance  examination  that 
that  colony  did  not  appear  very  strong,  and 
that  the  bees  flying  were  all  old  ones.  T 
examined  the  colony  and  found  the  greatest 
amount  of  drone  brood  I  ever  saw, in  one 
colony,  without  a  cell  of  worker  brood.  I  am 
certain  that  that  queen  never  mated,  and, 
as  a  result,  never  produced  a  worker  bee. 
Judging  from  appearance  alone  one  would 
consider  that  queen  very  good.  She  must 
have  been  confined  to  the  hive  by  bad 
weather.  I  examined  her  for  a  defective 
wing,  but  the  wings  seemed  normal. 

The  past  summer  has  been  for  the  most 
part  rainy  and  cold,  and  there  is  probably 
more  of  this  kind  of  trouble  than  usual. 

Peninsula,  Ohio. 


BEES  IN  A  SOLID  MASS  SIX  FEET 
HIGH 


BY  0.  B.  GRIFFIN 


The  picture  shows  the  largest  swarm  of 
bees  I  ever  took  down.  This  swarm  was 
hived  in  July,  1915,  and  consisted  of  six  or 
more  swarms  all  in  one  cluster.  From  the 
ground  to  the  highest  point  it  was  6  feet 
4  inches  in  length.  The  extreme  width  was 
4  feet  2  inches.  Where  the  cluster  was 
solid  it  measured  thi'ee  feet  thru,  altho  the 
smallest  diameter  was  only  41/2  inches  at 
the  ground.  It  was  certainly  a  magnificent 
sight  to  one  who  loves  bees.  I  divided  the 
swarm  and  hived  the  divisions,  but  they 


A  mammoth  cluster  of  bees,  six  feet  high,  made 
up  of  six  swarms  that  settled  together. 

made  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  before  they  were 
settled  to  stay. 
Caribou,  Me. 


IS  IT  BEST  TO  HAVE  ONE  DOMINANT  RACE  OF  BEES  ONLY? 

BY  T.  T.  TAYLOR 


There  have  been  frequent  discussions  re- 
garding black  bees  versus  Italians.  In  the 
March  1st  issue  for  last  year  the  editor  says 
that  the  blacks  seem  to  be  the  dominant 
or  persistent  variet3\  This  suggests  to  me 
that  a  wider  and  more  important  question 
can  be  raised  here  than  that  of  whether 
the  black  or  the  Italian  bee  is  the  better. 
This  question  is :  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a 
number  of  varieties  and  hybrids,  as  at 
present,  in  any  country,  or  only  one  domi- 
nant variety?  This  is  not  a  question  for 
beekeepers  of  the  United  States  only;  it  is 
a  question  which,  I  think,  should  be  con- 
sidered by  beekeepers  of  all  countries  where 
there  is  more  than  one  variety.  In  fact,  J 
think  this  question  pertains  more  to  other 
countries  than  to  the  United  States,  where 
the  Italian  bee  is  so  popular,  tho  apparent- 
ly not  the  dominant  one.    I  will  put  my 


arguments  in  favor  of  this  question  in  a  few 
numbered  paragrajDhs  which,  I  think,  in- 
volve more  or  less  the  conclusion  which  T 
draw  from  them — namely,  that  it  is  best 
to  have  only  one  dominant  variety  in  cer- 
tain countries  if  not  in  all. 

1.  The  aim  of  beekeeping  is  predominant- 
ly an  economic  one.  It  is  the  gathering 
of  honey,  a  food  which  is  otherwise  going 
to  waste,  in  the  largest  quantity  and  with 
the  least  effort.  In  other  words,  the  pre- 
dominant aim  is  monetary  profit.  Personal 
pleasure,  hobby,  or  the  color  of  the  bee, 
are  but  secondary  considerations. 

2.  If  aU  the  varieties  of  bees  in  a  country 
were  left  to  interbreed  and  compete,  a 
single  variety  would  in  most  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  be  produced  which  we  should  call  a 
dominant  variety  because  of  its  being  a 
resultant  survival  of  all  the  others.  Only 
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one  variety,  the  best,  all  things  considered, 
is  required.  Such  a  dominant  variety 
would  tend  to  become  fixed  in  its  character- 
istics; but  it  would  always  be  capable  of 
very  considerable  gradual  and  permanent 
improvement  by  elimination  and  selection. 

3.  Tho  there  is  much  difference  between 
the  different  varieties  in  honey-gathering, 
swarming,  disposition,  etc.,  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the  economic  re- 
sults of  that  which  we  may  call  the  dom- 
inant variety  of  certain  countries,  and  the 
best  imported  variety  or  improved  strain. 
We  are,  perhaps,  as  likely  or  more  likely 
to  obtain  a  better  bee  by  consistently  im- 
proving the  dominant  variety  than  by  im- 
proving any  other  variety  or  by  producing 
hybrids. 

4.  Bees  differ  from  other  domestic  live 
stock,  such  as  cattle,  in  that  we  cannot 
control  their  mating  and  breeding  to  the 
extent  that  would  enable  us  to  maintain  a 
non-dominant  variety  as  our  sole  variety. 
That  is,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  breed 
non-dominant  varieties  we  must  always  ex- 
pect to  have  along  with  them  numerous 
mongrels  of  undesirable  quality;  whereas 
if  we  breed  only  one  dominant  variety  we 
should  be  practically  free  from  such  mon- 
grels. The  maintainance  of  the  queens  of 
an  apiary  will,  on  the  present  system  of 
cross-breeding,  always  be  a  more  or  less 
troublesome  and  costly  item;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  this  cost  and  effort  should  be 
reduced,  as  it  could  be  if  we  had  only  one ' 
variety. 

5.  There  may  be  said  to  be  three  methods 
of  improving  the  bee  as  of  improving  plant 
and  animal  life  generally ;  namely,  by  elim- 
ination, selection,  and  hybridization.  The 
hybridization  method  breaks  up  the  heredi- 
tary constitution  of  the  organism  so  much 
that  we  lose  one  good  point  while  breeding 
for  another.  Thus  improvements  made  by 
the  hybridization  method  are  not  easily  fix- 
ed but  are  easily  lost.  The  hybridization 
method  is  unnatural  and  undesirable  except 
as  a  means  of  inducing  slight  variations 
to  work  upon  when  the  stock  is  too  fixed. 
The  eliminative  method  is  slow  but  sure; 
the  selective  method  is  quicker  but  less 
sure.  The  eliminative  method  is  a  safe 
one  because  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
judge  what  a  defect  is,  and  the  rest  is  left 
to  nature.  The  selective  method  is  not  so 
safe,  because,  while  one  may  judge  a  good 
quality,  such  as  honey-gathering,  there  are 
other  qualities  which  may  go  along  with 
it,  such  as  a  tendency  to  disease,  that  are 
not  so  easily  judged.  Thus  in  breeding 
from  one  parent  on  the  strength  of  one  or 
more  selected  good  qualities,  we  may  carry 


forward,  quite  as  extensively,  a  bad  quality 
that  is  either  unrecognizable  or  ignored.  In 
the  method  of  elimination  we  rear  our  fu- 
ture stock  from  a  large  quantity  of  indi- 
viduals having  very  numerous  points  which 
are  intermixed  by  cross-fertilization ;  where- 
as in  the  method  of  selection  we  rear  our 
future  stock  from  comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals which  may  not  contain  all  those 
points  which  it  is  desirable  to  carry  for- 
ward. Suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  100 
queens  of  one  variety,  but  each  having 
slight  differences  of  quality.  If  we  elimi- 
nate 10  defectives  we  rear  from  and  carry 
forward  the  points  of  all  or  some  of  the 
remaining  90.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
rear  from  two  individuals  selected  for  de- 
sired points,  we  leave  behind  the  various 
points  of  the  remaining  98,  and  at  the 
same  time  lose,  to  a  great  extent,  the  as- 
sumed advantages  of  varied  cross-fertiliza- 
tion in  maintaining  vigor.  The  method  of 
elimination  can  be  and  should  be  carried 
out  by  every  beekeeper;  but  the  method  of 
selection  may  be  of  doubtful  future  benefit, 
even  when  carried  out  by  an  expert.  In 
the  elimination  method  we  co-operate  with 
nature;  but  in  the  selection  method  we 
may  be  fighting  against  nature.  There- 
fore elimination,  the  primary  method  of 
nature,  is  still  the  primary  method  by 
which  man  can  adapt  domestic  organic 
life  to  his  requirements;  and  selection,  tho 
more  rapid,  should  be  used  only  in  modera- 
tion, and  subordinated  to  ^  elimination,  for 
fear  of  specializing  in  defects,  and  inbreed- 
ing; while  hybridization  should  be  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  method  to  be  used  only  oc- 
casionally, and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
break  up  the  hereditary  constitution  of  the 
organism. 

I  do  not  expect  that  all  the  arguments  in 
the  foregoing  five  paragraphs  will  be  ac- 
cepted. I  do  not  say  that  I  accept  them  all 
myself  without  qualification  or  further 
consideration.  But  considering  the  argu- 
ment generally — namely,  that  the  aim  of 
beekeeping  is  mainly  economic ;  that  na- 
ture has  a  tendency  to  produce  one  variety 
in  a  country ;  that  one  variety  is  suffieient ; 
that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  economic 
results  of  any  of  the  varieties;  that  the 
breeding  of  bees  cannot  be  completely  and 
continuously  cohtrolled  by  man,  and  that 
some  of  the  present  methods  of  breeding  are 
unnatural,  and  unlikely  to  result  in  per- 
manent improvement  without  accompany- 
ing weaknesses,  I  am  inclined  to  draw  the 
conclusion  from  them  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  present  and  future  of 
beekeeping,  in  some  countries  at  least,  if 
beekeepers  were  to  co-operate  in  improving 


bridization,  thereby  breaking  irp^te  hered- 
itary constitution  of  the  organism.  So  it 
may  be  in  regard  to  bees.  Many  beekeep- 
ers in  the  British  Isles  would  give  up  all 
thought  of  improved  strains  if  only  they 
could  get  a  bee  that  would  live  at  all.  It  is 
probable  that  the  reason  why  Isle  of  Wight 
disease  is  so  bad  here  is  that  the  dominant 
race  has  been  thus  broken  up  by  intercross- 
ing with  foreign  varieties,  thus  producing 
hybrids  and  mongTels  of  weak  constitution 
which  cannot  resist  what  is,  perhaps,  only 
an  old-standing  bee-disease. 

If  this  policy,  which  we  may  call  the 
dominant  bee  policy,  is  correct,  how  can  it 
be  carried  out  ?  It  can  be  only  partly  done 
by  legislation  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
bees;  for  no  doubt  selected  ncn-dominant 
strains  could  be  maintained  in  some  coun- 
tries indefinitely,  tho  the  number  of  such 
strains  would  certainly  be  reduced.  In  ad- 
dition to  legislation  it  would  be  necessary 
for  beekeepers  to  co-operate  thru  their  as- 
sociations in  cultivating  and  improving  the 
dominant  variety  oi\\y. 

Acacia  House,  Beverley,  England. 
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that  variety  of  bee  which  is  found  to 
be  the  dominant  one  of  their  respective 
countries.  I  think  that,  in  the  case  of  some 
countries,  if  onlj^  a  fraction  of  the  effort 
thaf  has  been  expended  on  importing,  pro- 
ducing, and  maintaining  non  -  dominant 
varieties  had  been  applied  to  the  gTadual 
improvement  of  the  dominant  variety, 
gTeater  progTess  would  have  been  made 
than  has  been  made  in  those  countries  up 
to  the  present  time. 

But  this  question  is  not  only  one  of  im- 
proving the  bee,  and,  thereby,  beekeeping; 
it  is  one,  perhaps,  of  saving  beekeeping 
from  partial  disaster.  Many  plants  and 
animals  are  now  more  subject  to  disease 
than  their  less  cultivated  progenitors  were. 
Why  is  this?  It  is  not  a  condition  that  we 
should  regard  as  unavoidable  in  the  cul- 
ture of  plants  and  animals.  I  think  it  is 
due  to  carelessness  in  not  letting  nature 
have  more  of  her  own  way.  That  is,  it  is 
due  to  an  insufficient  application  of  the 
slow  and  natural  method  of  elimination,  to 
too  much  selective  propagation  and  in- 
breeding, and  to  a  mistaken  degree  of  hy- 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVENTION 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  report 
of  this  convention,  on  account  of  the  limit 
of  our  space;  and  we  can  do  little  more, 
therefore,  than  give  some  of  the  important 
points  brought  out  in  the  discussions. 

Mr.  David  Running,  one  of  the  best  bee- 
keepers in  the  state  and  in  the  United 
States,  made  a  most  excellent  presiding 
officer.  He  not  only  understood  the  fine 
points  of  discussion  but  took  particular 
pains  to  draw  them  out.  In  some  cases  he 
kept  the  speaker  upon  the  platform,  after 
delivering  his  address,  so  that  those  who 
desired  to  do  so  could  ask  him  questions. 
This  feature,  apparently  original  with  Mr. 
Running,  added  no  little  to  the  value  of  the 
address,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  out 
points  overlooked  or  not  thoroly  understood. 
The  general  character  of  the  papers  was 
of  the  very  best,  and  credit  is  due  to  Sec. 
r.  Eric  Millen  for  the  excellent  program 
which  he  prepared. 

HOW  MUCH  MORE  COMB  THAX  OF  EXTRACTED 
CAN-  BE  PRODUCED? 

Some  of  the  beekeepers  held  that  they 
could  produce  a  half  more  of  extracted — 
some  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  question 
received  more  than  ordinary  attention  for 
the  reason  that  extracted  honey  appears  to 
be  going  up  while  comb  honey  is  going 


down.  Whether  one  could  afford  to  pro- 
duce comb  honey  in  view  of  the  rising 
prices  of  extracted  was  a  fair  question  to. 
ask.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be 
that  both  comb  and  extracted  should  be 
produced,  but  more  of  the  latter,  as  it  is 
not  wise  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Moreover,  there  are  some  colonies  that  do 
better  for  extracted,  and  others  better  for 
comb. 

STROXG  OR  MEDIUM  COLONIES  FOR  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  COMB  HONEY. 

Practically  all  of  those  present  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  agreed  that  the 
strongest  colonies  in  the  spring  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  the  production  of 
comb  honey,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
inclined  to  swarm  before  the  actual  honey- 
producing  season  comes  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  medium-strength  colonies  are  at  about 
the  right  strength  by  the  time  the  honey- 
flow  opens  up,  and  are,  therefore,  less  in- 
clined to  swarm. 

COMB  HONEY  WITHOUT  SWARMING. 

m^s.  Wilber  Frye.  of  Sand  Lake.  Michi- 
gan, was  pronounced  by  Pres.  Running  one 
of  the  most  successful  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers in  the  state.  She  was  called  to  the 
platform  and  asked  to  give  her  method  of 
producing  honey.    It  will  not  be  possible 
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or  necessary  to  give  here  the  full  details,  be- 
cause we  have  asked  her  to  prepare  an 
article  for  GleaningS;,  telling  just  how  she 
proceeds.  But  for  the  present,  at  inast, 
we  may  say  that  she  produces  comb  honey 
by  dequeening  her  colonies,  then  cutting 
out  cells  nine  days  afterward.  In  answer 
to  repeated  questions  she  said  that  she 
could  not  discover  that  the  queenless  colo- 
nies were  much  inferior  to  those  operated  by 
other  methods  and  with  queens.  She  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  dequeening  colonies 
for  the  production  of  comb  honey  that 
seems  to  give  remarkable  results  in  lier 
locality  and  with  her  management.  She 
and  another  woman  do  all  the  work,  run- 
ning a  series  of  outyards,  producing  very 
fine  comb  honey,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
swarming. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  COLONIES  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  COMB  HONEY. 

It  was  clearly  shown  thruout  the  discus- 
sion that  there  is  quite  a  ditference  between 
different  colonies  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  Some  that  are  well  adapted  for 
extracted  are  not  fitted  at  all  for  comb. 
Colonies  that  produce  dark-colored  cap- 
pings,  or  are  inclined  to  swarm,  should  be 
run  for  extracted.  Those  that  show  the 
best  results  in  previous  years  in  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  should  be  selected  for 
comb  honey. 

In  this  connection  the  color  of  the  cap- 
pings  received  considerable  consideration. 
Some  argued  that  the  dark  cappings  are 
caused  by  too  little  ventilation.  Others 
held  that  the  strain  of  bees  and  the  season 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
stated  that  a  slow  flow  causes  darker-looking 
comb  honey  than  where  the  nectar  comes 
in  rapidly. 

EFFICIENT  BEEKEEPING. 

This  question  was  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Miller,  of  Valparaiso, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Miller  called  attention  to 
the  wasteful  methods  employed  by  many 
beekeepers,  and  he  explained  how,  by  the 
use  of  proper  tools  and  equipment,  with 
the  right  kind  of  planning  one  may  very 
greatly  increase  the  crops  with  the  same 
labor.  He  mentioned  a  case  particularly 
of  one  beekeeper  who  was  kept  busy  thru- 
out the  season  taking  care  of  60  colonies, 
while  another,  his  successor,  took  care  of 
400  colonies  in  the  same  locality,  with  an 
expenditure  of  time  equivalent  to  only  two 
days  in  the  week,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  another  business.  This  called 
forth  a  lively  challenge  from  several,  and 
then  it  developed  that  Mr.  Miller  was  the 
man  who  was  able  to  accomplish  the  feat. 
Mr.  Miller  is  manager  of  a  local  telephone 


company,  and  is  not  only  a  trained  business 
man  but  a  good  beekeeper.  Just  how  he 
is  able  to  accomplish  so  much  work  with 
so  little  labor  he  will  explain  later  on  in 
Gleanings.  When  the  question  was  rais- 
ed whether  it  was  possible  for  him  in  so 
small  an  allotment  of  time  to  do  good  work 
among  so  many  colonies,  a  neighbor  of 
his,  Mr.  Bull,  said  he  actually  knew  that 
he  did  do  it. 

CHOOSING  A  LOCATION. 

This  was  admirably  handled  by  Ira  D. 
Bartlett,  of  East  Jordan,  Mich.  In  the 
order  of  their  importance  he  puts  the  man 
first,  location  second,  equipment  third. 
The  locality  and  the  man  must  work  to- 
gether. The  flora  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  is  desirable  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  honey-producing  plants  to  build 
up  the  bees  in  the  spring,  to  provide  good 
forage  in  the  height  of  the  season  when  the 
main  crop  is  secured,  and  a  fall  flow  if 
possible  to  put  the  bees  in  proper  condition 
for  winter.  A  protected  spot  in  the  local- 
ity is  essential.  He  would  have  woods  or 
shrubbery  around  the  apiary,  not  only  to 
protect  the  bees  but  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  in  early  spring  to  get 
pollen.  Proximity  to  water  is  important, 
but  he  avoids  putting  the  yards  in  a  low 
damp  place.  If  possible  the  locality  should 
be  where  there  are  good  roads,  churches, 
and  schools,  lie  does  not  place  the  bees 
too  near  a  lake  or  stream.  Many  bees  are 
lost  by  dropping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

A  southeast  or  southern  slope  is  best.  The 
apiary  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  part 
and  the  honey-house  and  buildings  on  the 
lower.  Mr.  Bartlett  places  the  hives  in 
long  rows  for  convenience  in  shoving  a 
wheelbarrow  from  one  hive  to  another 
when  loading  on  supers.  When  asked 
whether  bees  placed  in  long  rows  ao  not 
drift  more  or  less  he  admitted  that  this 
might  be  true,  but  his  hives  are  far  enough 
apart  (ten  feet)  so  that  it  does  not  cause 
any  trouble. 

A  scheme  for  EQUALIZING  COLONIES. 

Mr.  Bartlett  then  went  on  to  tell  how  he 
had  equalized  his  colonies  one  season  by 
putting  a  weak  one  in  place  of  the  strong, 
causing  the  flying  bees  of  the  strong  to 
join  the  weak.  He  admitted  that  this  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  care  to  prevent  some 
brood  from  being  neglected  in  the  stronger 
colony;  but  he  never  made  it  a  practice  to 
equalize  them  except  in  warm  or  hot 
weather. 

This  brought  out  considerable  discfus- 
sion,  but  thru  it  all  Mr.  Bartlett  held  his 
point  well.    We  have  asked  him  to  describe 
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his  methods  more  in  detail.  He  is  a  busy 
man;  but  if  we  can  get  him  to  write  we 
know  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  what 
he  has  to  say. 

THE  SALE  OF  HONEY. 

This  question  was  handled  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Townsend.  While  he  admitted  that  honey 
could  be  sold  by  the  producer  to  the  jobber, 
yet  the  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it 
has  to  go  thi^u  two  or  three  hands  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  He  rather  favored 
selling  to  the  consumer  direct.  He  puts  up 
his  honey  in  friction-top  pails,  five  and 
ten  pound  sizes,  the  former  selling  for  85 
cts.  and  the  latter  for  $1.60.  If  one  sells 
the  honey  at  wholesale  he  should  sell  to  the 
one  who  sells  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  asked  whether  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  grocer  when  he  sold  his 
honey  in  pails  from  house  to  house.  He 
replied  by  saying  that  the  grocer  does  not 
object  if  producers  do  not  undersell  him. 
Then  the  question  was  asked  whether,  at 
the  present  price  of  extracted  honey  at 
wholesale  or  jobbing,  a  retail  price  of 
$1.60  for  a  ten-pound  pail,  pail  thrown  in. 
is  not  too  low.  At  this  point  Mr.  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  made 
the  statement  that  many  beekeepers  are  not 
business  men ;  that  too  many  of  them  retail 
and  wholesale  honey  at  a  time  when  the 
difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  is 
often  very  small — ^so  little,  indeed,  that  the 
wholesaler  has  no  encouragement  in  buying 
honey  to  sell  again.  He  believes  that  one 
should  sell  to  the  jobber  at  jobbing  prices, 
to  the  wholesaler  at  wholesale  prices,  and 
to  the  retailer  at  retail.  When  asked  how 
much  honey  he  produced,  Mr.  Holtermann 
stated  that  his  crop  last  year  was  five  car- 
loads, and  that  he  sold  thirteen  more.  He 
sells  only  to  the  jobbers— not  to  the  retail 
trade. 

After  Mr.  Holtermann  had  closed  there 
were  two  or  three  who  took  exceptions  to 
his  statement  that  the  average  beekeeper 
is  not  a  business  man.  But  Mr.  Holter- 
mann hung  to  his  gTound.  He  considers 
the  middleman  a  blessing  in  disgTiise,  not , 
"  a;  necessary  evil." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Moore,  a  large  honey-producer 
in  Ohio,  felt  that  there  should  be  no  clash 
between  the  two  systems  of  selling.  At 
this  point,  IVIrs.  Wilber  Frye,  of  Sand  Lake, 
Michigan,  stated  that,  while  she  formerly 
sold  her  comb  honey  at  12  cts.,  she  now 
sells  to  the  jobber  at  13^/2,  the  jobber 
taking  the  entire  crop  off  her  hands  and 
paying  cash. 

Every  now  and  then  a  joke  was  fired 
at  Mr.  Holtermann  for  sajang  that  the  aver- 
age beeman  is  not  a  business  man. 


SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING  IX  A  CELLAR. 

While  it  is  usually  regarded  as  bad  prac- 
tice to  feed  in  a  cellar,  yet  Mr.  Leonard 
Griggs,  of  Flint,  Michigan,  successfully  fed 
58  colonies  three  days  after  he  put  them  in 
the  cellar,  and  they  all  came  out  in  fine 
condition  in  the  spring.  The  cellar  is  first 
warmed  up  with  an  oil-stove,  so  it  is  about 
the  temperature  of  a  living-room.  He  takes 
ordinary  ten-pound  pails,  punches  small 
holes  in  the  top,  fills  them  with  a  thick  syr- 
up, and  gives  the  syrup  (hot)  to  the  bees 
on  top  of  the  brood-nest.  The  syrup  is  all 
taken  down  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
the  feeders  are  taken  off. 

THE  POSS-IBILITIES  OF  THE  COMBLESS  PACK- 
AGE. 

This  was  discussed  by  A.  G.  Woodman, 
of  Grand  Rapids.  He  has  had  very  satis- 
factory results  getting  bees  from  the  South 
early  in  the  spring,  and  has  almost  come 
to  believe  that  a  beekeeper  could  afford  to 
let  his  bees  die  after  securing  the  main 
crop,  sell  the  honey,  and  then  buy  bees  in 
combless  packages  early  in  the  spring  to 
fill  up  his  hives.  Three  pounds  of  bees 
in  a  hive  by  the  first  of  May  give  a  nice 
start ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  queen 
laj'S  in  these  combs  soon  builds  up  a  good 
colony.  In  a  good  season  a  pound  of  bees 
pays  for  itself  well.  The  feasibility  of 
the  pound-package  business  depends  some- 
what upon  the  price  at  which  the  bees  can 
be  delivered  in  the  northern  states.  Mr. 
Woodman  thinks  that  $3.00  for  three 
pounds  of  bees  and  a  queen  is  a  fair  price ; 
and  if  they  can  be  secured  at  these  figures 
one  ought  to  make  a  fairly  good  return  on 
the  investment. 

While  in  Canada  a  few  days  ago  we  ran 
across  a  beekeeper  who  from  eighteen  1-lb. 
packages  of  bees  and  a  queen  secured  1800 
pounds  of  honey,  and  18  colonies  fit  for 
wintering  packed  outdoors.  While  this  was 
quite  a  remarkable  record  we  heard  of  a 
number  of  instances  at  the  jMichigan  con- 
vention where  others  had  done  quite  as 
well. 

PROTECTING  COMBS  FROM  THE  MOTH-MILLER. 

One  of  the  questions  from  the  question- 
box  was  what  to  do  with  wet  extracting- 
combs  just  from  the  extractor.  President 
Running  made  the  suggestion  that  they  be 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar.  The  temperature 
of  the  cellar  he  said  is  too  cold  for  the 
eggs  of  the  moth-miller  to  develop :  that 
as  soon  as  cold  weather  comes  on,  if  the 
combs  are  taken  out  a  freezing  kills  the 
eggs.  This  is  quite  a  valuable  point  that 
many  beekeepers  would  do  well  to  consider. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  a 
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banquet  was  served  by  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  and  M.  H. 
Hunt  &  Son,  of  Lansing,  Michigan.  This 
was  served  at  the  Baptist  church.  About 
150  were  present.  Among  those  who  re- 
sponded to  toasts  were  President  Francis 
Jager,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Bee  Cul- 


ture, Department  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul ;  Mr.  F.  Eric  Millen, 
formerly  foul-brood  inspector  for  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  B.  F.  Kindig,  and  Mr.  Morris. 

Numerous  prizes  were  offered  for  best 
displays  of  honey.  At  this  wi'iting  we 
have  not  received  a  list  of  the  winners. 


LETTING  THE  BEES  FASTEN  THE  FOUNDATION 

BY  M.  JOHNSTONE 


Enclosed  find  an  illustration  of  a  method 
of  fastening  full  sheets  of  foundation  with- 
out using  the  groove  or  wedge.  The  method 
permits  the  use  of  a  shallow  top-bar.  This 
is  experiment  number  twelve,  issued  by  the 
Apicultural  Department  of  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  originates  with  Pro- 
fessor Pettit. 

As  seen  in  the  illustration  the  wiring  dif- 
fers from  the  ordinary  in  that  the  top  wire 
is  comparatively  close  to  the  top-bar  (one- 
half  inch),  and  is  fastened  in  the  center  of 
the  top-bar  by  a  small  staple.  The  wire 
otherwise  is  used  as  in  the  ordinary  method 
with  the  precaution  that  it  must  be  drawn 
tight. 

The  foundation  is  placed  in  position  on  a 
board  the  size  of  the  inside  dimension  of  the 
frame  used.  The  wired  frame  is  then  Jaid 
on  top,  the  sheet  of  foundation  being  press- 
ed firmly  against  the  top-bar;  and  while  in 
this  position  it  is  imbedded  firmly. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  wedge-and-groove  system  for 
extracted  honey.  The  wedges  are  difficult 
to  drive  in  firmly,  and  the  sheet  of  founda- 
tion is  likely  to  buckle  in  putting  in  the 


groove,  especially  when  one  is  hurried  so 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  this  method  and 
fasten  so  firmly  and  neatly.  Of  course  the 
bees  do  the  fastening,  perfect  combs  being 
obtained  in  the  brood-chamber  as  well  as  in 
the  supers.  These  were  obtained  the  last 
season  in  a  good  flow,  which  likely  would  be 
one  requirement. 


The  method  has  an  added  advantage  in 
that  broken  combs  may  be  replaced  without 
the  necessity  of  digging  out  the  grooves  or 
removing  the  wedge.  The  shallow  frame 
also  gives  the  use  of  two  more  rows  of  cells 
ordinarily  occupied  by  the  deeper  bar, 

Cayuga,  Ont. 


STATISTICS  FOR  ONTARIO 

BY  J.  L.  BYER 


In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  Mr.  Geo.  Kingsmill, 
of  Guelph,  gives  some  startling  figures  as 
to  the  honey  production  of  Ontario  this 
past  season.  He  states  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  beekeepers  in  Ontario  keep- 
ing an  average  of  30  colonies  each — a  grand 
total  of  300,000  colonies.  With  this  year's 
estimated  average  of  89.6  pounds  per  col- 
ony, that  would  mean  25,880,000  pounds 
of  honey  —  I  figure  it  out  at  26,880,000 
pounds ;  but  a  million  is  not  much  one  way 
or  the  other  in  dealing  with  figures  of 
this  magnitude.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  would  take  between  eight  and  nine  trains 


of  50  or  60  cars  each  to  carry  the  crop  if 
all  were  marketed.  Here  I  again  figTire 
that,  counting  cars  of  25,000  pounds  each, 
it  would  take  1075  cars  to  hold  the  honey, 
and  that  would  fake  about  20  trains,  each 
of  50  cars,  to  handle  the  product. 

But  my  purpose  in  making  these  comments 
on  friend  Kingsmill's  article  was  not  pri- 
marily to  try  to  "  figure "  differently,  but 
to  confess  honestly  that  I  was  amazed  at 
the  magnitude  of  honey  production  in 
Ontario,  assuming  that  the  figures  are  any- 
where near  correct.  Personally  I  think  the 
estimate  too  high;  for  among  thousands  and 
thousands  of   colonies  not  reported,  but 
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"  estimated,"  I  have  an  idea  that  the  aver- 
age would  be  away  below  the  89,6  pounds 
mentioned.  I  base  these  opinions  from 
conditions  locally;  for  while  the  crop  was 
extra  good  here  this  year  in  our  county, 
yet  I  know  of  many  neglected  lots  of  bees 
that  produced  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  surplus.  But  making  allowance  for 
a  great  falling-off  in  the  estimate,  the  fact 
is  apparent  that  there  was  "  some  honey  " 
produced  in  Ontario  this  year — no  mistake 
about  that.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  figures 
are  for  Ontario  alone.  The  maritime  prov- 
inces produce  quite  a  lot  of  honey,  and 
Quebec  still  more  if  I  am  correct.  The 
western  provinces  also  produce  quite  a 
quantity — this  year  the  crop  was  good  in 
parts  of  British  Columbia  and  other  west- 
ern provinces  as  well.  A  lot  of  honey  is 
imported  from  the  British  West  Indies 
each  year — largely  by  the  baking  establish- 


ments. Summing  all  together,  an  enormous 
amount  of  honey  will  be  used  in  Canada 
this  year,  as  practically  none  is  exported. 
Considering  the  population  of  Canada,  I 
wonder  if  we  are  not  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  being  among  the  greatest  honey-eating 
nations  of  the  earth.  Many  beekeepers, 
and  the  writer  is  among  them,  feel  that  but 
for  abnormal  conditions  this  year  caused 
by  the  war,  poor  fruit  crops,  etc.,  the  mar- 
ket would  have  tumbled — in  other  words, 
the  supply  would  have  more  than  equaled 
the  demand.  As  it  is,  honey  is  practically 
the  same  price  as  before  the  war,  while 
many — in  fact  most — other  foodstuffs  have 
advanced  from  20  to  100  per  cent  or  more. 
Under  present  conditions  this  year,  honey 
is  being  used  extensively  in  hundreds  of 
homes  that  previously  hardly  knew  the 
taste  of  it,  so  the  advertising  we  are  ob- 
taining should  be  worth  something. 


WHEN  JOHNNIE  COMES  CALLING 

BY  FLORENCE  B.  RICHARDSON 


"Johnnie"  is  an  ex-circus  clown  who  came 
to  this  "  neck  of  the  woods  "  a  few  years 
ago  with  the  avowed  intention  of  "  showin' 
these  fellers  how  to  keep  bees!"  He  came 
well  prepared  with  his  beautifully  made  and 
ornamented  box  hives,  painted  a  lovely 
shade  of  some  bright  color.  Green  is  his 
favorite  at  present — a  real  green,  too. 

The  first  real  shock  to  his  enterprise  came 
when  the  county  bee  inspector  warned  him 
to  put  his  little  pets  into  movable-frame 
hives  and  gave  him  ten  days  in  which  to  do 
so.  Mad?  Why,  he  is  said  to  have  buzzed 
about  like  a  hornet  whose  nest  has  been 
destroyed;  but  he  obeyed  orders,  much  to 
his  chagrin,  altho  he  had  to  hire  the  inspec- 
tor to  do  the  transferring  for  him,  as  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  method  of  procedure. 

Johnnie  came  to  call  on  me,  not  knowing 
that  I  knew  anything  about  bees,  and  in 
his  inimitable  way  proceeded  to  introduce 
me  to  the  first  principles  of  beekeeping, 
when  he  caught  sight  in  the  back  yard  of 
a  box  hive  I  had  just  bought  and  hadn't 
had  time  to  transfer. 

He  began  by  saying,  "  Great  country  fer 
bees;"  and  when  I  agreed  with  him  he  con- 
tinued, "Know  much  about  'em?" 

I  admitted  not  knowing  it  all,  and  then 
Johnnie  launched  out  on  his  hobby.  He 
looks  funny  while  talking  earnestly,  and  any 
one  would  know  by  just  a  glance  at  his 
queer  little  face  that  his  idea  is  to  help  and 
not  alone  to  appease  his  vanity. 


"Tell  ye  one  thing;"  and  the  stubby  first 
finger  of  his  right  hand  beat  time  to  each 
word  in  the  palm  of  his  left ;  "  ye'U  haf  to 
move  them  bees  outer  them  boxes,  and  do  it 
pronto  or  thet  bee  feller  will  make  ye  do 
it!" 

With  this  information  he  looked  up  at 
me  very  knowingly,  and  slowly  winked  one 
eye. 

"  Yes,  J ohnnie,"  I  told  him,  "  I'm  going 
to  do  that  very  thing  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  over  to  town  to  get  a  smoker." 

"  No  need  to  go  to  town  a-tall,"  -he  ans- 
wered ;  "  got  a  puffektly  good  smoker  down 
to  my  place,  and  yer  jest  as  welcome  as  ye 
can  be." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I've  also  got  to  get 
some  frames  wired,"  and — I  got  no  further, 
for  J  ohnnie  broke  in  with  a  snort : 

"  Now,  ma'am,  don't  ye  go  gittin'  foolish 
like  thet !  Why,  them  wires  is  the  worst 
things  ye  can  put  inter  hive.  They  jest 
plays  all  kinds  of  tricks,  and  they'll  make  ye 
all  kinds  of  trouble." 

"But  why?"  I  asked.  "  Eh-ery  one  who 
keeps  lots  of  bees  in  the  East  wires  the 
frames  and  there  is  no  trouble." 

"  Well,  now  ye've  hit  it.  East  is  East, 
and  California  is  California.  Now,"  with  a 
knowing  twinkle,  "I  tried  thet  wirin'  busi- 
ness once,  and  I  know  what  I'm  a-sayin'. 
Why,  I  had  the  combs  melt  right  down  jest 
'cause  them  tormented  wires  got  so  hot !" 

"  But,  Johnnie,"  I  protested,  "  how  do 
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you  know  it  was  the  wires  that  melted  your 
combs  f 

"How  did  I  know?  Well,  what  else 
could  hev  done  it?  Never  had  no  others 
melt,  and  you  know  'swell  ;5  I  do  thet  them 
wires  attracts  heat !"  This  was  said  with  a 
finality  that  brooked  no  dispute. 

"  But  how  can  honey  be  extracted  from 
frames  that  are  not  wired?"  I  asked,  won- 
dering what  possible  reason  he  could  offer; 
and  it  was  a  typically  Johnnie  remark, 
given  with  a  grin  which  showed  the  absence 
of  a  couple  of  front  teeth. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I'll  tell  ye.  I  ain't  never 
done  no  extractin' ;  comb  honey's  good  'nuff 
fer  me !" 

I  must  have  looked  either  convinced  or 
beaten,  to  judge  by  the  smirk  of  self-satis- 
faction he  gave  me. 

This  was  my  first  lesson  from  Johnnie, 
but  not  the  last.  His  smoker  talk  was  to 
me  a  keen  bit  of  enjoyment,  altho  to  this 
day  he  doesn't  know  it,  and  I  hope  he'll 
never  find  out ! 

"Now,  ma'am,"  Johnnie's  usual  ap- 
proach, "  never  try  to  light  thet  smoker 
frum  th'  top,  fer  she  jest  won't  ketch,  and 


ye'U  fiddle  away  a  hull  forenoon,  may  be, 
'fore  she  gits  agoin'." 

"  No,  Johnnie,"  I  said,  "  I  always  " 

I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  I  knew 
nothing.  "  I'll  try  it  from  the  bottom ;" 
and  to  bear  out  my  statement  I  tried  to  in- 
sert a  match  in  the  air-hole  at  the  base. 

"  Here !  here !"  he  cried  in  alarm ;  "  ye'U 
spoil  thet  whole  contraption  if  ye  do  thet. 
Them  smokers  is  funny  things — jess  like 
my  ole  mule,  contrary  as  n'thing.  Now 
this  thing  here,"  taking  hold  of  the  bellows, 
"fills  up  with  air;"  and  when  I  looked  in- 
nocently up  and  inquired,  '  Hot  air,  John- 
nie ?"  he  answered : 

"  Oh !  no,  ma'am,  any  kind  of  air,"  altho 
he  is  not  usually  slow  at  a  joke.  When  he 
is  giving  instructions,  however,  he  is  too 
much  in  earnest  to  pay  any  attention  to  such 
feeble  attempts  as  this. 

He  continued,  "  Well,  ye  pull  them  sides 
together  this  way,  and  it  blows  air  inter  the 
can  part ;  and  ye  see  if  ye  light  her  from  the 
top  all  yer  fire  goes  out  the  snoot  'stead  of 
lighten'  the  rest  of  it.  Now  I  takes  a  chunk 
of  gunny  sack  " — who  in  California  would 
be  guilty  of  saying  burlap  ? — "  and  I  lights 
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"How  did  I  know?  Well,  what  else 
could  iiev  done  it?  Never  had  no  others 
melt,  and  you  know  'swell  ^  I  do  thet  them 
wires  aliraets  heat!"  This  was  said  with  a 
finality  that  brooked  no  dispute. 

"  But  how  can  honey  be  extracted  from 
frames  that  are  not  wired?"  I  asked,  won- 
dering what  possible  reason  he  could  offer; 
and  it  was  a  typically  Johnnie  remark, 
given  Willi  a  grin  which  showed  the  absence 
of  a  couple  of  front  teeth. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I'll  tell  ye.  I  ain't  never 
done  no  extraetin';  comb  honey's  good  'nuff 
fer  me!" 

I  must  have  looked  either  convinced  or 
beaten,  to  judge  by  the  smirk  of  self-satis- 
fadion  he  gave  me. 

This  was  my  first  lesson  from  Johnnie, 
but  not  the  last.  His  rmoker  talk  was  to 
me  a  keen  bit  of  enjoyment,  altho  to  this 
day  he  doesn't  luiow  it,  and  I  hope  he'll 
never  find  out! 

"Now,  ma'am,"  Johnnie's  usual  ap- 
proach, "never  try  to  light  thet  smoker 
frum  tir  top,  fer  she  jest  won't  ketch,  and 


ye'il  fiddle  away  a  Inill  forenoon,  may  be, 
'fore  she  gits  agoin'." 

"  No,  Jolnmie,"  I  said,  "  I  always  " 

I  had  forgotten  for  tlie  moment  that  I  loiew 
nothing.  "I'll  try  it  from  the  bottom;" 
and  to  bear  out  my  statement  I  tried  to  in- 
sert a  match  in  the  air-hole  at  the  base. 

"  Here !  here !"  he  cried  in  alarm ;  "  ye'II 
spoil  thet  whole  contraption  if  ye  do  thet. 
Them  smokers  is  funny  thing's — jess  like 
my  ole  mule,  contrary  as  n'thing.  Now 
tliis  tiling  here,"  taking  hold  of  the  bellows, 
"fills  up  with  air;"  and  when  I  looked  in- 
nocently up  and  inquired,  '  Hot  air,  John- 
nie?" he  answered : 

"  Oh !  no,  ma'am,  any  kind  of  air,"  altho 
he  is  not  usually  slow  at  a  joke.  When  he 
is  giving  instructions,  however,  he  is  too 
mucli  in  earnest  to  pay  any  attention  to  such 
feeble  attempts  as  this. 

He  continued,  "  Well,  ye  pull  them  sides 
together  this  way,  and  it  "blows  air  inter  the 
can  part;  and  ye  see  if  ye  light  her  from  the 
top  all  yer  fire  goes  out  the  snoot  'stead  of 
lighten'  the  rest  of  it.  Now  I  takes  a  chunk 
of  gimny  sack  "—who  in  California  would 
be  guilty  of  saying  burlap?—"  and  I  Ughls 
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the  fringie  place  on  the  edge,  then  drops 
her  in  quick  and  pumps  like  all  Sam  Hill  on 
them  belters,  and  fore  ye  know  it  ye've  got 
some  smoke." 

This  whole  performance  had  been  acted 
out  for  my  benefit;  and  if  Johnnie  ever 
made  the  hit  as  a  clown  that  he  made  with 
me  I  can't  understand  his  escape  from  the 
circus  manag;er. 

"  What's  this  little  jigger  on  the  side  of 
the  bellows?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Oh !  thet— well,  I'll  tell  ye.  I  ain't 
never  been  able  to  find  no  real  use  fer  thet. 
It's  always  in  the  way,  and  I've  threatened 
to  take  it  off,  but  knew  it  must've  been  put 
on  there  fer  somp'n'." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  to  hang  it  up  by?  Looks 
to  me  as  tho  it  might  just  hang  beautifully 
on  the  side  of  a  hive." 

"  By  jings !  I  bet  ye've  struck  it,  and  here 
I've  ben  a  bustin'  my  back  reachin'  fer  the 
thing  when  it  orter  ben  right  there  all  the 
time." 

On  raising  queens  and  controlling  swarm- 
ing Johnnie  has  his  own  ideas — or,  rather, 
he  believes  in  letting  "  nater  "  do  it  for  him. 

"  But,  Johnnie,"  I  protested,  "  you  must 


lose  lots  of  swarms.  \  .ni'ir  not  always 
liere  to  see  to  lliinus,  an-  _\uu  .'" 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  loll  ye.  Sometimes  I  do 
lose  a  swarm;  hut,  Loi '  hless  ye,  what's 
losin'  a  swarm  to  dislurhin'  the  poor  crit- 
ters every  few  days?  and  I'll  tell  yc  I  don't 
hev  much  faith  in  lliis  business  uf  Uccpin' 
bees  from  swariiiiii'.    'CmivImi'  In  my  notion 

swarm!  An'  lu'il  ;il  lliel  iVIIer  mer  liei'e, 
fiddlin'  away  idisi'i'   s"  i .  un inn |  J  nous- 
raised  'em,  fri'  11  'j.H  (I  iirlUT  Ifi  let 
nater  raise  yer  i|ueens  'slead  nl'  imllm'  in  a 
stranger  thet  may  he  will  he  ernsscr  than 

Johnnie  takes  off  no  honey  until  fall,  and 
then  has  nothing  but  section  honey,  which  is 
so  cheap  here  that  it  seems  a  crime  to  waste 
the  bees'  time  making  it;  for  wax  is  as  high 
as  it  is  anywhere,  and  he  could  increase  liis 
bee  income  four  fold  by  extracting.  Yeais 
when  other  people  get  a  big  crop  of  ex- 
tracted, Johnnie  complains  of  a  poor  yield, 
and  shakes  his  head  unbelievingly  when  he 
hears  of  some  other  fellow's  big  croj). 

Hughson,  Cal. 
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THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER 

BY  J.  H.  DONAHEY 

^  Jerry  A.ster  thought  he  was  all  thru  with  his  ex- 
.racting  for  the  season  till  his  new  truck  he  had 
oaded  with  comb  honey  got  a  skiddin'  on  the 
isphalt  pavement.  Jerry  says  it  went  around  so  last 
hat  he  not  only  lost  all  his  cargo  hut  a  set  of  upper 
eeth  besides.  ^ 


SONNET  ON  THE  PASSING  OF  A  YEAR. 

BY  GRACE  ALLEN 

Lnd  must  we  bid  you  too  farewell,  dear  year 
And  see  you  pass  with  drooping  aged  head! 
iho  with  unhesitating  stately  tread 

)own  long  dim  paths  the  timid-hearted  fear? 

^ye,  go  you  must,  you  too,  however  dear, 

Of  r'''/'''*  q^iet  dead 

Of  numberless  forgotten  years  that  fled 
ong  since  across  our  world  of  Now  and  Here. 

et  not  uncomforted  we  see  you  pass. 

true     ^^^^  i« 
^^^^^W  trail  his  garments  o'er  our 

^^MneT  '^^^^  Si^^^^lf 

nd  nobler  than  the  old  the  new  shall  be 

ew  years,  new  faith,  new  life,  eternally.  ' 


Western  New  York  Meeting 

The  Western  New  York  Honey-producers' 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
American  Hotel,  Akron,  Tuesday,  Nov  14 

T.nl:'i  ^^^'^^^  ^''^  -''^^  meeting 

pioved  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
in  the  history  of  the  association.  ^Nov  14 
^  <^ay'Mn  Western 

Many  new  members  were  enrolled  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  association  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  According  to  all  re 
Tn.  \r  J'"""^^'  P^-oduced  by  its  members 
was  sold  at  a  good  price.  There  seems  to  be 
an  increased  demand  for  honey  produced  in 
western  New  York. 

Bees  are  in  fair  condition  for  winter,  and 
clover  conditions  are  about  75  per  cent 

10.30.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  made 
their  reports,  and  the  assemblage  then  dis- 
cussed how  when  and  where  to  buy  supplies. 

At  i.io  the  afternoon  session  was  called 
to  order.    Discussions  of  the  regulation  of 

make  the  field  meeting  a  general  basket 
picnic,  each  member  inviting  his  customers 
to  attend  and  enjoy  a  good  time.  Delegates 
to  ^  the  state  meeting  were  then  elected. 

Do  we  co-operate  as  we  should  for  our 
mutual  benefit?"  was  the  title  of  an  inter- 
esting talk  by  Charles  Stewart,  of  Johns- 
lowed  ^discussions  and  questions  fol- 

"  Why  I  Produce  Extracted  Honey  Only'' 
was  the  title  of  a  subject  by  J.  Eoy  Lincoln, 
of  Niagara  Falls.  Jas.  Srout,  of  Gasport 
spoke  on  outdoor  wintering,  and  discussions 
followed.  Acting  as  Our  Own  Commission 
Man  was  the  title  of  a  subject  by  Mr 
Meyers  of  Eansomville.  Mr.  J.  N.  DeMuth, 
ot  ±^em broke,  spoke  on  queen-rearing  nuclei, 
and  also  exhibited  an  outfit.  Mr  G  C 
Gremer,  of  La  Salle,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  neces- 
sary and  unnecessary  appliances  around  the 
apiary.  Mr.  Greiner  handled  this  subject 
m  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  for  he  is  a 
maji  of  many  years '  experience  with  bees. 

ihe  present  oflicers  were  re-elected  for  the 
A^'^'i''^.^^^'''  follows:  President,  John 
N.  DeMuth,  Pembroke;  Vice-president,  J. 
-Koy  Lincoln,  Niagara  Falls;  Wm.  F  Voll- 
™  ml  ^l^^on,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
_  The  next  field  meeting  and  basket  picnic 
is  to  be  held  at  the  apiary  of  Vice-president 
Lincoln,  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  date  will  be 
announced  later.  John  N.  DeMuth. 


Then  the  Moths  Can't  Get  Them. 

Mr.  Byer's  difficulty,  p.  1016,  Nov.  1,  as 
to  saving  combs  from  the  moths  and  still  get- 
ting the  brood-nest  in  shape  for  winter 
without  much  feeding  (some  years  none) 
may  be  met  by  placing  the  brood-chamber 
on  top  of  the  super  after  the  main  flow  is 


An 
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over.  This  will  give  the  bees  room,  pre- 
serve the  combs  from  moths,  and  send  the 
fall  honey  (if  it  comes)  into  the  brood-nest. 
If  more  is  gathered  than  is  needed  it  will 
be  stored  in  the  super  below,  to  be  carried 
up  into  the  brood-nest  later  on.  This  is  the 
way  I  managed  20  years  ago.  It  is  some 
woik;  but  the  knowledge  that  the  honey  is 
stored  where  it  is  needed,  and  that  your 
combs  are  safe,  pays  for  the  trouble. 

On  page  906,  Oct.  1,  Mrs.  Allen  speaks  of 
a  swarm  deserting  a  shallow  hive  because 
the  hive  was  not  shaded.  Possibly  the  hive 
was  too  small  in  the  judgment  of  the  bees. 
I  wish  Mrs.  Allen  would  try  putting  an 
empty  super  under  the  hive  for  24  to  48 
hours  till  the  swarm  has  cooled  off,  and  is 
down  to  business. 

Toronto,  Can.,  Nov.  10.  F.  P.  Clare. 


How  I  Tighten  the  Wires. 

I  read  Mr.  Niver 's  description  of  his 
plan  of  wiring  frames,  page  323,  April  15; 
also  a  number  of  similar  plans  that  provide 
for  pushing  in  the  end-bars  while  wiring  to 
insure  tight  wires.  After  trying  that  plan  I 
found  it  quite  hard  to  bend  the  end-bars 
without  injuring  the  frame. 


I  use  a  wide  board  like  a  liivo  cover,  and 
irive  two  nails  to  hold  the  top  bar,  and  thou 
mother  to  spring  the  bottoni-bar  down, 
vhich  causes  the  wires  to  be  tightened  wlion 
•eleased.  W.  C.  Campbell. 

Grant  City,  Mo.,  April  26. 


An  Insoluble  Whitewash. 

Unless  it  is  something  old,  which  I  have 
lot  chanced  to  see,  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
nay  be  interested  in  the  following  clipping 
Tom  the  Pacific  Homestead.  It  may  be 
;imilar  to  the  "powdr  paint"  which  has 
)een  mentioned  recently. 

"In  one  of  the  foreign  countries  a  wbite- 
vash  is  used  which  will  not  rub  off,  it  be- 
ng  prepared  as  follows: 

"Dissolve  two  pounds  of  ordinary  glue  in 
^ven  pints  of  water;  and  when  all  is  dis- 
lolved  add  six  ounces  of  bichromate  of 
(Otassium  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot  water, 
stir  the  mixture  up  well,  and  then  add  suf- 
ieicnt  whiting  to  make  it  up  to  the  usual 
;onsistency,  and  apply  with  a  brush  in  the 
trdiuary  manner  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
Iries  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  by  the  action 
if  light,  becomes  converted  into  a  perfectly 


insoluble  waterproof  substance  which  does 
not  wash  off,  even  with  hot  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  not  give  rise  to  mold  growth, 
as  whitewash  made  up  with  size  often  does. 
It  may  be  colored  to  any  desired  shade  by 
the  use  of  a  trace  of  aniline  dye  or  powder 
coloring,  while  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  calcic  sulphite  itf  antiseptic  pow- 
er is  much  increased. ' '  I'..  L.  Sechrist. 
Fairoak-?,  Cal. 

Winter  Cases  for  Seventeen  Colonies. 

When  putting  my  bees  in  winter  quarters 
I  first  filled  three  long  winter  cases  which 
hold  17  hives.  These  have  dry.,  tight,  %- 
inch  floors,  eight  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  hives  are  arranged  carefully  on  these 
floors,  then  the  entrance  ' '  tunnels  ' '  are  put 
in  place.  The  sides  and  ends  are  set  up, 
hooked  securely,  and  straw  and  clean  chaff 
closely  packed  around  and  above  the  hives. 
Lastly  the  roof  is  put  on  and  nailed  secure- 
ly. The  roof  is  made  of  %-inch  tongued- 
and-grooved  siding  or  flooring,  which  is 
covered  with  three-ply  asbestos  roofing 
nailed  on  with  tin  caps  and  short,  heavy 
nails.  These  houses  are  cheap,  dry,  wind 
and  chill  proof,  and  save  wonderfully  in 
stores  and  winter  loss. 

The  remainder  of  the  colonies  are  winter- 
ed where  standing,  by  first  jacketing  with 
heavy,  double  manilla  paper,  and  lastly 
with  a  double  roof  made  of  a  large  piece 
of  asbestos  roofing  laid  loose  on  top  of 
the  hive,  and  held  in  place  with  brick  or 
heavy  stones.  With  plenty  of  stores  in  the 
brood-chamber,  and  a  burlap  bag  filled  with 
clean  chaff  in  an  empty  super,  the  bees 
winter  all  right.  B.  F.  Albaugh. 

Covington,  Ohio 

A  Drone-Laying  Queen  Becomes  Fertilized. 

Some  time  in  June  I  had  occasion  to  shake 
a  swarm  from  a  single-story  hive;  and  the 
combs  having  a  surplus  of  honey  I  placed 
over  a  weaker  colony  with  an  excluder  be- 
tween, intending  to  use  them  as  an  ex- 
tracting-super.  Not  giving  the  colony  any 
attention  until  the  season  for  extracting 
arrived  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
queen  in  the  brood-chamber  had  been  su- 
perseded, and  the  only  laying  queen  in  the 
colony  had  been  bred  in  the  super;  and 
having  no  exit  to  allow  of  a  mating-flight 
she  was  laying  eggs  producing  only  drones. 

The  queen  was  from  my  best  stock,  and 
I  caged  her  a  few  days  to  figure  out  an 
opportunity  for  testing  whether  a  practi- 
cal plan  of  having  her  mated  were  possi- 
ble. About  the  third  day  after  caging  I 
found  a  nucleus  that  was  suited  to  make 
the  trial,  it  having  had  neither  queen,  brood, 
nor  eggs,  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  queen  began  laying  the  day  after 
introducing,  and  her  eggs  hatched  worker 
brood  or  bees.  None  of  the  brood  had 
emerged  from  the  combs  where  she  had 
previously  laid,  so  her  activity  as  a  layer 
had  not  been  long  continued. 

Howardsville,  Va.  B.  F.  Averill. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  QUESTIONINGS 


L.  P.,  Eyors,  Mo. — When  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  buckwheat  for  the  bees,  and  what 
variety  is  best? 

A,  The  first  week  in  July  is  considered 
the  best  time  to  sow  buckwheat.  The  Japan- 
ese buckwheat  has  been  preferred  for  a  good 
many  years,  altho  of  late  the  silverhull  has 
given  the  best  results  in  honey. 

W.  J.  N.,  Cleveland,  O.— What  are  the 
names  and  addresses  of  good  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  bee  magazines? 

A.  Schweizerische  Bienenzeitung,  Edi- 
tor, Hans  Moos,  Sonneggstrasse  61,  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  German. 

Deutsche  Imker  aus  Bohmen,  Prague, 
Bohemia,  Austria.  German. 

British  Bee  Journal,  23  Bedford  St., 
Strand,  London,  England. 

L 'Apiculteur,  28  Eue  Serpente,  Paris, 
France. 

L.  P.,  Eyors,  Mo. — Which  is  the  best  meth- 
od of  keeping  bees  in  the  summer — under  a 
good  shade  or  in  a  regular  bee-shed? 

A.  Partial  shade  is  better  than  either 
plan.  Small  grapevines  at  the  south  of  each 
hive  to  afford  partial  shade  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  £i,re  preferable  to  anything  else, 
altho  the  majority  who  find  some  shade  nec- 
essary use  shade-boards  to  prevent  the  hives 
from  becoming  too  hot. 

W.  F.  B.,  Akron,  N.  Y.— Do  black,  hybrid, 
or  Italian  colonies  affected  with  European 
foul  brood  ever  rear  queens  naturally  and 
have  the  queens  mature?  If  artificial  meth- 
ods of  queen-rearing  are  used,  the  larvae  in 
the  queen-cells  usually  develop  the  disease, 
even  if  pure  Italian  stock  is  used.  Is  this 
a  rule  or  an  exception? 

A.  Our  Mr.  Pritchard  says  that  when  he 
was  in  Virginia  he  grafted  cells  in  a  colony 
that  was  quite  badly  affected  with  European 
foul  brood,  and  he  succeeded  in  raising  a 
part  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
prol'>able  that  a  larva  in  a  queen-cell  has  an 
equal  chance  with  any  other  larva  in  the 
hive.  There  are  always  some  healthy  lar- 
vae, even  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 

A.  B.  C,  Illinois.  What  are  the  duties  of 
a  bee  inspector? 

A.  A  bee  inspector  should  look  over  every 
square  inch  of  comb  in  a  hive  during  the 
breeding  season.  There  is  no  use  looking  at 
the  outside  of  the  hive  or  smelling  at  the 
entrance,  because  bee  disease  of  no  kind 
can  be  detected  except  by  opening  up  the 
hive  and  examining  every  piece  of  comb 
therein. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  going  thru  a  hive 
after  the  breeding  season  or  before  it,  altho 
one  can  detect  the  scales  in  combs  where 
American  foul  brood  has  been  present  the 
previous  season. 

An  ordinary  bee  inspector  will  not  be  able 


to  cover  all  the  territory.  He  will  not  pay 
so  much  attention  to  the  hives  belonging 
to  the  best  beekeepers  and  people  who  are 
neat  and  clean,  and  who,  he  has  every  reason 
to  believe,  are  watching  their  own  colonies 
very  carefully.  It  is  the  small  beekeepers, 
those  who  do  not  know  bee  disease  when 
they  see  it,  those  who  have  had  very  little 
experience  in  the  keeping  of  bees,  that  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  these  large  producers 
who  would  for  their  own  sake  keep  bee 
disease  well  within  bounds. 

Wherever  queens  are  reared,  every  inch 
of  combs  should  be  examined  at  least  once 
in  a  season,  and  it  is  better  twice  a  season. 
Whether  the  queen-breeder  is  a  good  one 
or  not,  it  is  very  important  that  he  should 
have  nothing  but  clean  healthy  stock. 

C.  A.  S.,  Ohio.  I  am  puzzled  whether 
to  use  double  or  single  walled  hives.  I 
propose  using  single-walled  hives,  and  in 
the  fall  contracting  down  to  about  six  or 
seven  frames  and  placing  these  frames  in 
a  large  colony  hive  which  is  on  the  plan  of  a 
double-walled  hive,  but  long  enough  to 
hold  40  or  50  frames — seven  or  eight  col- 
onies. Do  you  think  this  plan  will  work 
if  I  place  light  division-boards  between 
them,  and  have  a  small  bee-entrance  for 
each  colony  so  that  on  nice  days  they  can 
fly  out? 

Is  it  possible  to  place  a  queen  on  each 
side  of  a  hive  separated  by  a  division-board 
which  allows  the  workers  to  go  back  and 
forth  but  not  the  queen?  Is  one  inch  of 
packing  enough  for  this  climate,  where  the 
temperature  ranges  from  60  to  10  below? 

A.  (By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.)  Others  have 
thought  of  conserving  mutual  heat  by  hav- 
ing a  hive  wide  enough  to  hold  seven  or 
eight  colonies  for  winter,  but  if  any  one 
has  made  a  permanent  practice  of  it  I 
have  never  heard  of  it.  A  serious  difficul- 
ty in  carrying  out  the  plan  is  that,  when 
the  change  is  made  in  the  fall,  many  of 
the  bees  upon  their  first  flight  would  not 
return  to  their  new  locations,  and  there 
would  be  the  same  trouble  upon  making 
the  change  in  spring. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  hive  with  two 
queens  in  it,  one  on  each  side  of  a  middle 
partition  with  excluder  zinc  in  it  allowing 
workers  to  pass  back  and  forth  freely,  yet 
keeping  the  queens  separate.  Years  ago 
a  good  deal  was  said  about  a  hive  of  that 
kind  in  use  in  England,  but  I  think  nothing 
is  said  about  it  nowadays.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  one  side 
or  another  going  queenless,  and  no  great  ad- 
vantage over  a  strong  colony  with  a  single 
queen. 

In  your  climate,  with  thermometer  rang- 
ing from  60  above  to  10  below,  an  inch  of 
packing  may  do  for  outdoor  wintering, 
but  more  is  likely  to  be  better. 
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Editor 


O  foolish  people,  and  without  understanding ; 
which  have  eyes,  and  see  not ;  which  have  ears,  and 
hear  not. — Jj^kemiah  5.21. 

And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  Avere  evil. — JOHN  3:19. 

A  BEEKEEPER  WHO  IS  A  DEAF  MUTE. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  called  for,  and 
found  a  beekeeper  who  by  his  motions  signi- 
fied that  he  was  a  deaf  mute.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  sad  nor  downhearted,  however; 
and  even  if  he  could  not  hear  and  talk 
he  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  happiest 
men  (apparently)  I  ever  came  across. 
With  a  tablet  of  paper  in  one  hand  and  a 
pencil  in  the  other  he  would  write  not  only 
so  plainly  that  anybody  could  read  it  at 
a  glance,  but  his  hands  and  face  added  em- 
phasis to  the  comical  way  which  he  had  of 
expressing  himself.  He  called  to  invite  me 
to  take  a  trip  in  his  Ford  automobile  down 
to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  I  shall 
have  to  explain  right  here  that  he  is  the 
entomologist  having  care  of  the  shade-trees 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  He  was  on  his 
way  down  to  confer  with  Professor  Hauser, 
Entomologist  of  the  station.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  state  right  here  that  his  name  is 
Charles  R.  Neillie.  Well,  with  him  in  his 
automobile  were  his  two  sons — the  oldest 
one,  I  think,  17,  and  the  younger  c"^e  per- 
haps 5  or  6 ;  and  it  was  really  a  wonder  to 
see  that  little  chap  talk  to  his  father  by  the 
use  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet.  In 
riding  along  he  would  give  his  father  a 
punch,  and  then,  pointing  to  some  object, 
make  a  lot  of  signs  with  his  little  hands; 
and  several  times  I  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  relations  between  this  father  and 
child  were  happier  and  purer  than,  may  be, 
nine  out  of  ten  who  have  the  full  use  of 
hearing  and  speech.  The  older  son  acted 
a  good  deal  as  an  interpreter  along  with 
his  father.  He  has  been  for  some  years  a 
newsboy  in  Cleveland,  and  has  saved  up 
money  enough  so  he  will  be  prepared  very 
soon  to  take  a  college  course*  They  seem- 
ed to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  heads 
of  the  station,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  the  kind  and  genial  reception  the 
different  professors  gave  him  at  every  turn. 


*  Once  on  our  trip  I  noticed  the  father  turned 
around  and  made  a  quick  sign  with  his  hand  to  the 
older  boy,  who  quickly  replied.  I  was  curious 
enough  to  know  what  it  was  the  father  signaled. 
The  son  replied,  "  He  asked  me  to  listen  carefully 
to  see  if  I  could  hear  any  unusual  rattle  with  the 
automobile."  You  see  if  the  father  himself  could 
not  hear,  as  he  was  making  a  pretty  good  speed, 
he  wanted  the  benefit  of  his  son's  hearing  to  know 
if  everything  about  the  automobile  was  all  tight 
and  secure. 


Well,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  still 
more  wonderful — yes,  several  things.  First 
of  all,  the  good  mother  is  also  a  deaf  mute, 
and  they  have  brought  up  a  family  of  four 
children;  and  every  one,  from  the  bright 
little  girl  only  three  or  four  years  old,  is 
clear  up  to  date  in  every  line  of  juvenile 
progress  going  on  in  the  world  just  now.* 

My  good  friend  Neillie  told  me  confi- 
dentially, but  I  think  he  will  not  object  if 
I  tell  it  here,  that  his  gTandfather  was 
an  intemperate  man  and  the  father  follow- 
ed the  gi^andfather,  or  was,  perhaps,  even 
worse.  For  this  reason  friend  Neillie  is 
out-and-out  dry^  from  the  top  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  feet.  His  three  boys, 
one  of  them  near  maturity,  have  never  tast- 
ed any  liquor  nor  tobacco  in  any  form  or 
shape. 

By  the  way,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
see  a  man  entirely  deaf  run  an  automobile ; 
and  you  might  think  it  unsafe;  but  after 
riding  with  him  over  fifty  miles  I  could  not 
feel  safer,  even  at  a  good  high  speed,  with 
the  majority  of  chauffeurs  who  can  both 
hear  and  talk.  At  a  later  date  it  was  my 
gTeat  pleasure  to  visit  the  humble  home  of 
friend  Neillie,  at  4317  East  116th  St., 
Cleveland ;  and  their  beautiful  little  gar- 
den (containing  hives  of  bees)  was  one 
of  the  finest  illustrations  of  supporting  a 
family  on  a  small  area  of  ground  that  I 
have  ever  met.  It  was  high-pressure  gar- 
dening "  with  a  vengeance."  Almost  every 
sort  of  fruit-tree  was  found  on  less  than 
one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  the  limbs  were 
just  bending  with  beautiful  fruit  of  every 
description. 

As  friend  Neillie  is  an  entomologlist, 
and  has  (not  at  his  tongue's  end  but  at  his 
fingers'  ends)  the  whole  matter  of  spraying 
the  shade-trees  of  the  city,  he  certainly 
ought  to  know  how  to  spray  his  garden 
stuff.  Huber  and  I  made  our  trip  to  Cleve- 
land in  a  new  sedan  Ford.  Now,  friend 
Neillie  had  invited  us  to  look  over  the  chil- 
dren's garden  in  the  city  of  Cleveland;  and 
he  suggested  that  he  could  run  our  Ford 
where  he  wanted  to  go  easier  than  he  could 


*  Just  think  of  it,  friends.  How  can  a  father 
and  mother  teach  a  baby  to  talk  when  neither 
can  say  a  word  nor  hear  one?  After  the  first 
baby  has  grown  so  it  can  talk,  I  suppose  he  might 
teach  the  other  one.  While  Mrs.  Neillie  was  show- 
ing me  thru  their  little  home  I  looked  inquiringlj 
at  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened  to  the  wall,  containing 
the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet.  She  explained  that 
she  kept  it  there  so  as  to  teach  the  children. 
Now,  try  as  you  may,  you  cannot  in  imagination 
comprehend  or  realize  the  tremendous  task  these 
two  parents  have  gone  thru  in  building  up  a  home 
and  bringing  up  four  children  "  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  path"  in  which  they  should  walk. 
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direct  Huber.    Now,  please  consider.  He 

had  never  seen  an  automobile  before  like 
this  in  his  life ;  and  altho  he  is  a  deaf  mute 
he  ran  that  machine  all  over  the  city,  dodg- 
ed vehicles,  gave  a  wave  of  his  hand  to 
policemen  everywhere,  and  did  not  get  into 
a  bit  of  trouble. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  periodical  pub- 
lished by  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  entitled  The  Ohio  Chronicle.  It  is  in 
its  44th  year.  Well,  now,  in  this  periodical 
I  find  an  article  written  by  Mrs.  Neillie, 
that  I  am  going  to  copy.  It  ought  to  prove 
not  only  a  rebuke,  but  an  inspiration  to 
millions  of  people  who  can  hear  and  talk. 
May  God  bless  the  message  that  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  give  from  my  good  friend  Mrs. 
Neillie. 

HOW  WE  GOT  OUR  HOME 
MRS.  neillie's  interesting  story  shows  how  any 

ONE   WHO   WILLS   TO   OWN   A  HOME   CAN   DO  SO  

THE    EFFORTS    GIVE    A   GREAT   DEAL   OF  PLEASURE 

AND    FINAL    HAPPINESS  ONLY   ABOUT  THIRTEEN 

YEARS  WERE  REQUIRED  TO  ACQUIRE  A  OOZY  MOD- 
ERN HOME,  ALL  PAID  FOR. 

We  were  married  two  years  whe^i  we  decided  to 
buy  a  home.  We  had  only  a  very  small  account  in 
the  hank  when  we  started  the  venture.  After  look- 
ing it  up  we  decided  to  buy  a  lot  40  x  200  feet, 
paying  $25  down  and  $5  per  month  with  6  per  cent 
interest;  and  we  heard  of  a  house  for  sale,  so>  we 
decided  to  take  it  and  move  it  on  our  lot,  two  miles 
distant.  It  was  a  three-room  house,  and,  small  as  it 
was,  it  would  be  a  home  for  us.  "  Be  it  ever  so 
humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

We  moved  into  it  as  soon  as  it  was  on  the  lot, 
mounted  on  stilts.  The  day  being  Thanksgiving 
Day,  we  gave  thanks.  At  the  time,  my  husband  was 
earning  only  $1.75  a  day,  and  there  were  three  oi 
us.  The  factory  shut  down  shortly  after  we  bought 
the  home,  and,  after  a  few  weeks  without  work,  my 
husband  got  work  in  a  tin-mill  at  $1.37 ^/^  a  day. 
An  awful  comedown  it  was  to  us,  so  we  had  to  be 
very  frugal. 

We  decided  to  get  something  from  the  garden. 
We  planted  fruit-trees  the  first  year,  and  had  a  good 
garden  that  helped  us  out  a  lot. 

We  had  been  in  our  home  just  a  year,  and  again  it 
was  on  Thanksgiving  Day  that  we  were  discussing 
how  to  better  ourselves.  I  had  learned  the  dress- 
making trade  before  I  was  married,  and  suggested 
that  I  put  up  a  sign  "  Dressmaking."  No,  Mr. 
Neillie  would  not.  Just  at  that  minute  in  stalked 
Prof.  I.  F.  Patterson,  a  brother  of  Miss  Nora  Patter- 
son, of  Columbus,  asking  Mr.  Neillie  how  he  would 
like  to  work  in  the  city  parks.  Of  course  we  were 
delighted,  and  gave  thanks.  It  was  $1.50  per  day, 
eight  hours  work,  so  it  looked  good  to  us. 

We  were  able  to  keep  up  the  payments  on  the  lot 
all  the  time.  We  borrowed  some  to  pay  on  the  house 
and  for  the  moving.  Then  by  and  by  better  times 
came  to  us ;  an  advance  in  wages,  and  we  continued 
to  make  progress.  At  times  things  did  not  look  very 
encouraging,  but  a  little  reflection  always  showed  me 
that  it  would  be  worse  paying  the  same  amount  for 
rent,  perhaps  more.  Most  of  the  needed  repairs  we 
did  ourselves,  as  we  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  hire 
the  work  done. 

Our  trees  grew  well.  We  planted  grapevines  of 
three  different  kinds,  also  berry-bushes,  currants, 
etc.,  and  managed  to  make  use  of  every  foot  of  land. 
We  kept  chickens  and  bees,  and  they  have  always 
brought  us  a  neat  sum. 

By  and  by  we  got  the  place  paid  for,  only  to  ven- 
ture into  another  debt  to  enlarge  the  home.  My 


family  had  increased  in  size,  hence  the  necessity. 
We  borrowed  money  from  bank  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  we  were  informed  we  could  have  the  loan 
for  99  years,  and  we  had  to  pay  interest  twice  a 
year. 

Would  we  have  the  loan  for  99  years?  Nix!  We 
saw  the  amount  we  borrowed  would  double  up  in  a 
few  years,  so  we  began  paying  on  the  loan  as  soon 
as  we  got  straightened.  There  was  not  quite  enough 
money  to  get  everything  done  as  we  wanted,  so  we 
let  some  things  go  and  did  all  of  the  interior  painting 
and  varnishing  ourselves  and  all  small  repairs  we 
could,  so  I  got  to  be  a  maister  of  saw,  hammer,  and 
brush.  We  built  a  new  coop  and  out-building — 
what  it  is  called  I  don't  know,  for  my  husband  calls 
it  shop,  my  boys  call  it  barn,  tho  we  have  no  horse. 
To  me  it  should  be  a  storage  barn,  which,  I  am 
proud  t'^  say,  I  helped  to  build.  People  gasped  see- 
ing me  on  the  roof,  putting  shingles  on,  and  on  lad- 
der painting,  and  some  came  to  advise  that  I'd  be  in 
the  hospital  if  I  worked  at  that  rate.  Thank  good- 
ness, I  have  never  been  there. 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Any  one 
can  own  his  own  home  if  he  has  the  will,  and  it 
helps  to  teach  one  to  save  and  make  money  go  the 
furthest. 

Last  January  we  got  all  clear,  and  since  then  we 
have  put  in  a  furnace,  cupboard  in  the  pantry,  and 
paid  for  forty  feet  of  sidewalk  that  was  laid  last 
summer  by  the  city.  Furnace  and  cupboard  have 
been  paid  for  too. 

Last  summer  we  had  a  fine  crop  from  our  fruit- 
trees — four  bushels  of  pears  from  one  young  tree, 
three  bushels  of  plums ;  there  was  none  to  buy  for 
our  canning,  and  we  gave  quite  a  lot  away.  Our 
grape  crop  was  a  sight  to  behold,  so  thick  with  clus- 
ters, so  any  one  can  imagine  how  we  are  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  our  labor,  and  we  are  carrying  the  air 
of  "  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey  "  if  I  do  not  look 
beyond  the  line  of  the  fence-posts. 

There  are  six  of  us  in  the  family  now,  the  oldest 
bfing  fourteen  years  old  and  youngest  three  next 
July.  All  but  one  of  our  children  were  born  in  our 
own  home,  and  all  have  gtown  up  outside  in  the 
yard  with  the  chickens,  bees,  weeds,  and  flowers, 
and  they  do  grow  like  weeds  under  these  conditions, 
being  outdoors  all  day  except  on  very  bad  days, 
when  I  have  to  drag  them  in.  There  has  been  near- 
ly nO'  sickness  to  speak  of,  owing  to  their  manner  of 
living  outdoors.  So  just  think  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
a  home  all  paid  for  while  children  are  small. 

My  oldest  boy  goes  to  high  school  next  fall,  and 
the  older  the  children  grow  the  more  they  cost;  so 
there  is  a  consolation  in  the  thought  we  can  do  well 
by  our  children  since  we  already  have  a  home  of 
our  own. 

All  these  years  I  had  to  be  as  saving  as  I  could 
be,  and  I  do  all  my  work  and  sewing,  so  my  hands 
are  full ;  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  that,  and  it  is 
our  aim  to  keep  going  up  the  ladder. 

I  just  wrote  this  thinking  it  would  help  some  of 
the  readers  wanting  to  own  a  home  but  who  are  not 
sure  they  can  do  it.  May  be  some  will  profit  by  my 
experience.  Mrs.  Neillie. 

After  the  above  was  in  type  I  submitted  a 
copy  to  our  friend  Neillie,  and  he  gives  us 
some  additional  facts  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Neillie  deserves  all  you  said  about  her  and 
more.  She  has  done  all  the  managing,  as  I  turn  over 
to  her  my  pay  envelope,  unopened,  which  has  grown 
from  $1.50  a  day  to  a  yearly  salary  of  $1400.  Per- 
haps I  should  tell  you  I  have  been  working  for  the 
Forestry  Department  and  Parks  17  years — 3  years 
as  gardener  and  14  as  a  tree-warden,  and  as  the  city 
entomologist.  , 

There  are  5  children  in  the  family — four  boys  and 
a  girl.  The  oldest  boy  is  18.  You  never  saw  him, 
tho  I  stopped  at  your  home  September  16,  when  I 
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was  taking  him  to  the  Ohio  State  University  in  Co- 
lumbus— Mrs.  Neillie  and  the  little  girl  accompany- 
ing us  in  our  machine.  Mrs.  Root  saw  him,  and 
said  you  were  away  in  Springfield.  Mrs.  N.  and  I 
wish  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  R.  The  boy  has  to 
earn  half  his  expenses  at  the  University.  He  is 
taking  the  general  course  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  big  boy  who  sat  with  you  in  the  machine  on 
the  trip  to  Wooster  is  Edison,  named  after  Tom  Edi- 
son. He  will  be  15  on  the  19th  of  November,  and  is 
heavier  than  I  am.  Last  night  he  was  making  a 
new  wireless  instrument-board  to  replace  an  old  one 
he  made  last  year.  If  he  has  any  real  apitude  for 
the  study  of  electricity  I  think  I  will  notify  Mr.  Edi- 
son that  T  named  a  baby  after  him  nearly  15  years 
•  ago,  and  ask  that  he  be  taken  into  his  laboratory ; 
otherwise  he  goes  to  the  Ohio  State  University.  He 
is  now  in  high  school. 

There  were  two  other  sons  in  the  machine  with 
you — Elmer,  9  years  old,  who  can  tell  his  older 
brother  more  about  a  Ford  than  they  know,  and 
Franklin,  7  years  old. 

Please  tell  Huber  that  we  made  Columbus  in  seven 
hours  from  Cleveland  (actual  running  time),  and 
that  I  think  I  can  do  it  in  6  if  not  5%  hours  if 
I  have  no  precious  load  like  wife  and  children  in  the 
car. 

The  article  Mrs.  Neillie  wrote  was  written  four  or 
"five  years  ago.  "We  swam  out  of  that  sea  of  debt 
some  seven  years  ago,  into  it,  buying  the  corner  lot 
next  to  us. 

You  seem  to  think  it  a  bit  strange  a  deaf  man 
can  drive  a  car.  There  are  several  of  us  in  this 
state  who  do,  and  one  is  reported  to  own  and  drive 
a  taxicab  in  Toledo.  Deaf  people  have  a  sort  of 
"  sensiometer "  which  is  more  developed  than  with 
hearing  people,  and  which  is  still  more  perfectly  de- 
veloped with  the  blind.  "We  notice  any  unusual  jar- 
ring or  loose  vibration  that  ordinary  people  don't 
notice.  The  antenna  of  my  "  sensiometer  "  is  always 
"  on  the  job "  on  my  car.  I  look  after  my  car, 
keep  my  sight  straight  ahead,  sparing  five  per  cent  of 
it  for  rear-sight  mirror,  and  do  not  take  any  chances, 
and  am  all  the  more  careful  because  I  am  deaf. 
However,  I  have  "  the  other  fellow  "  to  reckon  with, 
the  same  as  Huber  or  any  one  else,  and  I  may  get 
hurt  yet.  I  have  driven  motorcycles  between  25,000 
and  30,000  miles,  and  autos  over  40,000,  and  no  ac- 
cidents at  all  yet. 

Oh,  yes !  we  are  all  happy  here.  We  have  books, 
the  yard,  the  children,  the  car  gives  us  all  the  country 
we  can  want,  and  I  have  a  host  of  intelligent  friends 
all  over  the  city  (including  the  police,  to  whom  I 
"  wave  my  hands  ")  whom  I  acquired  in  the  capacity 
of  consulting  tree  "  physician  and  surgeon," 
whom  the  Park  Department  sends  out  to  advise  peo- 
ple who  ask  for  some  one  to  look  at  their  trees  and 
plants.  It  is  generally  the  cultured  people  who  take 
enough  interest  in  their  plants  to  send  for  some  one. 

My  friends  number  from  the  secretary  of  war 
down  to  the  wives  of  the  Great  Lakes  sailors. 

Mrs.  Neillie  says  I  am  a  garrulous  old  man,  and 
that  I  must  stop;  but  I  hope  this  letter  will  prove  a 
little  of  a  diversion  for  you. 

Most  fervently  imploring  God's  blessing  on  you 
and  Mrs.  R.,  and  praying  that  he  will  spare  you  to 
us  for  a  long  time  yet,  I  am  your  friend, 

Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  24.  Chas.  R.  Neillie. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

MILK  AND  HONEY    FOR    THE    GREAT  WIDE 
WORLD. 

The  following,  clipped  from  the  Cleve- 
land News  of  Nov.  7,  is  about  the  best 
write-up  for  bees  and  honey  from  an  out- 


sider I  have  ever  come  across.  In  fact, 
some  of  us  veteran  beekeepers  never  knew 
or  thought  of  some  of  the  things  mentioned, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  "housekeeping" 
in  the  hive,and  that  the  honeybee  is  a  model 
housekeeper.  Just  one  suggestion:  If  I 
am  correct,  bees  do  instinctively  object  to 
a  dirty  man;  and  if  I  am  right  about  it  a 
man  with  the  fumes  of  whisky  or  beer  on 
his  breath  would  be  more  likely  to  be  stung 
"  at  sight "  than  the  one  who  has  just 
come  from  the  stable  without  being  washed 
up. 

d'yOU  like  honey?     by  EDNA  K.  WOOLEY. 

The  Honey  Man  sat  down  beside  my  desk  and 
smiled  at  me. 

Now,  please  don't  draw  any  hasty  conclusion. 
I'm  calling  him  the  Honey  Man  simply  because  he 
knows  all  about  honey  and  its  makers,  the  bees. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  began,  "  that  there  are  never 
any  milti-millionaires  among  the  bees?" 

"Indeed?"  I  politely  responded. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  continued,  "  that  the  honeybee 
never  reaps  the  reward  of  its  labors.  It's  the  sad- 
dest thing  in  a  bee's  life.  A  bee's  life  is  short  at 
best.  It  works  so  hard  that  its  wings  soon  become 
frayed  and  inadequate  for  long  flights.  However, 
the  bee  works  up  to  the  last  minute,  and  is  never  able 
to  carry  its  last  load  of  honey  home. 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  the  inside  of  a  beehive  and 
understand  it  as  I  do.  It's  a  regular  city,  with  its 
officials,  its  sanitary  squads,  its  police — everything 
about  as  we  have  it,  only  everything  is  so  much 
better  done  than  we  do  it.  A  beehive  is  the  most 
sanitary  spot  on  earth.  Bees  can't  and  won't  stand 
dirt.  Put  a  dirty  honeycomb  into  a  hive  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  the  bees  will  have  that  comb  clean 
and  actually  glistening. 

"  Every  bee  has  to  go  thru  a  course  of  thoro  home 
and  civic  training  before  it  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
hive  to  do  outside  work.  For  the  first  sixteen  days 
of  its  life  the  bee  does  housework,  you  might  say, 
and  tends  the  babies.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  days  it 
is  considered  mature  and  educated,  and  may  go  out 
into  the  world  to  live  the  fuller  life." 

"  Bees  are  wonderful,"  I  admitted.  "  I'm  happy 
to  say  that  I'm  one  of  the  few  people  that  they  don't 
sting." 

The  Honey  Man  laughed  gently. 

"  Now,  that  is  an  old  idea  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
ploded— that  bees  will  sting  some  folks  and  not 
others,"  he  remarked.  "  The  fact  is,  you  can  handle 
bees  at  certain  times  and  they'll  be  so  busy  thinking 
of  something  else  that  they  won't  sting.  For  in- 
stance, when  they  swarm  they  seldom  sting. 

"  Bees  distinguish  everything  according  to  odor. 
Possibly  one  person's  odor  may  be  so  agreeable  to 
the  bees  that  they  let  him  alone.  The  bee's  sense 
of  smell  is  sO'  acute  that  it  will  scent  what  is  im- 
perceptible to  human  nostrils.  Bees  are  known  to 
each  other  by  their  odor.  Every  bee  has  its  own 
colony  odor,  and  no  bee  will  be  admitted  into  a  hive 
unless  it  has  the  colony  odor  of  that  hive. 

"  A  bee  will  sting  where  it  is  offended  by  an  odor. 
A  man  who  has  been  in  the  stable,  we  will  say,  may 
go  direct  to  the  apiary  and  be  stung  by  the  mildest 
bees  there,  while  the  same  man,  fresh  from  a  bath 
and  wearing  clean  clothes,  could  go  about  unharmed 
among  the  most  vicious  bees  in  the  apiary." 

"  Tell  me  something."  I  asked.  "  Do  the  bees 
really  make  all  the  honeycomb,  and  why  is  extracted 
honey  cheaper  than  comb  honey?" 

"  Bees  make  all  the  honeycomb,"  he  answered. 
"A  satisfactory  substitute  has  never  been  found. 
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You  may  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  absolutely  pure 
honey  when  you  buy  it  in  the  comb. 

"  In  extracted  honey  there  is,  of  course,  a  chance 
for  adulteration,  and  while  it  may  be  as  pure  as 
comb  honey  it  lacks  just  a  little  of  the  exquisite 
flower  flavor  of  comb  honey. 

"  Comb  honey  is  more  expensive  because  it  takes 
the  bees  a  long  time  to  make  the  comb.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  product  of  the  bees.  They  don't  like  to 
fill  the  small  frames  which  we  give  th-em,  but  we 
have  a  process  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  so 
before  they  pass  on  to  the  large  permanent  combs 
which  t4ley  not  only  fill  with  honey  but  in  which  they 
raise  their  families.  These  large  permanent  combs 
are  used  again  and  again.  When  one  is  filled,  a 
knife  made  for  the  purpose  slices  off  the  thin  sealing 
of  the  cells,  the  comb  is  put  into  a  machine  which 
whirls  it  rapidly,  and  every  bit  of  juice  is  extracted. 
Then  this  comb  is  returned  to  the  hive. 

"  People  seem  to  think  all  honey  is  a  luxury,"  he 
went  on.  "  Bulk  fo-r  bulk,  it  may  be  more  of  a  lux- 
ury than  sugar ;  but  considering  how  much  richer, 
sweeter,  and  more  digestible  it  is  than  sugar  or  any 
•of  the  cane  syrups,  I  should  say  that  it  would  not 
be  found  more  expensive.  It  should  be  used  more  in 
cooking.  Remember,  it's  the  purest  and  finest  of 
direct  nature  products.  I  should  say  that  of  all 
other  natural  products  it  is  equaled  only  in  its  many 
virtues  by  milk. 

li:illllll!llllllllllllllllllii!illlllllllllllllllll!lllllllll!IIIIIIIIIHIIIIillllllll!!llllllllllll^ 


"  Honey  is  one  of  the  few  sweets  that  is  digested 
the  moment  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  never 
sours  on  the  stomach,  never  causes  indigestion.  You 
might  say  it  is  really  a  predigested  food.  It  co'utains 
far  more  energy  than  sugar.  It  is  an  ideal  food 
for  old  people  and  children.  Our  own  children  have 
never  been  given  any  sweets  except  honey.  They 
have  had  free  access  to  it  always.  The  result  is 
that  our  children  have  no  bad  stomachs,  no  unpleas- 
ant breath,  and  no  decayed  teeth  as  the  result  of 
eating  too  much  of  indigestible  sweets. 

"  Did  you  ever  try  honey  and  milk  on  your  cereal 
for  breakfast?"  he  asked.  "Now,  sugar  and  cream 
combined  may  make  an  acid  in  the  stomach.  Honey 
and  cream  never  do  that.  Take  just  about  half  as 
much  honey  as  you  would  take  sugar,  on  your  morn- 
ing cereal;  pour  over  as  much  milk  as  you  wish,  and 
it's  the  surest  cure  I  know  for  that  morning  grouch! 

"  Use  honey  in  place  of  sugar  on  all  fruits  served 
with  cream  and  sugar,  and  you'll  think  life  is  one 
long  poem." 

"  Could  a  woman  keep  bees  in  a  city  back  yard?'" 
I  asked.  "  I  could  establish  an  apiary  on  the  top 
of  the  Leader-News  building  and  the  bees  would 
travel  two  and  three  miles  to  find  the  honey  to  bring 
home,"  he  answered.  "  It  might  be  rather  dark- 
looking  honey,  because  of  all  the  smoke  in  Cleveland 
air,  but  it  would  be  honey!" 

Copyright,   1916,    by   E.   E.  Wooley. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE  GARDENING 


GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE  GROWN  UNDER  GLASS; 
AND  WHAT  HAS  COME  OF  IT. 

During  the  years  since  Gleanings  was 
started  I  have  exploited  so  many  different 
things  in  the  line  of  gardening,  etc.,  that 
didn't  "  pan  out  "  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed why  my  good  friendij  did  not  throw  it 
up  to  me  that  my  hobbies  as  a  rule  were,  too 
many  of  them,  "  air  castles  " — German  carp, 
the  Gault  raspberry,  then  some  great  black- 
berry of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  name, 
etc.  Well,  it  often  transpires  that,  while 
these  things  are  a  success  in  some  particular 
locality,  they  do  not  succeed  everywhere. 
I  can  thank  the  Lord,  however,  that  many 
of  the  things  I  started  have  resulted  in  great 
and  important  industries.  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  one  of  them : 

Almost  thirty  years  ago  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  grown  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  It  was  not  called  "  Grand 
Rapids  "  lettuce  then,  for  the  world  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Some  of  our  older  read- 
ers will  remember  that,  after  I  got  just  one 
glimpse  of  the  Eugene  Davis  lettuce-green- 
house, I  began  bartering  for  half  a  pound 
of  the  seed  which  he  said  he  nad.  First  I 
offered  him  ten  dollars.  He  shook  his  head. 
Then  I  went  on  to  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
finally  fiftp  dollars.  You  see  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  have  that  half- 
pound  of  seed,  even  if  it  cost  a  hundred  dol- 
lars.   He  finally  said  that,  if  I  was  deter- 


mined to  have  it,  he  hadn't  the  heart  to 
charge  more  than  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  pound.  Do  some  of  you  remember 
what  I  did  with  it  ?  I  gave  each  subscriber 
of  Gleanings  a  little  pinch,  and  went  to 
growing  it  in  my  own  greenhouse  and  writ- 
ing it  up  with  my  characteristic  enthusiasm. 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce  is  now  cataloged  by 
almost  every  seedsman  in  the  world. 

Several  times  recently  I  have  had  inti- 
mations from  ditferent  sources  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  one  particular  locality  in 
Ohio  where  Grand  Rapids  lettuce-^rree**- 
houses  covered  literally  acres  of  land;  and 
on  the  13th  of  November  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  something  like  fifty  or 
sixty  acres,  covered  with  glass,  expressly 
for  grov/ing  Grand  Rapids  lettuce.  One 
man  had  about  seventeen  acres  mostly  de- 
voted to  this  industry;  but  he  begged  me 
not  to  use  his  name  nor  locality  more  than 
to  say  Ohio.  It  would  take  a  book,  almost, 
to  tell  you  what  I  saw  and  learned  on  that 
visit  of  two  or  three  hours. 

When  I  first  got  a  glimpse  by  lantern- 
light  of  Eugene  Davis'  greenhouse  filled 
with  luxuriant  lettuce  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  thrilling  sights  1 
ever  beheld;  and  what  I  saw  on  this  day 
brought  back  the  old  fever  and  enthusiasm. 
Oh  how  I  did  wish  I  could  get  down  on  my 
knees  and  help  the  boys  transplant  lettuce! 
I  suppose,  however,  my  enthusiasm  would 
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not  have  lasted  very  long,  for  my  old 
knees  and  back  would  demand  straighten- 
ing up  every  little  while. 

Well,  a  couple  of  these  boys,  perhaps 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  would  plant 
seedlings  so  fast  that  one  could  hardly  see 
them  do  it.  There  was  just  a  quick  dab 
of  the  finger,  and  a  little  morsel  of  dirt 
thrown  over  the  roots,  and  it  was  done. 
They  did  not  take  any  pains  to  stand  the 
plants  straight  up.  The  plant  itself  lay  flat 
on  the  ground;  but  in  just  a  few  hours, 
with  the  proper  heat  and  moisture,  and  es- 
pecially with  a  little  sunlight,  they  straight- 
ened up  of  themselves.  I  was  told  that  one 
of  those  boys  had  on  a  special  occasion 
transplanted  22,000  plants  in  ten  hours. 
The  seedlings  are  raised  in  very  rich  black 
soil — I  should  say  a  mixture  of  about  half 
muck  and  half  of  stable  manure. 

The  sides  of  the  bed  were  a  wooden 
plank;  and  on  the  upper  edge  of  this  plank 
is  a  long  strip  of  angle  iron ;  and  this  strip 
of  angle  iron  forms  a  track  for  neat  little 
cars  that  carry  stuff  back  and  forth.  In 
fact,  the  cars  run  so  easily  that  one  could 
give  them  a  push  and  they  would  go  away 
off  in  the  distance  to  the  end  of  the  green- 
house. Stable  manure  is  used  everywhere, 
almost  without  stint.  It  comes  by  the  car- 
.load  from  the  large  cities;  and  talking 
about  carloads,  our  good  friend  said  he 
handled  the  lettuce  only  by  the  carload. 
My  first  question  was,  "  Where  do  the 
people  live  who  want  lettuce  all  winter  long, 
by  the  carload  after  carload?"  I  suppose 
it  goes  mostly  to  the  great  cities.  You 
know  it  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  chickens  do  not  thrive  unless  they  have 
green  food  as  well  as  grain.  And,  by  the 
way,  your  chickens  will  soon  show  you,  if 
they  have  a  chance,  that  lettuce  suits  them 
better  than  any  other  green  food  in  the 
v/oiid.  Well,  it  seems  that  people  as  well 
as  chickens  have  begun  to  learn  the  value  of 
lettuce  as  a  form  of  green  food;  and  I 
suppose  our  doctors  will  tell  you  that  let- 
tuce is  one  of  the  most  ivholesome  products 
of  the  soil.  It  is  uncooked  food;  and  you 
know  a  gTeat  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
importance  of  having  at  least  a  part  of 
every  meal  uncooked — food  straight  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  Father,  without  any 
artificial  tinkering. 

Overhead  heating  is  used,  particularly  for 
growing  lettuce ;  and  the  most  desirable  tem- 
perature seems  to  be  about  45  at  night  and 
55  in  the  daytime.  The  gxeen  fly  is  kept 
down  by  means  of  hydro-cyanic  acid;  and 
this  reminds  me  of  something.  These  let- 
tuce-growers, many  of  them,  grow  cucum- 
bers also.    Of  course  the  cucumbers  require 


a  very  much  higher  temperature;  and  we 
saw  some  beautiful  cucumbers  trained  on 
a  wire  trellis,  in  full  bloom.  For  the  cu- 
cumber-house they  have  one  or  two  colo- 
nies of  bees,  the  number  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  house ;  and  it  was  to  investigate 
this  part  of  their  business  that  our  party 
went  out  on  this  expedition.  Of  course 
there  is  no  need  of  any  bees  in  lettuce- 
greenhouses;  but  when  they  fumigate  the 
cucumber-house  the  bees  have  to  be  removed 
and  set  out,  until  every  trace  of  the  terribly 
poisonous  gas  is  gone.  The  same  green- 
houses also  gTow  tomatoes  largely ;  and  right 
in  the  middle  of  November  they  are  gather- 
ing tomatoes  grown  under  glass,  and  ship- 
ping them  by  the  carload.  The  tomato- 
houses  need  no  bees.  Let  us  now  go  back 
to  where  I  started.  When  I  was  scattering 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce  seed,  not  only  all  over 
our  nation  but  away  across  the  water,  little 
did  I  know  the  outcome. 

One  of  the  greenhouses  we  visited,  that 
went  away  up  in  the  center  toward  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  covered  an  acre  of 
ground,  cost  something  -like  $50,000.  I  do 
not  remember  now  how  much  money  there  is 
in  a  carload  of  lettuce ;  but  it  is  probably 
away  up.  Large  numbers  of  men  and  boys 
are  employed  in  this  industry,  and  very 
likely  women  and  girls  also  ;  and  they  have  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  place  to  work  all 
winter  long  when  there  are  storms  and  bliz- 
zards outside.  One  reason  why  I  recom- 
mended greenhouse  work  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago  is  that  it  affords  such  a  nice 
pleasant  place  for  work  during  stormy 
weather. 

On  page  1183  I  have  told  you  the  story 
of  the  outcome  of  one  single  individual  who 
caught  the  fever  by  reading  Gleanings 
about  gardening  under  glass — or,  if  you 
choose,  "  support  a  family  on  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  ground,"  as  we  have  it  in  our 
tomato-book.  By  the  way,  in  closing  let  me 
tell  you  that  before  I  dictated  this  article 
I  hunted  up  the  description  and  directions 
for  cultivating  lettuce  as  given  in  our  book 
"  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Happy  While 
Doing  it."  In  that  book  our  friend  Eugene 
Davis,  who  first  sold  me  that  half-pound  of 
lettuce  seed,  answers  questions  and  tells  us 
all  he  can  about  how  to  gTow  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce.  To  Eugene  Davis  is  due  the  credit 
of  first  starting  this  great  industry,  while 
I  only  gave  it  its  name,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
scattered  it  by  pinches  far  and  wide  to  the 
good  people  who  read  GleAistings.  I  think 
that  this  one  article  in  the  book  mentioned 
is  abundantly  worth  the  price  of  it  to  any- 
body who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  grow- 
ing lettuce. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


OUR   FLORIDA  GARDEN. 

When  I  first  took  a  look  at  it,  Nov.  17,  I 
felt  a  good  deal  discouraged,  for  my 
beautiful  beds  of  corn  and  velvet  beans 
that  I  left  the  last  of  April  were  a  wil- 
derness of  great  tall  weeds,  sand -burrs, 
dried  -  up  cornstalks,  and  velvet  beans. 
I  had  been  told  the  latter  would  crowd 
out  everything  else,  even  weeds;  but  I 
never  before  realized  what  a  "  pusher " 
the  velvet  bean  is.  Our  experiment 
station  advised  me  to  plant  corn  with  beans 
every  third  row;  but  they  didn't  all  come 
up,  altho  what  did  come  evidently  recog- 
nized the  opportunity.  ^  They  don't  seem 
to  relish  bearing  beans  unless  they  can 
climb  up  on  something,  so  they  first  mount- 
ed the  tall  corn  and  then  proceeded  to  load 
down  stalks  with  great  clusters  of  pods 
until  the  corn  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  then 
they  went  for  the  poultry-netting  fences, 
festooned  them  with  bunches  of  pods,  but, 
apparently  still  unsatisfied,  grasped  the 
pine-trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and 
went  up  20  and  even  30  feet. 

I  said  to  Wesley,  "  Why,  Wesley,  that 
vine  cannot  be  velvet  beans  away  up  there?" 

"  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Root ;  don't  you  see  the 
great  bunches  tof  green  pods  'stringing 
along  clear  away  up?" 

And  I  had  to  admit  it.  You  see  the 
ground  was  pretty  well  fertilized  for  the 
potatoes,  and  I  also  invested  in  the  "  nitro 
culture  "  when  I  planted  them ;  and,  altho 
the  plants  looked  sickly  and  discouraged 
when  I  left  in  April,  they  must  have  got 
"  down  to  business  "  later. 

As  we  had  moved  the  chickens  all 
away,  I  told  Wesley  to  plant  corn  and 
velvet  beans  all  thru  the  chicken  -  yards ; 
and  the  result  was,  when  I  arrived  not  a 
gate  could  be  opened,  and  even  the  houses 
were  covered.  Bunches  of  beans  were 
hanging  from  the  eaves  and  everywhere 
else.  You  may  recall  that  I  put  netting 
overhead  in  one  yard,  to  keep  out  hawks. 
Well,  this  yard  just  took  their  fancy.  They 
roofed  it  over  and  dropped  bunches  of 
pods  down  thru  the  netting.  In  places  in 
the  garden  the  vines  are  knee-deep,  and 
the  ground  under  them  is  so  mellow  with 
the  decaying  black  mold  it  looks  as  if  it 
must  grow  potatoes  or  anything  else. 
How  about  the  corn?  Well,  Wesley  had 
gathered  a  heaping  barrel;  but  it  was  so 
much  trouble  to  find  it  when  the  vines  had 
broken  the  corn  down  that  I  gathered  a 
big  armful  of  beautiful  ears  after  I  got 
here.  The  summer  has  been  so  dry  the 
corn  was  in  perfect  condition  except  that 
rats  or  some  other  animal  had  shelled 
part  or  all  of  some  of  the  finest  ears.  In 


consequence  of  the  almost  unprecedented 
drouth  many  of  my  choice  plants  and  trees 
have  died;  but  the  dry  hot  weather  seems 
just  to  suit  the  velvet  bean.  like  all 
legumes,  the  vines  and  beans  also  are  fine 
for  feeding  stock,  and  I  believe  they  are 
used  to  some  extent  for  human  food.  We 
have  tried  them  a  little,  but  do  not  fancy 
them  much  so^  far. 

Another  plant  that  seems  to  rejoice  in 
dry  hot  weather  is  the  roselle  I  have  re- 
peatedly spoken  of.  Our  plants  were,  once 
more,  "  great  trees,"  and  we  are  supplying 
fruit  to  neighbors  far  and  near.  Stewed 
and  sweetened  with  honey  from  our  own 
hive,  I  verily  believe  I  enjoy  them  as 
much  as  I  did  peaches  and  cream  a  short 
time  ago  in  Ohio.  If  well  started  in  a 
greenhouse  I  feel  sure  they  could  be  made 
to  fruit  in  the  North.  We  are  busy  plant- 
ing potatoes;  but  there  seems  to  be  trouble 
about  getting  seed  that  will  sprout  prompt- 
ly. Red  Triumph,  planted  two  weeks  ago, 
is  not  showing  yet.  Seventy-five  cents  a 
peck  is  the  price,  and  many  think  they  will 
soon  be  a  dollar  a  pecJc. 

With  the  large  amount  of  rotting  bean- 
vines,  cornstalks,  and  big  weeds  Wesley  is 
spading  under,  there  seems  a  good  prospect 
for  potatoes  if  we  have  rain  enough.  We 
have  some  very  fine  sweet  potatoes,  but 
they  bring  only  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

As  usual,  while  eggs  are  50  ets.  a  dozen 
our  40  full-grown  hens  are  laying  very 
little;  but  we  are  trying  everything  for 
feed  in  order  to  get  them  started. 

Peas,  beans,  Bantam  corn,  radishes,  and 
lettuce  are  up  and  growing  finely  that 
were  planted  about  two  weeks  ago.  Spine- 
less cactus  has  made  a  fair  growth  during 
the  summer  in  spite  of  weeds. 


FIRST    NEW    POTATOES    FROM  FLORIDA. 

The  Jacksonville  Times-Union  says: 
"  What  is  believed  will  be  the  first  full  carload  of 
new  fall-crop  potatoes  to  leave  Florida  this  season 
was  shipped  from  the  celery-farm  siding  north  of 
Crystal  Springs,  Wednesday,"  says  the  Manatee 
Record.  "  Almost  all  of  the  potatoes  will  grade  as 
number  one,  fancy,  and  they  are  bringing  a  fancy 
price.  The  price  paid  was  $2.71  per  hamper  at 
the  car."  The  Record  says  that  these  potatoes  were 
planted  in  September,  and  will  pay  the  growers 
handsomely.  The  wonder  is  that  more  potatoes 
are  not  planted  for  the  fall  crop,  as  the  demand 
is  now  greater  than  even  in  the  early  spring.  From 
the  planting  to  digging,  the  time  was  seventy  days. 
Great  is  Florida,  and  her  wonderful  climate  and 
soill 


SWEET  clover;  DOES  IT  EVER  BLOSSOM  THE 
FIRST  YEAR? 

In  my  experiments  wiith  white  sweet 
clover  {Melilotus  alba)  during  the  years 
past,  I  think  I  have  several  times  seen  an 
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occasional  stalk  that  would  blossom  the  first 
year.  The  matter  was  called  to  mind  by  the 
following : 

A  field  of  Melilotus  alba  sown  here  last  spring 
bloomed  profusely  when  about  four  feet  high.  I  en- 
close a  sample,  and  ask  the  cause  if  you  know  of 
any  parallel  case.  I  have  never  known  it  to  bloom 
the  first  year. 

Earle,  Ark.,  Sept.  26.  C.  W.  RiGGS. 

To  the  above,  Mr.  Calvert  replies  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  G.  W.  Biggs: — I  have  yours  of  the  26th,  with 
sample  of  what  you  say  is  Melilotus  alba.  Where 
seed  is  sown  as  early  as  July  or  August,  it  usually 
makes  sufficient  growth  that  year  to  produce  bloom 
the  year  following.  I  do  not  recall  a  case  where  it 
would  bloom  the  same  year  if  sown  in  the  spring, 
altho  Melilotus  indica,  the  annual  yellow,  does  bloom 
the  year  sown. 

Medina,  O.,  Sept.  29.  J.  T.  Calvert. 

Later  on  came  the  following : 

The  seed  of  the  plant  I  sent  you,  supposed  to  be 
Melilotus  alba,  was  sown  some  time  last  April,  so 
the  party  who  sowed  it  told  me,  I  was  particular  to 
ask  if  he  sowed  it  the  fall  before  or  the  spring  before 
last.  Both  he  and  his  women  folks  declared  that  it 
was  sown  last  spring,  grew  to  about  four  feet  in 
height,  when  it  bloomed  profusely,  the  field  being 
covered  with  a  nice  white  bloom.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  yellow  annual,  so  I  went  to  see  and  found  the 
white  bloom  in  various  places.  The  party  had  cut  it 
several  times  and  pastured  it  most  of  the  summer — 
had  hogs  on  it,  pastured  heavy.  You,  of  course,  have 
seen  the  plant  in  its  second  year,  when  it  has  been 
pastiired  heavily,  struggling  to  perpetuate  itself. 
This  is  the  condition  in  which  I  saw  it.  The  party 
was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
plow  it  up  and  put  in  alfalfa.  I  begged  him  not  to 
do  so  until  I  had  communicated  with  you.  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  anything  like  it  in  my  experience 
with  white  sweet  clover. 

Greenland,  Ark.,  Oct.  4.  C.  W.  RiGGS. 

Neither  of  the  letters  tells  us  definitely  the 
date  at  which  the  bloom  appeared.  The 
first  letter  is  dated,  you  will  notice,  Sept.  26. 
Perhaps  the  locality,  Arkansas,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  but  if  the  seed  was  sown 
only  the  last  of  April,  the  last  of  September 
would  give  just  five  months  for  the  plant 
to  grow  4  ft.  high  and  bloom  profusely  as 
he  states.  The  question  arises  right  here, 
is  this  a  special  strain  of  sweet  clover  be- 
cause it  blossoms  so  early,  or  is  it  because 
the  climate  and  environment  down  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Ark.,  are  so  particularly  favor- 
able? Will  the  friends  who  are  growing 
sweet  clover,  especially  those  in  the  South, 
tell  us  if  they  have  had  any  like  experience  ? 
If  they  have  not,  some  measures  should  be 
taken  to  secure  seed  from  this  particular 
field,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  desirable 
to  get  a  strain  of  sweet  clover  that  will  give 
a  yield  of  honey  the  first  season. 


THE   PRICKLY   PEAR   OP   AUSTRALIA  —  IS  IT 
SUCH  A  TBERIBLE  PEST^  APTER  ALL? 

When  I  published  the  article  referred  to 
below,  I  felt  sure  it  was  an  extreme  state- 


ment in  regard  to  the  prickly  pear,  and  I 
rather  expected  we  should  get  something  on 
the  other  side.  Well,  below  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  friends  in  the  same  locality : 

Mr.  Boot: — I  see  by  the  June  15th  issue,  p.  506, 
that  our  friend  W.  Mertons  is  troubled  about  the 
prickly  pear.  He  says  he  has  130  acres  of  land, 
and  it  took  five  years  to  clear  30  acres.  I  know 
plenty  of  men  to  clear  nearly  that  much  in  oue  year. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  land  clear  you  must  plow 
it  and  put  in  a  crop.  Corn  is  a  good  crop,  as  prickly 
pear  is  a  plant  that  requires  sun  and  air ;  and  as 
for  seeds,  it  would  take  at  least  two  years  before 
they  would  be  large  enough  to  be  noticeable.  So 
you  could  soon  settle  them  with  a  good  scarifier. 
He  says  the  land  costs  from  10  to  50  dollars.  It  is 
a  long  way  from  that,  as  you  can  have  the  prickly- 
pear  farms  by  applying  for  them.  The  only  condi- 
tion is  that  you  have  to  clear  them;  then  you  get 
your  title  rights,  and  labor  is  not  so  high  as  he  says, 
as  there  are  plenty  willing  to  work  for  $5.00  a  week 
and  board,  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

I  know  several  farmers  saved  the  lives  of  their 
cattle  thru  the  drouth  by  boiling  the  pear  and  mixing 
it  with  chaff;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  pigs  fat- 
tened with  boiled  prickly  pear  and  corn.  A  friend 
of  mine  took  up  on©  of  these  prickly-pear  farms.  He 
took  out  a  lot  of  pigs  and  20  hives  of  bees.  As  soon 
as  he  cleared  a  patch  he  put  in  a  patch  of  corn,  and 
fattened  the  pigs  with  boiled  pears  and  corn  also; 
and  he  got  a  large  crop  of  extracted  honey  from  his 
bees.  The  honey  is  so  transparent  you  can  see  thru 
the  sides  of  the  bottle  as  easily  with  the  honey  in  it 
as  you  could  if  it  were  empty ;  and  it  is  a  good  thick 
liquid.  The  pears  have  a  large  cream-colored  flower, 
and  the  fruit  is  bright-red  and  pear-shaped.  It 
makes  a  very  good  jelly,  and  it  is  nice  to  eat  like 
fruit,  as  it  is  sweet,  and  comes  in  very  handy  when 
there  is  no  other  about.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
children  that  get  hardly  any  other  fruit,  as  it  is  too 
dear  to  buy.  Peaches,  early  sorts,  bring  5  cts.  each, 
and  apples  4  cts. ;  apricots,  2  cts.,  and  plums  2  cts. 

As  for  the  pear  spreading  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  acres,  it  is  what  we  call  "putting  it  on  thick," 
and  trying  to  deter  people  from  coming  out  here.  At 
the  rate  the  pear  is  destroyed,  fed  to  stock,  and  used 
in  various  ways,  there  will  not  be  much  left.  It  is 
boiled,  and  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  lime  or  whiting, 
and  it  makes  a  good  whitewash.  You  cannot  rub  it 
off  when  dry,  and  Ij  hear  they  are  making  petriol 
out  of  it. 

A  pear  is  full  of  very  fine  thorns  on  the  young 
leaves;  but  when  boiled  they  collapse  and  are  harm- 
less. The  old  stems  have  large  thorns;  but  when 
they  use  them  they  make  a  fire  on  them  with  grass 
or  small  brush,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  about  3  by  4  inches  on  the  young 
plants,  and  the  older  about  6  by  8  inches. 

On  the  whole,  the  prickly  pear  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Walter  Lincoln. 

Toowoomba,  Queensland,  Aus.,  Aug.  20. 

From  the  above  we  learn  that  even  the 
Australian  prickly  pear  has  its  uses.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  it  yields  honey,  and  honey 
almost  if  not  quite  water-white  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  If  I  understand  it,  it  is 
desirable  to  put  in  some  cultivated  croD  like 
corn  or  potatoes  after  the  prickly  pear  is 
turned  under.  I  know  by  experience  that 
it  takes  quite  a  long  time  for  the  seeds  to 
germinate,  and  I  can  hardly  think  it  is  a 
worse  pest  than  some  weeds  we  have  to 
contend  with  here  in  the  United  States. 
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HEALTH  NOTES 


DEAF  PEOPLE — WHAT  HAS  SCIENCE  DONE  FOR 
THEMf 

Can  any  one  estimate  what  spectacles 
have  done  for  the  sight  Why,  it  seems  to 
me  T  could  hardly  live  without  the  help  of 
my  eye-glasses;  and  yet  I  suppose  people 
got  along  after  a  fashion  before  lenses 
were  invented.  Well,  for  years  past  I  have 
been  wondering  why  something  could  not  be 
done  for  the  ears  (or  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least)  what  science  has  done  for  the  eyes. 
Various  contrivances  claim  to  do  this  very 
thing.  On  page  868,  Dec.  1,  1913,  I  gave  a 
lengthy  account  of  my  experiments  with 
the  aeousticon,  ear-phone,  ear-trumpet,  arti- 
ficial ear-drums,  etc.;  and  I  concluded  by 
saying  that  I  received  more  benefit  with  my 
bare  hand  placed  back  of  the  ear  than  with 
any  contrivance  I  could  find  advertised  or 
get  hold  of.  Another  thing  in  favor  of  this 
method  is  that  you  always  find  your  hand 
"  on  hand  " — always  with  you ;  whereas 
your  ear-trumpet  or  ear-drum  might  be 
somewhere  else  when  you  want  it  most. 
Well,  during  the  three  years  that  are  past 
I  have  still  been  answering  advertisements 
and  testing  all  the  advertised  appliances. 
A  year  ago  I  got  some  little  ear-drums 
from  a  company  in  Detroit.  For  a  time  I 
thought  I  could  hear  a  little  better  with  the 
ear-drums;  but  after  careful  and  repeated 
experiments  I  decided  they  were  of  no  bene- 
fit to  me  whatever.  I  emphasize  the  word 
me  because  I  have  had  satisfactory  evidence 
showing  that  they  are  a  benefit  to  some 
people.  Perhaps  I  should  add,  however, 
that  this  evidence  has  always  been  in  print. 
I  have  never  met  and  talked  with  any  deaf 
person  who  felt,  after  a  lengthy  trial,  that 
he  had  received  any  benefit  from  artificial 
drums.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  venders  of  helps  for  hearing  have 
a  list  of  the  names  of  deaf  people.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  get  them;  but  I  am 
getting  circulars  continually.  Even  when 
in  my  Florida  home  as  well  as  here  in  Me- 
dina I  get  circulars  from  the  Wilson  Ear- 
drum Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  The  price 
of  their  ear-drums  is  $5.00.  I  told  them 
I  was  willing  to  test  their  device,  but  added 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  if  no  benefit 
was  received  the  whole  $5.00  was  wasted. 
They  made  no  reply  except  to  send  a  lot  of 
testimonials :  and  a  short  time  ago  they  sent 
me  quite  a  little  book  of  testimonials  prais- 
ing in  extravagant  terms  their  ear-drums; 
and  they  said  these  testimonials  were  all 
of  recent  date,  and  that  I  might  write  to 
any  one  of  them,  tho  they  were  scattered 


all  over  the  United  States.  Finally  I  wrote 
as  follows: 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Company: — In  reply  to  yours 
of  a  recent  date,  I  enclose  $5.00.  That  so  many 
people  have  been  benefited  is  a  big  showing,  of 
course;  but  I  can  find  no  word  anywhere  in  regard 
to  the  number  that  are  not  benefited  at  all.  I 
presume  there  must  be  some,  and  may  be  a  great 
number  of  them.  Wouldn't  it  be  honest  to  say, 
"  Quite  a  few  receive  no  benefit  whatever "  ?  It 
would  hurt  your  trade  somewhat,  no  doubt;  but 
isn't  the  honest  truth  worth  more  than  dollars  ? 

I  am  nearly  77  years  old.  I  have  used  some  ear- 
drums made  in  Detroit.  I  thought  at  one  time  they 
were  of  a  little  benefit,  but  later  I  could  see  no 
difference.  If  I  receive  any  benefit  whatever  I  will 
gladly  publish  it  in  our  journal.  If  I  do  not,  I 
will  also  publish  it,  because  I  think  it's  due  the 
great  public  to  know  that  not  everybody  is  helped. 
If  you  don't  object,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
about  what  per  cent  of  your  customers  fail  to  re- 
ceive  any  benefit  whatever,  A.    I.  ROOT. 

The  drums  came  promptly,  and  with 
them  the  following  letter : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot: — Your  letter  with  check  for 
$5.00  has  just  been  received,  and  in  compliance  with 
your  request  we  are  sending  under  separate  cover 
by  mail  today  a  complete  set  of  our  ear-drums  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  their 
use.  Full  instructions  for  using  the  drums  will  be 
found  in  the  little  box;  and  after  reading  the  same 
carefully  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  inserting 
and  removing  them  at  will. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  exchange  you  will  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  so  free  of  charge  at  any 
time. 

We  wish  to  state  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  know  how  many  people  we  have  benefited 
and  how  many  we  have  not  benefited;  but  we  take 
it  for  granted  people  are  benefited  when  they  write 
and  order  new  sets,  and  some  write  and  state  that 
their  only  regret  is  that  they  did  not  get  the  drums 
many  years  sooner.  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist  you  in 
getting  the  best  results  by  making  any  change  nec- 
essary, Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  14. 

These  little  rubber  drums  are  certainly  in 
some  respects  an  improvement  over  the 
ones  T  received  from  Detroit,  and  I  follow- 
ed directions  most  carefully  with  much 
faith  and  enthusiasm;  but  when  tested  by 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  I  could  perceive  no 
benefit.  If  anything  I  could  hear  a  little 
better  without  the  drum. 

Let  me  mention  another  thing  in  closing. 
The  directions  for  using  the  ear-drums  in- 
clude washing  out  the  wax  and  accumula- 
tions most  thoroly  with  castile  soap  and 
water,  even  using  antiseptic  cotton  to  re- 
move all  accumulations.  If  the  ear-wax 
has  become  so  hard  that  even  the  soap  and 
water  do  not  get  it  away,  the  directions 
are  to  apply  sweet  oil  until  the  hard  cakes 
are  softened  up,  and  the  ear  can  be  thoroly 
cleansed.  Now,  this  treatment  alone  v;ill 
improve  the  hearing  with  most  people.  A 
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doctor  of  my  acquaintance  has  given  great 
relief,  e>speeially  in  one  case,  by  a  thoro 
cleansing  of  the  ear.  I  do  ttiink  the  ear- 
drum people  should  give  at  least  a  few  testi- 
monials from  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
received  no  benefit  from  the  drums.  Per- 
haps that  would  not  be  "  business;"  may  be 
it  would  not  be  the  common  kind  of  busi- 
ness. Years  ago  they  used  to  call  me  a  sort 
of  fanatic  who  had  a  habit  of  mixing  reli- 
gion with  business;  and  I  think  the  ear- 
drum people  and  every  other  business  man, 
for  that  matter,  would  be  benefited  in  the 


end  by  being  honest  enough  to  say  there 
were  also  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
received  no  benefit.  It  might,  however, 
occur  to  some  stupid  people  like  myself 
that  in  that  case  they  ought  to  give  back 
the  five  dollars,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

Oh,  yes !  there  is  one  thing  more.  These 
little  ear-drums  that  cost  $5.00  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  ought  to  cost  over  five  cents — 
at  least  where  made  in  quantities.  If 
weighed  on  the  scales  they  probably  would 
weigh  about  as  much  as  a  bumble-bes's 
wing. 
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TEMPERANCE 


"  god's   kingdom   coming  "   TO  OHIO. 

The  temperance  forces  are  much  gratified  in  win- 
ning' four  states  for  constitutional  prohibition :  Micli- 
igan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota ;  two 
states  for  statutory  prohibition :  Utah  and  Florida  ; 
the  winning  of  the  territory  of  Alaska,  every  munici- 
pality in  it  going  dry;  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
wet  proposals  submitted  in  the  five  dry  states  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  and  Arizona. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  splendid  victories  it  be- 
hooves the  temperance  people  of  Ohio  to  begin  at 
once  to  plan  the  battle  in  our  own  state. 

Ohio  ANTi-sAiiOON  League. 

Columbus,  C,  Nov.  14. 


ANOTHER  BIG  DAILY  GONE  DRY. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  Re- 
pv.hlic : 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  that  city,  and  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  dailies  of  the  country,  has  put  a  ban  on 
liquor  advertisements.  No  longer  will  this  great  me- 
dium carry  any  sort  of  advertising  which  boosts  al- 
coholic beverages. 

Announcement  to  this  effect  is  carried  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Star.    It  says: 

"In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  its  readers,  the  Star 
wiU  not  print  advertisements  of  intoxicating  liquors 
hereafter." 


ONE   HUNDRED   MILLION   DOLLARS   LESS  TOR 
DRINK  IN  12  MONTHS. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Farm  and 
Fireside.  Read  it  over  carefully  and  con- 
sider ;  then  read  it  over  again. 

BOOZE  BILL,  dwindling. 

Cold  figures  from  an  unprejudice'l  source  are 
what  really  furnish  an  authentic  verdict  as  to 
whether  increase  of  dry  territory  decreases  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  last  government 
fiscal  report,  including  the  first  half  of  1916,  shows 
that  there  were  2.7  gallons  less  of  intoxicants  per 
capita  consumed  than  in  the  preceding  year.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  less  was  paid  out  for  drink 
in  twelve  months  by  the  American  people  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

In  the  consumption  of  beer  there  was  a  decrease 
of  ten  gallons  for  each  family.  Even  with  this  re- 
duction. Uncle  Sam's  records  show  there  was  a 
total  expenditure  for  intoxicants  in  twelve  months  of 


over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars — seventy-five  dollars 
for  each  family. 

A  comparison  of  the  money  going  into  the  building 
of  churches  and  liquor-making  plants  is  an  interest- 
ing side  light  on  the  question.  In  1905,  for  every 
dollar  expended  for  new  church  Uuildings  there  were 
$2.80  put  into  new  breweries  and  distilleries.  In 
1915,  for  every  dollar  put  into  new  liquor-making 
plants  there  were  $38.20  put  into  building  new 
churches  in  this  country.  There  were  $14,000,000 
less  invested  in  the  construction  of  breweries  and 
distilleries  in  the  past  ten  years  than  in  the  decade 
preceding  1905. 

It  is  now  evident  that  John  Barleycorn  is  mor- 
tally hit ;  but  he  is  working  his  publicity  bureau  as 
never  before,  to  show  he  is  still  in  the  game  and  that 
when  a  state  goes  dry  it  becomes  wetter ! 


BELGIAN    CHILDREN    STARVING,    AND  12,009 
TONS  or  BARLEY  FURNISHED  THE  EEL- 
GIAN  BREWERS. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Christian 
Herald : 

Alcohol  well  nigh  wrecked  Germany's  forty  years 
of  preparedness.  In  spite  of  the  cry  of  starving 
Belgian  babes  and  little  children  hungry  for  bread, 
the  Belgian  government  demands  mon'hlv  imports  of 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  barley  for  the  Belgian  Brew- 
ers' Federation. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  no  rower  on 
earth  or  up  in  heaven  to  give  the  barley 
to  the  starving  babies  and  children  instead 
of  using  it  to  manufacture  beer  ? 


DOES  PROHIBITION  PROHIBIT? 

The  following  clipping  comes  from  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Norfolk  is  unmistakably  dry.  King  Alcohol  ari? 
his  court  which  for  306  years  have  held  sway  in 
this  city  have  been  completely  ousted.  The  great 
wave  of  prohibition  which  has  swept  thru  the  Old 
Dominion  (and,  indeed,  the  entire  South)  is  sure> 
in  force  in  this  city.  For  the  first  time  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  member  of  the  police  departm'^nt' 
and  of  the  oldest  court  attache  the  docket  in  the 
mill  of  .justice  was  this  mornin?  free  from  any  charge 
of  drunk.  When  the  clock  struck  the  midnight  hour 
that  ushered  in  the  fatal  day  that  banished  liquor 
the  ax  fell  with  great  force,  and  since  that  time  there 
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has  been  no  liquor  sold.  Yesterday  the  few  dealers 
who  had  stock  still  on  hand  shipped  it  out  of  the 
state     The  amount  shipped  was  small. 

For  several  weeks  (in  fact  months)  past,  the 
police-court  docket  has  been  crowded  with  a  long 
list  of  drunks  who  were  holding  what  they  termed 
their  final  celebration.  This  morning  Clerk  Billy 
Stevens  in  the  Mill  of  Justice  called  charge  after 
charge  in  practically  all  classes  of  law  violation  but 
drunk.  The  court  which  is  usually  held  up  by  innu- 
merable drunks  was  free  from  the  pests  this  morn- 
ing; and,  while  the  docket  was  large,  the  session 
was  snappy  and  short. 

"  Guess  we  are  about  thru  with  the  drunks,"  said 
•Justice  Arnold  at  the  close  of  the  session.  "  I  never 
saAV  so  many  on  the  dockets  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past  few  weeks." 

ONE   DRUNK  IN  RICHMOND. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  2. — Business  for  the  police 
department  suffered  a  tremendous  slump  yesterday, 
the  records  for  the  day  having  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  had  fallen  off  to  a  mere  shadow  of 
former  days,  and  that  the  effects  of  prohibition  were 
early  discernible  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  long 
list  of  "  drunks  "  on  the  police  blotter.  Up  to  1 
o'clock  this  morning  only  one  member  of  the  body 
politic  of  Richmond  slumbered  behind  the  bars 
dreaming  of  his  teial  this  morning  before  Justice 
Crutchfield. 


"  NO  MONEY  TO  RUN  THE  CITIES. 

On  page  992,  Oct.  15,  I  gave  a  list  of 
the  cities  that  were  having  financial  trouble, 
and  also  a  list  of  cities  that  voted  dry,  not 
any  of  them  crying  "  bankruptcy."  But  it 
seems  the  wets  are  making  so  much  ado 
about  the  terrible  state  of  the  finances  in 
Denver  that  the  Kansas  City  Star  sent  a 
reporter  to  find  out  exactly  the  condition, 
and  below  is  a  brief  clipping  from  his  re- 
port: 

Even  the  old  cry  of  no  money  to  run  the  city 
is  given  a  hard  wallop.  Auditor  Markley  reported 
today  that  94  per  ceent  of  all  1916  tax  moneys  are 
in  the  treasury,  and  many  delinquent  taxes  are  being 
paid.  September  was  $40,000  better  than  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  in  collections.  The  city  redeemed 
$636,500  in  improvement  bonds  and  has  issued  only 
$94,800  this  year. 


POLICE  FORCE  IS  100  LESS,  BUT  STILL  ABLE 
TO  WORK  EFFICIENTLY. 

A  good  friend  sends  us  a  copy  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  for  Oct.  27.    He  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Boot: — The  enclosed  clipping  is  self- 
explanatory.  Coming  from  such  an  unbiased 
authority  you  can  have  your  own  ideas  as  to  how 
prohibition  is  working  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  under  such  an  ordinance.  The  clipping  is 
from  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  most  influential  paper 
published  in  Canada.  J.  L.  Byer. 

Markham,  Ont.,  Oct.  27. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  of  a 
marked  article  in  it,  but  below  is  the  head- 
ing: 

Prohibition  is  Doing  Big  Work. 

Chief  of  Police  Grasett  Sees  Vast  Change. 

Men  Take  Money  Home. 

Police  is  100  Less,  and  Able  to  Do  Work  Effi- 
ciently— Storekeepers  Getting  the  Money  Saved — De- 
crease in  Arrests. 


The  paper  goes  on  to  tell  of  drunken  sots 
who  are  now  at  work  and  taking  their  mon- 
ey home  to  their  families  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  time  lounging  around  saloons. 
Husbands  go  to  market  with  their  wives, 
and  carry  home  the  purchases,  etc.  I  won- 
der if  our  large  cities  here  in  the  United 
States  would  not  do  well  to  "  sit  up  and 
take  notice."  In  Cleveland  there  is  a  con- 
tinual plea  for  more  policemen;  and  the 
workhouses  and  city  prisons  are  so  over- 
crowded that  they  are  talking  about  larger 
buildings.  But  not  a  word  is  said  in  any 
of  our  dailies  in  regard  to  closing  the  sa- 
loons instead  of  building  bigger  jails  and 
workhouses.  When  I  can  find  a  Cleveland 
daily  that  has  the  courage  to  reject  liquor 
advertisements,  and  suggest  closing  the  sa- 
loons as  a  means  of  getting  a  revenue,  I 
am  going  to  swing  my  hat  and  thank  God. 


THE  WHITE   SHOES,  WHITE  DRESS,  AND  BLUB  SASH. 

I  went  to  hear  Wm.  Sunday  yesterday  in  his  talk 
to  the  Ypsilanti  students,  more  than  a  thousand  of 
them,  at  the  Normal,  and  then  we  went  on  to  Ann 
Arbor  by  motor  car.  The  Coliseum,  which  is  said 
to  seat  13,000,  was  packed,  and  we  heard  as  best 
we  could.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  distribute  all 
of  the  leaflets  that  I  had  with  me.  Henry  Ford  sent 
to  me  a  large  package.  He  is  giving  his  life  and 
what  he  has  accumulated  to  worldwide  peace. 

I  was  delighted  with  your  temperance  talk  in  the 
last  issue  of  Gleanings  ;  and  I  wish  to  say  right 
here  that  I  have  the  leaflet  "  White  Shoes,  White 
Dresses,  and  a  Blue  Sash  "  in  the  original.  I  have 
seen  the  woman  and  heard  her  talk.  She  took  an 
active  part  in  the  first  convention  called  by  the  Cru- 
sade women  of  Ohio  in  Cincinnati.  I  do  not  see 
why  her  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  leaflet.  It 
was  Mrs.  Abbie  Leavitt.  Her  husband,  Rev.  S.  K. 
Leavitt,  was  a  Baptist  minister  in  Cincinnati.  It 
really  was  a  true  story,  and  she  was  gone  from  her 
home  but  about  two  hours.  Truly  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  with  us  in  those  days ;  and  when  his  name 
and  power  are  acknowledeged  sufficiently  we  shall 
see  victory  over  evil.  We  must  depend  on  him  and 
give  him  the  honor  and  praise,  to  whom  it  is  due, 
before  success  can  crown  our  efforts. 

I  do  wish  many  more  could  have  heard  Mrs.  Leav- 
itt tell  of  their  work  in  Cincinnati,  when  43  of  the 
best  women  in  the  city  were  arrested  for  blockading 
the  sidewalk,  when  they  knelt  in  prayer  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  a  saloon.  In  reporting  it  she  said 
something  like  this : 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  man  who  drew  an  ele- 
phant in  a  lottery,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  The  mayor  of  Cincinnati  looked  just  like  that 
man.  The  pavement  was  18  feet  wide,  and  we  occu- 
pied about  30  inches.  I  was  leader  that  day,  and 
gave  out  the  hymn  '  Rock  of  Ages,'  when  a  police- 
man laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  '  Mrs. 
Leavitt,  you  are  under  arrest.'  '  All  right,'  said  I. 
'  Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee.'  Then  we  prayed  for 
that  policeman  and  for  the  others,  and  for  the  crowd. 
We  tried  the  patience  of  that  policeman  a  little,  for 
our  service  lasted  60  minutes.  Some  shouted,  some 
cried,  but  all  were  happy ;  and  then  we  arose  and 
walked  in  an  orderly  manner,  two  by  two,  about  two 
miles  to  the  station  house." 

Rhoda  C.  W.  Derbyshire. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Oct.  24. 
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Index  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


Volume  XLIV 


In  using  this  index  the  reader  should  not  fail  to  note  that  it  is  divided  into  five  departmens,  namely, 
General,  Editorial,  A.  I.  Root's  writings,  Contributors,  and  Illustrations.  The  index  of  General  includes 
everything  except  Editorials,  Illustrations,  and  A.  I.  Root's  writings. 


A 

ADVERTISING 

Billboard    987 

Bonney's  Scheme.  .  .  .   543,  938 

by  Appearance    537 

by  Demonstration    541 

by  Poster  Stamps   542 

Chadwick  on    7 

Exaggerated,  Crane  on  714,  842 

Foster  on   265 

Good  Place  to  Begin   552 

Local  Papers    527,  681 

of  Soap  Companies   522 

on  Writing  Tablet  185 

Postcards  for    546 

rouder's  Scheme  for  ....  151 

Rayment's  Plan   544 

Right  and  "Wrong  Way.  .  .  540 
Sign  on  Tree.  .  .   533,  535.  849 

Agitator  in  the  Hive   15 

Alabama,  Beekeeping  in  ....  240 

ALFALFA 

Alsike,  Byer  on  1111 

in   Florida    970 

Weavil    911 

APIARY 

with  Trolley  System  210 

Clean  vs.  Disorderly   844 

Proper    Distance    Apart.  .  966 

Apples,  How  Bees  Help   317 

ASTER  HONEY 

Granulates  Solid   3  6 

Odor    of  1082 

AUTOMOBILE 

For  Carrying  Hives    80 

for  Out-apiary   363 

SchoU's    588,  471 

AUTO  TRUCK 

Crane's   842,  968 

SchoU's    971 

B 

BAIT  SECTIONS 

Doolittle  on   350 

Value  of   521 

Banker    Beekeeper   788 

BEE 

Clubs  for  Boys   604 

Evolution  in   848 

in  California  Bonnet   395 

Martin,  Shall  thev  be  Des- 
troyed  716,  1065 

Shed,  Gray's    354 

Sheds.  Corrugated  Iron  .  .  119 
Storv  in  Saturday  Evening 

Post    35 

Territory  Control  of.  .  651,  841 

BEE-ESCAPE 

Brearley's   1126 

Grays    926 

Atwater  on    77 

vs.  Brushing  1064 

vs.  Carbolic  Cloth   351 

Wire,  A.  .J.  Knox  on   66 

BEEKEEPER 

Educating  the  Careless.  .  .  .1118 

Fortv  Years  of  1132 

One-horse  at  the  Start.  ...  281 
Who  Has  No  Hands   616 

BEEKEEPING 

as  a  Business    289 

Chadwick's  Experience  .  .  .  473 

Efficient   1174 

First  Steps  in  483  to  488 

in  War  Zone   966 


GENERAL 

Rosy  Possibilities   847 

Suburban    317 

BEES 

Are  Thev  Ever  Immune  ?.  .  431 

Are  They  Taxable?   616 

Blacks,  are  They  Oldest  117,  181 
Blacks  Beat  all  the  Rest.  .  495 

Chilled    590 

Clustered  Low  in  Winter.  .  267 

Counting   1126 

Crawl  thru  Long  Tube  ....  99 

Creatures  of  Habit   548 

Crippled    107 

Cross,  to  get  rid  of  1083 

Cross  when  Handled   303 

Difference  in  Size  of   106 

Doolittle  on  Improvement 

of    654 

Dwarf   616,  811 

Flight  of.  see  Flight. 

Guided  bv  Sense  or  Sight.  793 

Help  Feed  the  World   547 

Help    Salesmen   664 

in  Attic    874 

in  Cactus   500 

Is   Dominant   Race  Desir- 
able  1171 

Keep  the  Home   238 

Large    93 

Location  of  Scent  Organs.  345 

Native  of  Where  186 

Non-swarming   93,  864 

Number  of  Trips  a  Day.  .  868 

Red  Clover   615 

Shipment  Prevented  by  Law  431 

Syrians  184 

Value  of    872 

Variation    ini   846 

Warmed  by  Water-bottle.  .  331 

Whv    Cross   940 

Wild    168 

BEE-TREES 

Having  Upper  Ventilation  797 

Large    832 

Starting  with    416 

Beginner's  Mistakes    287 

Bee  .Journals,  Foreign  1182 

BINDING  MAGAZINES 

Dodson's  Plan   373 

Teisberg's  Plan   123 

Bitter  Honey  from  Bitt^rweed  724 

BLIGHT 

Many  Conditions  Control.  .  722 
Gossard's  Reply  to  Criticism  605 

Bookkeeper,  Beekeeper   ....  389 

Bottomboard,    Hamelberg's  .  .  1167 

BOX  HIVE 

Driving  Swarm  from.  ...  793 
Great   Problem  1115 

Boy's  Start  with  Bees   398 

BREEDERS 

Arraignment    of   74 

Care  needed  in  Selecting.  . 

  718,  968 

BREEDING 

for  Non-swarming    93 

in  Midwinter   915 

BROOD 

Carried   Out  1086 

Characteristic  Comb  of .  .  .  .  488 
Comb,  Empty  cells  in ...  .  649 
Died  from  Natural  Causes  809 
Removing  to  Prevent  Swarm- 
ing   427 

Reversed  in  Cells   988 

Spreading  of..  386,  1113 


BROOD-REARING 

Cold  March  Favorable.  ...  387 

in  Mid-winter   207 

in     Super     Prevented  by 
Comb  of  Honey   427 

Buckwheat,  Time  to  Sow.  .  .  .1182 

BUILDING 

Oliver  Foster's   183 

Specifications  197 

BULK  COMB  HONEY 

Fresh  Packing  of    51 

in  Exhibit    545 

in  Glass  Jars   538 

Miller  on    50 

Packages,  New  Sizes   52 

Packed  in  Winter    143 

Burke,  Huber  1079 


Cactus,  Bees  in   500 

Cabinet  for  Hoff.  Frames.  122,  182 
CAGE 

for  Bees  to  Flv  in  Winter.  .  20 

CALIFORNIA 

Number  of  Colonies  in  Im- 
perial Valley    7 

Season  Develops  Rapidly.  .  224 

vs.  Florida    289 

Cook,  A.  J.,  Resigns   264 

Candied  Honev  (See  Granulation) 

CANDY 

For  all  Atmosphere   742 

for    Winter    Stores   981 

Cans,  Spout  for   938 

CAPPING-MELTERS 

Bartlett-Miller's  164,824 

Separator  for   446 

CAPPINGS 

Dangerous  to  Let  Bees  Clcan587 
Draining  in  Cellar  ....  469 
of  Comb  Honey,  Double ....  6 
Honey  Ext.  by  Centrifugal 

Force    440 

Letting  Bees   Clean..  713,  809 

Securing  Honev  from   854 

To  Get  All  Honey  from..  596 
To  Render  into  Good  Wax.  438 

CARBOLIC  CLOTHS 

For  Freeing  Supers  of  Bees  351 
Foster   on   781 

CELLAR 

Bees  in  1109 

Carrying  Bees  in    93 

Dampness    in  1134 

Furnaces    in  1109 

Less  Stores  Needed  1158 

Light  in   6 

Temperature  for  

  50,  261,  966,  1157 

vs.  Winter-case    227 

Waiting  for  Another  Flight  1109 

Cell   Builders    Broodless.  .  .  .  939 

Citrus  fruits,  pollination  of.  . 

 264,  269,  271 

CITY 

Bees  and  Chickens  in.  .  .  .  263 

Good  Report  from   291 

Clergyman  as  Beekeeper....  399 
Climate  Conditions,  Chadwick  587 
CLIPPING 

Holtermann's  Plan  

  310,   345,  682 

Jones'  Plan  263,  428 

Not  Detrimental   474 

One  or  Both  Wings   521 

Oueens    860 

Why  on  Both  Sides.  .  .491,  521 
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CLOVER 

Pollen    from    521 

Pollen  from  White  727,  841,  842 
Prospects  in  Ontario.  .  348,  526 

Prospects    in   Tenn  1110 

Red  (See  Red  Clover) 
Sweet  (See  Sweet  Clover) 

COLORADO 

Prospects    347 

Winter  Weather   183 

COMB 

and  Extracting  Super  210 

Built  hut  no  Honey  Stored  585 

Building    Late   905 

Disappears  in  Hive   416 

Drone    one    Side,  Worker 

the  Other  808,  1011,  1160 

Loss  of  2000   718 

Moldy,  May  they  he  Used  549 
New  or  Old,  Heberle  on.  .  .  29 
No  Need  of  Burning.  .  .  .  843 
Old    Preferred    by    Queen  587 

Presevation  of   777 

Straight  without  Fdn   737 

Thickness    of   841 

to  Keep  from  Moths.  1175,  1180 
When  Indespensihle.  .  .  .  .  .  908 

Which  Way  do  Cells  Lie.  .  812 

Comb  Foundation.  See  Foundation. 

COMB  HONEY 

by  Parcel  Post   234 

Carriers,  New  Design  Need- 
ed   677 

Feeding  Back  to  Finish.  .  528 

Grading   781 

How  much  more  than  Ex- 
tracted  1173 

Impossible  in  Poor  Season  585 
in  California  Out-apiary.  .  456 

Label  for    167 

Latshaw's    Plan   for  Out- 

aparies  608 

Sagging  at  85°   221 

Shipping    912 

Strong    or    Medium  Colo- 
nies   for  1173 

Style  Section  to  Adopt.  .  .  .  248 

to  Keep  in  Florida  1121 

To  Remove  from  Hive...  937 
Two  Tons  from  75  Colonies  374 
Without    Swarming  1173 

COMBLESS  PACKAGE 

A  Year  with  1077 

from  the  South   430  1120 

Few  Restrictions  against  .  .  499 
Losses,  Who  is  to  Blame?  550 

Lost  in  Canada   526 

New  Style    326 

Perfected   1113 

Possibilities   1175 

vs.  Nuclei    221 

Competition,  How  to  Meet.  .  661 

Concrete  Hive  Bottoms   615 

CONVENTIONS 

Bexar  Co.  Texas   715 

California    97 

Chicago  Northwestern   ....  60 

El  Paso  Co.,  Texas  -615 

Guadalupe  Valley,  Texas .  . 

  391,  1063 

Illinois   1129 

Indiana    65 

Iowa    21 

Massachusetts   126,373 

Michigan  125,  450,  1173 

Missouri    121 

National   96,277 

National,  Foster  on   347 

New  York  9,  76 

Ontario    64 

Pennsylvania   411 

Sacremento  Valley   615 

San  Bernardino  Co.  Cal. .  .1064 

Tennessee   282,  234 

Texas  (Frio  Co.)    223 

Vermont    222 

Victoria,    Australia   981 

Washington    327 

Western  New  York  1180 

Wisconsin    21 

Colony,   Strong,   Def.  of   682 


Cooking  with  Honey  Featur- 
ed at  Fair   536 

CO-OPERATION 

DifiacJultdes    in   843 

in  Selling  Honey...   655,  661 

in  Texas   844,  971,  1063 

COST 

of  Honey  Production....  591 
COVER 

Require  Much  Attention.  .  650 
CROP  REPORTS 

California    429,  967 

Colorado    652,  781 

Connecticut    986 

Florida    472,  524,  806,  845,  970 

Idaho   652 

New   Zealand   728 

Ontario    .  .  ,  526,  651,  780,  908 

Tennessee   522 

Texas    471,  844 

D 

DEATHS 

Creighton,  Jacob  168 

Fabre,  Henry  141 

Forbs,  Wm.  E  126 

Wood,  Delos    126 

DISEASE 

Disappearing    907 

New  or  Old   863 

Water  Method   431 

(See  Foul  Brood,  Paralysis,  etc.) 

DIVISION-BOARD 

Mrs.  Allen  on  182 

Crane  on  141 

Miller  on    50 

Not  Wanted   416 

only  for  Nucleus   920 

Doolittle,  Illness  of   388 

Dragonflies,  Florida   716 

DRESS 

Bee-proof   327 

DRIFTING 

Blanchard  on   745 

Greiner  on   235 

Miller  on    261 

DRONE 

Cells  on  One  Side  of  Comb  808 

Comb,  Cut  It  Out   223 

Comb,  Replacement  of .  .  .  .  653 
Larvae,  in  Queen  Cells...  714 
Laying   Queen   Mates ....  1181 

Laying    Queen  1170 

Trap,   Original    6 

DRONES 

Apparatus  to  Destroy ....  743 

from  Worker  Cells  1088 

How  Long  Tolerated  in  Su- 
pers   522,  699 

in  Winter   153 

Prevention    of   773 

Value  of    779 

DROUTHS 

Are  They  Increasing.  .  144,  221 
Broken  in  New  Zealand.  .  .  374 

History  of   470 

Hurting  Sweet  Clover.  .  .  .  652 

in   Ontario    908 

in  Texas   306 

DYSENTERY 

vs.  Diarrhea   585 

Withold  Cold  Weather. 450,  469 

E 

EGGS 

and  Honey  in  Same  Cell.  .  427 

Changes  which  Occur  in.  .  447 

Fail  to   Hatch   744 

Held  by  Mandibles   650 

Laid  by  Workers  and  Queen  649 

Two  and  Three  in  Cell.  .  .  .  549 

Elevator  in  Honey-house  199 

ENTRANCE 

Adjustable  in  Floor  Board.  937 

Bainard's   1164 

Buyer    on   909 

Diagnosing  at  966,  1157 

Escape  (See  Bee-escape) 

EXHIBIT 

Bees  and  Queen   867 

Boulder  Co.  Fair   911 

Bees  at  Panama-Pacific  .  .  99 

California,  Expense  of...  142 


California  Fair    536 

Connecticut  Fair   530 

Fruit  Canned  with  Honey.  539 
Kansas  State  Fair.  .  540,  1072 
of  Bulk  Comb  Honey.  .538,  545 
that  Paid  Well   546 

Express  Companies,  are  They 

Liable?   550 

EXTRACTED  HONEY 

Combs,  to  Clean  up.  .  .549,  597 
in  California    489 

EXTRACTING 

Combs,  Loss  of   718 

Combs,  Moths  in  1110 

Conveniences   1165 

Outfit,   Portable    733 

Outfit,  Portable  vs.  Central 

Plant    452 

Partly  Filled  Sections.  .  .  .  498 

Plant,  Central  357,  367 

Unripe    Honey  1110 

Without  Extractor.  .1088,  1109 

EXTRACTING-HOUSE 

Demountable    206 

on  Gravity  Plan   187 

on  Wheels   198,  482 

EXTRACTOR 

Disinfection  of   988 

Solar  Wax  347,  444,  445 

Steam  Way   458 

F 

Failure,  Clossom  Scott  1074 

FAIRS 

Bolder  Co.,  Colo   652 

Michigan  State  Premiums.  552 
Missouri   State   811 

Farming  vs.  Beekeeping  ....  289 

FEEDER 

Carre's    Model   873 

FEEDING 

Back  to  Finish  Sections.  .  .  528 

Bainard's  Method  1164 

Beginners'  Instructions...  907 

by  Filling  Combs   290 

Cost   of  1169 

Early    Advised   983 

in    cellar  1175 

in    Fall   985 

Heavy  Cost  of   347 

Simple  Equipment   924 

Slow  for  Queen-cells   585 

Solid  Combs  of  Honey...  1111 
Spring,  Does  It  Pay?.  ...  291 
Sugar  between  Rains  ....  153 
Sugar,  A.  C.  Miller  on .  .  .  .  931 
Sugar,  Dr.  Miller  Against  93 

Sugar  Dry   65 

Sugar,     to     Make  Given 
Weight  of  Stores.  See  Sugar. 

Syrup,  Crane  on   14  5 

to  Make  Increase ...  .  496,  930 

Two  Quart  Jars  for   930 

vs.  Plenty  of  Honey  1112 

FIELD  MEETING 

Bexar  Co.,  Texas   715 

California    910 

Chicago   North.  Western.  .  803 

Colorado   527 

Ohio   927 

in    Tenn   778 

Penn  1085 

Tri-State    871 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa   745 

Vermont    842 

Western  New  York   971: 

Worchester  Co.   (Mass.)..  811 

FIRE 

Losses  from   731 

Serious  Loss  from   527 

FLIGHT 

Byer  on   266 

Clute  on   308 

Doolittle  on   1114 

Effect  of  Wind  on  1157 

Eight  Miles    36 

Governed  by  Sight  or  Smell?  50 

Length  of    36,  866 

Long  Distance  in  California 

 149.  224 

Macy    on  1127 

of  Florida  Bees   716 
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Webb  on    400 

Which  Mile  is  Which   808 

Flood,  Terrible   730 

FLORIDA 

Condition  of  Bees  in  1065 

Question  about   247,589 

Surprises   845 

vs.  California    289 

Florida  Sunshine,  New  Dept.  308 

Flowers,  Reasons  for  Colors.  918 

FOLLOWER 

Mrs.  Allen  on  182 

Crane  on    141 

Miller  on    50 

Not  Wanted    416 

Foreign  Exchanges,  Errors  in 

Editorial   499 

FOUL  BROOD 

Both  Types  Compared  .  .  .  226 
Combs,  to  Render  into  Wax  439 
Disposing  of  Dead  Brood.  161 

Drone    Problem  1087 

from  Marketed  Honey.  .  .  .  905 
Germs,  do  they  live  9  yrs. .  746 

in  Honey?    226 

Italians  Resist  Better  .  .  .  162 
Melting  vs.  Burning  Combs  429 
Surplus,  Disinfecting ....  744 
S'ymptoms   of   Both  Types 

Alike    142,  779 

Water  Treatment   431 

FOUL  BROOD,  AMERICAN 

Anderson  on    492 

Can  Bees  Clean  up   551 

New  Bees  on  Old  Combs.  .  500 
Pillfley's  Experience    36 

FOUL  BROOD,  EUROPEAN 
Blacks  Stick  Dead  Larvae.  .  585 
Oaging    Queen  Treatment 

  967,  1061 

Caging  vs.  Transferring.  .  .  6 

Can  be  Cured  266,  272,  274 

Can   Queens  be   Reared..  1182 

Chadwick  on    304 

Chronic  and  Acute   246 

Easy  to  Check   975 

Hershiser  on  .  .11,  57,  161,  241 
.  How  it  Spreads  842,  911,  1076 
How  Long  to  Cage  Queen  5,  140 

Holtermann  on  116,  801 

in  California    551 

In  Wisconsin    60 

Is  It    Spread  by  Central 

Extracting   Plant?   367 

Latham  on   479 

Miller  on    181 

Not  Caused  by  Sugar   129 

Not  in  Honey  303,  387 

Oklahoma,  Crane  on   140 

On  Decline    304 

Rea  on   272 

Riggs,  Plan  for  .  .102,  181,  222 
Secession  of  Egg-laying  for.  6 
Shaking  vs.  Dequeening.  .  303 

Stone's  Plan    274 

When  Honey  is  Scarce.  .  .  303 
Young  Queens  for    304 

FOUL-BROOD  LAW 

of  Colorado    527 

of  New  South  Wales  1087 

to  Restrict  Shipments.  ...  431 

FOUNDATION 

Cleaning  Out  of  Grooves.  .  811 

Cutting-box    222 

Drawn  into  Wax   442 

Ebert's  Plan  for  Fastening  291 
Groove-and-Wedge  Plan  for  521 
In  Sections,  Crane  on.  .  .  .1158 

Letting  Bees  Fasten  1176 

Meltedi-wax  Plan  of  Fasten- 
ing   Ill,  588 

Starters  vs.  Full  Sheets..  794 

Thin  Super  Used   306 

.  To  Manage  Without   799 

Value  of    841 

FRAMES 

Cabinet  for   122,  182 

Kerr's  Plan  for   288 

Rabbet  Spacing  for   471 

^   S'pacing  of   1157 

With  Double  Top-bar.  . ! .  .  332 


Frost,  do  Bees  Prevent  Dam- 
age?   279 

FRUIT 

and  Bees   1130 

and  Bees,  Doolittle  on.  .  .  .  307 
Better  on  Side  toward  Bees  714 
Do  Bees  Prevent  Damage 

by  Frost?   279 

Growers  Contract  for  Bees  146 
How  Bees  Help  Produce.  .  317 
FRUIT-BLOSSOMS 

Covered  with  Mosquito-bar 

 157  222 

Value"  of  'Bees'  for.  '.  '.  '.  186,  222 

G 

Garage  and  Honey-house  206 

Galvanizing,    Did   it  Poison 

Bees  1084 

Gilbert  Oswald  St.  John.  .  .  .  795 

Girls,  Beekeeping  Hobby  for.  393 

GOLDENS 

Chadwick  on  7,  142,  224 

Doolittle  on    268 

Less    Resistant  1131 

Many  Kinds  of   939 

Miller  on    147 

Symposium   319,322 

Government  Extension  Work.  1120 

GRANULATED  HONEY 

To  Liquefy    98 

Grading,   Necessity  for  Ade- 
quate   667 

GRANULATION 

Grasshoppers  in  Colo   652 

of  Comb  Honey  in  Groceries  S52 
Preventation  of   ....   471,  968 
Why   Varies    at  Different 
Times   305 

Greece,  Apiculture  in   160 

H 

Hawaiian  Beekeeping,  Leslie 

Burr  on  58,  104,  230,  282 

HIVE 

Bottom,  Double   551 

Government    224 

Hand's  Convertible   276 

Lifter,   Bainard's  1164 

Long  Idea  1125 

McCready's   30,94 

Record,  Fowlers  1071 

Record,  Langstroth's.  .  .  .  .  550 
Temperature  for.  50,  261,  966 

Waters  Patent    112 

Wilders',  for  Out-apiary.  .  454 

HIVE-COVER 

Baldwin  on   472 

HIVES 

Carrying  with  Rope   93 

Doolittle    on  1162 

Double  vs.  Single  Walled.  .1182 
Dovetailed  Corners,  Value  of  588 
Eight-frame,  Double  Story.  14 
Eight-frame,  Rayment  on.  159 
Eight-fr.  Used  by  Running  152 

Eight  vs.  Ten-frame   141 

Gravenhorst's   585 

Handhole  Cleats  left  out.  .  650 
Home-built.  .16,  140,  279,  1117 

In  Central  Europe    25 

Large  for  Swarm  Control.  1129 

Sectional   not   Liked  1130 

Ten-fr.  Super  for  Brood-nest  611 
Uncommon    62 

Holy  Land,  Beekeeping  in...  184 

HOLLAND 

Bee  Hives    481 

Bee  Notes  from   407 

Bee    Supplies  1166 

Honey  Crop   977 

HONEY 

Amount  produced  in  U.  S.  649 

as  a  Side  Line   529 

Bread,  Genuine  209 

Business    Requires  entire 

time    662 

Buyer,  Joke  on   653 

Cans,  Putting  Lids  on...  11 65 
Carrot   969 


Commission  Men,  Doolittle 

on    782 

Crop,  Conditions  for   305 

Crop  in  Colorado   911 

Crop  in  Holland   977 

Danger  Point  in  Heating.  853 
Feeding  Back  to  Finish.  .  .  598 
Food   Value   Compared  to 

Sugar   1109 

For  Soldiers   29,  1160 

for    Sweetening   Berries..  652 

from  Goldenrod   866 

from  Sheep    372 

Froth  on    415 

Granulates  Less  if  Ripe..  1112 
Gravity  Method  of  Straining  495 
Heated  to  Keep  Liquid..  1088 
High  Temperature  Injures.  494 

in  Bible  1070 

In  Cells  with  Eggs   590 

In  Hot  Drinks   777 

Iron  in   966 

Mineral  Matter  in    93 

Money   Makers   78  4 

Not  Adulterated    168 

Over-production  vs.  Under- 
consumption   305 

Percentage  of  Water  in.  .  .  303 

Photographing  of    283 

Poisonous  a  Mistake   589 

Produced   in    Ontario ....  1176 

Production,  Cost  of   591 

Production,  Mathewson  on  790 

Publicity    652 

Recipes  in  Magazines   34 

Removing   from   Hives  in 

Midwinter    143 

Saved  Baby's  Life   939 

Scarce  in  California   7 

Selling,   Townsend  on....  1175 

Security  for  Loans   264 

Souring  in  Combs  209 

Strainer,    Campbell's  1165 

Sugar  Fed  Never  on  Market  805 

to  Thicken   221 

V.  Sugar  for  Sweetness.  .  .  .186 

Valuable  Minerals  in  1061 

Variation  in  Color   923 

"Week"  Proposed   536 

HONEY-DEW 

Definition  of   940,  1134 

from  Oak  Galls  210 

in  Tenn   778 

HONEY-FLOW 

Disastrous   388 

From  California  Orange  too 

Early    388 

from  Florida  Orange  Late 
in  April   389 

HONEY-HOUSE 

and  Garasre   206 

on  Side  Hill  187,190,202 

Running's   190 

HONEY-MARKET 

California   142,265 

Colorado   8,  1113 

Germany    28 

Louisiana   75 

Texas,  Trouble  in   471 

HONEY-PLANTS 

Algoroba  104 

Along  St.  John's  River,  Fla  739 

Bitterweed   724 

Blue  Curl   giQ 

Boneset,   True    .-  104 

Buckwheat,  in  Ontario...  651 
Buckwheat,  Two  Varieties.  429 

Campanula    261 

Capeweed    741 

Cow  Peas   970 

Cowitch   1085 

Dandelion  266,  650 

Dandelion,  Beauty  of   469 

Devil's  Paint  Brush   349 

Different  Names  for  .....  524 

Eucalyptus    7,  292,  997 

Florida  1069 

Hawaiian   104 

Hawkweed,  Bad  Weed.  .  .  .141 

Heartsease   589 

Heartsease  Yields  Well....  33 
Huajilla  in  Texas   223 
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Locust    428 

Louisiana   159 

Mangrove    524,  1065 

Melilotus  Indica    499 

Mexican  Pinkvine   970 

Minkweed   1161 

Naval  Orange  Not  Visited 

by  bees   387 

Naval   Orange   Yields  No 

Pollen   429 

New  Zealand  1122 

of  Florida   389,  524 

of  Paraguay   807 

Orange   264,  804,  716 

Palmetto    589,  1065 

Poisonous   183 

Red  Clover   987 

Sage,  Button   224 

Sage  Injured    304 

Sage  Not  Yielding  Well.  .  .  388 

Sage,    white  1112 

Sand  Vetch  1078 

Spanish  Needle   589 

Spanish  Vine   845 

Sumac    224 

Sweet    Clover,     Hurt  by 

Drouth   652 

Sween  Clover  in  Tenn. .  .  .  906 
Sweet  Clover,  Future  of .  .  .  470 

Thistle   Family  1161 

Umbrella  Trees   1159 

Vanilla  Plant  1161 

White  Clover,  Lovell  on.  .  .  476 

Yellow  Jessamine   589 

Woolly  Buckthorn...   938 

HONE\  PxxOOUCE..a'  AWSOuI- 

ATIONS. 

Texas    715 

HOUSE-APIARY 

Barber's   193 

Disadvantages  of   205 

Hills   976 

I 

Imbedding  Wires  with  Elec- 
tricity   316 

INCREASE 

by  Nucleus  Plan   261 

from  Nothing  to  100   331 

in  Louisiana    237 

Lincoln's   Method    76 

Report  on  Alexander  Method  906 
INSPECTION 

Better  in  Texas    143 

of  Bees  in  Combless  Pack- 
ages   499 

vs.    Education  1118 

INSPECTORS 

Can  They  Examine  Every 

Colony?    140 

Certificate  for  each  Package  290 

Colorado    868 

Duties  of  •.  .  .1182 

Illinois    331 

Report    523 

INTRODUCING 

and  Uniting   873,  900 

Curious  Experience  in  ...  328 

Distress  Method   107,  222 

Fasting  vs.  Smoke  Plan.  .  .  280 

"Honey"  Method  of  

525,  777,  800,  808,  845,  968, 
985,  1133,  1161 

in  a  Queen  cell   740 

Odor  Theorv    79 

Safe  Plan,  Chadwick's  .  .  .  224 
Smoke  Plan,  Cheney  on.  .  .  109 
Smoke  Plan,  A.  C.  Miller  on  107 
Smoke  Plan,  Dr.  Miller  on.  .181 

Smoke  Plan,  Willis  on  156 

Smoke  vs.  Cage  Method.  ...  63 

Starvation  Method  35,  120 

Two  New  Methods  .......  615 

Island,  Bees  on  184 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT  DISEASE 
Cures  and  Immunity  ....  783 

Bullamore  on   314 

Symposium   

....    69,  75,  720,  721,  722 

Various  Symptoms  of   451 

vs.  Paralysis   313 


ITALIANS 

Goldens,    See  Goldens 

Immunity  of    50 

More    Resistant    to  Foul 

Brood   162 

vs.  Blacks,  Which  Strong- 
est Race?    117 

L 

LABELS 

For  Comb  Honey    167 

for  Tin  Cans. 93,  181,  261,  292 

Joseph  Tinsley's    24 

Moistened  with  Honey.  .  .  .  682 

LARV^ 

Growth  of    402 

Too  Old  for  Queen-cells .  .  .  146 

LAW 

on  Moving   Bees   746 

Dangerous    718 

Local  in  California   910 

Regarding    Swarms   810 

Laws    (see  Foul-brood  Law, 
Net-weight  Law,  etc. 
Drastic,  not  Enforcible .  .  .  1169 

LAYING  WORKER 

And  Laying  Queen  in  Same 

Hive   147 

Experience    with   653 

One  or  Several   841 

Shaking  in  Grass  Not  a  Cure  20 

to  Catch  78,  181 

vs.   Queen   649 

Worth    Saving   865 

Longevity  vs.  Prolificness .  .  .  .  10 

Lifting,  Doing  away  with...  94 

LIQUEFYING 

Doolittle  on    98 

Sagging  of  Combs   221 

Location,  Choosing  of  1174 

Louisiana  Beekeeping   .  .  .75,  159 

M 

Mails,  Careless  Handling  of.  1159 

Manitoba,  Beginner's  Experi- 
ence   326 

Marketing    Honey,  Baldwin 

on  1065 

MATING 

Control  of    29 

from  One  Hive  only  181 

of  Late  Queen  1088 

Percentage  of  Pure  185 

Only  2%  lost  1063 

Medals     Won    at  Michigan 
Convention    126 

Middlemen,   Doolittle  on....  782 

Money  Orders,  Value  of  1084 

MONTANA 

Winter  in    373 

MOTH 

in  Extracting  Combs  1110 

Keeping  Combs  from....  1180 
Protecting   Combs    from..  1175 

Motor  Cycle  for  Bee  Business 

 368,  369 

Mouse  Caught  in  Two  Traps.  244 

Movies,  Putting  Bees  in.  .  .  .  534 

MOVING 

Proper  Time  for    391 

Short  Distances....  933,  1064 
Without    screens  1133 

N 

National  Ass'n  Problem ....  1067 

NET-WEIGHT 

on   Cartons   988 

on  Single  Package  209 

NET-WEIGHT  LAW 

Crane  on    140 

Variations  Allowed   8 

NEW  YORK 

Bees  in  Onondaga  Co  9 

Contest    167 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Good  Yield  from   292 

NUCLEI 

Care  of   522 

Mating  vs.  fall  Colonies.  .  713 
Queens  per  month   988 


Stone's  Method  of  Forming  810 
that  Swarmed   329 


Observatory  Hive,  Coleman's  99 

ONTARIO 

Fall  Weather  Favorable  ...  9 

Statistics   1176 

Winter  Report    348 

Winter  Weather  95,  185 

ORCHARD 

Colonies  per  Acre   305 

Locating  Hives  in  145,  317 

Oregon,  Cold  Weather  in  210 

Organization,  Need  of  in  Texas.  51 

OUT- APIARIES 

Automobile  for    363 

Auto  Trailer  for    371 

Benz,  M.  G.  on    789 

Clergyman's   374 

Different  from  Home  Yard  370 
Forty  Years  of  Comb-honey 

Production  <S58 

How  Close  to  Put  Them.  .  349 
Hundred  Colonies  Each.  .  .  359 

Ideal  Hive  for   454 

in  Rhode  Island    364 

Latham's  Let-alone  Plan.  .  362 

Location  of    401 

Non-swarming  Plan    355 

of  1000  Colonies   353 

Smith,  L.  K.,  on   982 

Summary  of  Trips   354 

Swarm  Control  vs.  Preven- 
tion   366 

Visiting  Four  Times  a  Year  371 

Outdoor  Colony   414 

Overstocking,    can    there  be 

Law  against   349,386 

Over-production  v.  Under-con- 
sumption   184 

Ozarks,  Beekeeping  in   278 


PAINT 

Cold    Water   523 

Cold  Water  vs.  oil   653 

PAINTING  HIVES 

Advantages  of   475 

Disadvantages  of   93 

Formula   for   906 

PARALYSIS 

Clarke's  Plan    285 

Crowther's  Cure    36 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  for  .  .  .  458 
Stilphur  Treatment  for  ... 

 71,  73,  286 

Symposium   

....    69,  73,  720,  721,  722 
Two  Forms  in  Jamaica...  284 

vs.  Isle  of  Wight   313 

Warm  Weather  Good  for.  .  264 

PARCEL  POST 

for  Shipping  Comb  Honey.  234 

for  Shipping  Honey  184 

Honey  Business   374 

Leaky  Honey  Packages  .  .  .  614 
Losses  of  Honey  1086 

Paste  for   Labeling  Tin .... 

 93,   181,  1131 

Patents  Pioneer  1161 

PKotographic  Postcards  to  Sell 
Honey    546 

Photographing  of  Honey.  .  .  .  283 

Pigs   in   Bee  Yard   732 

PIPING 

and  Quahking,  Dr.  Miller  on.  6 
and    Quahking,  Difference 
Between    124 

POEMS 

A  Love  Limerick   500 

Among  December  Bees.  .  .  .1131 

Beekeepers'  Faith   809 

Bees  in  April    262 

"B's"    987 

Child's  Prayer   .  292 

Claiming  Life's  Flowers.  .  428 

Contentment    612 

Death  Song  of  Worker  Bee  680 

Evening   .  907 

Gleaming  Moments    246 


DECEMBER  15.  1916 
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Greetings    6 

Humming  of  the  Bees.  .  .  .  741 

In  Clorer  Time   522 

June  Faith    496 

Making  Hives    168 

March  182 

:\riracle  of  Life   330 

November  Thoughts  1083 

October    985 

The  Bee  Larva    346 

The  Bees   457 

The  Passins:  of  a  Year.  .  .1180 

Thinking  it  Over   870 

Wee  Bee-folk   234 

Winter  Pictures    79 

Poetrv.    Sliould  it  be  Segre- 
gated?   609 

POISOX 

from  Honey-plants    183 

Vs.  Disease    69 

POLLEN 

Above  Excluder   987 

From  clover,   covered  vith 

Honey    50 

Prom  White  Clover  

  521.  727,  841.  842 

Necessarv  for  Brood.   616.  772 
on    Shoulders   of   Bee....  874 
Scraped  off   on  Alighting- 
board    346 

Substitute  for    262 

POLLINATION 

Better  on  Side  toward  Bees  714 

Crane   on   272.  969 

Doolittle  on   186 

of  Citrus  Fruits.  .264,  2  69,  271 

of   3  000   Ti-ees   924 

Proof  of  Bees'  Value  

  157,    222.  874 

Poster  Stamps  for  Beekeepers 

 151,  542 

Porto  RicQi,  Beekeeping  in.  . 

Poultrvman  of  Beekeeper.  .  ..1079 

PRICES 

Boosting  v-hen  Retailing ..  1110 

Bver    on   780 

Foster    on  1113 

in   Ontario    651 

Texas    390.  844 

Walter  S.  Ponder  on   151 

Prolificness  vs.   Longevity....  10 

PROPOLIS 

Cabinet  Scraper  for   746 

from  Balm  of  Gilead   866 

Removal  of   615 

Super  Springs  to  Avoid.  .  .  499 
Whv  so  Abundant?   940 


QUEEN 

Absconding    866 

And    Laying    Workers  in 

Same  Hive    147 

Best  Age  for   940 

Black,  Where  from  1083 

Breeders,  Arraignment  of..  74 

Breeder,  trials  of   8  60 

Business  Grovrti  of  (Curd 

Walker)    147 

Drone  Laver  Mates  n^l 

Extra    Prolific  1084 

Half  Starved   613 

in  Super  above  Excluder.  .    65  0 

Life  of  a  Breeder   653 

Old,  Poor  Results  of   26  1 

Old.  Superseding  of.  .  .359,  386 

that  Came  to  Life   416 

that  Never  Mated  1159 

That  was  not  needed.  ...  8]1 
Sv-itched  Back  and  Forth.  810 
Time  Required  for  Develop- 
ment  427,  521.  905 

vs.   Laving  Worker   649 

Wliich  to  Breed  from.  .  .  .  914 
Yard,  Arrangement  of .  .  .  .  919 
QUEEN-CELL 

Builders,  Sealed  Brood  for  612 

Building    402 

Built  over  Drone-cell   427 

Built  with  Virgin  in  Hive 
 146,  221 


Cage.  Rosser's   18 

Covered   with    Comb   681 

Drone  Larvae  in   714 

Dwarf    905 

Feed  Slowly  for    585 

Shaking  Ruins    535 

Size  of  Grubs  in   345 

With   Caged   Queen  1088 

QUEEN-EXCLUDERS 

Detriment  to  Honev  Crop.  429 
Mollett  on   !   119 

QUEEN-REARING 

Brenner's  System  1160 

Commercial  in  Cal   857 

Crawford  on   725 

Davis  on    743 

for  the  Beginner   412 

Grafting     without  Roval 

•Jellv    843 

Grav's   Plan.  .    601 

in   Porto   Rico  1063 

Is  it  Possible  in  Diseased 

Colonv?   1182 

Latham  on   593 

Pritchard  vs.  Miller   805 

QUEENS 

Brenner's  Success  in  Mat- 
ing  1160 

Clipping   262,  860 

Color  of    612 

Drone-Laving,   Ames  on..  1170 

From  Larvfe  Too  Old   146 

Extra  Prolific  1084.  1157 

Giving  Room  in  Spring.  .  .  262 
Hatched  without  Wings.  .  .  499 
Mating  to  Choice  Drones.  .  .  29 
Mismated,  Percentage  of.  .  548 
More     Conspicuous  when 

Clipped   349 

Prefer  New  Comb...  469,  550 
Proper  Age  to  Determine 

Value   139,  1061 

75  7c  Purely  Mated   987 

Stop  Laying  in  August.  .  .  988 

Time  for  Emerging   590 

25c  apiece   874 

Two  in  cell   746 

Two  in  Hive  thru  Winter.  430 

Two  in  Hive  1182 

Untested  All  Purely  Mated 

  168.  332,  615 

Useless  in  Weak  Colonies..  87 
When  is  Best  Time  to  Buy.  3  6 
WTien   not   select   743 

R 

RAINFALL 

in  California  

7.  142.  224.  967.  1064,  1112. 
1159 

in  Colorado   96,  527 

in  Fall  Insures  Clover  Crop  614 

in   Ontario    651 

in   Tennessee   650.  778 

in  Texas  1063 

Recipes  in  Magazines   34 

RECORD 

for  Nuclei,  Hess'  113  3 

For  Nttclei.   Rosser's   19 

Langstroth's    550 

RED  CLOVER 

Bees  on   746 

Byer  on    95 

Condemned    844 

Two  Crops    987 

RE QUEENING 

After   disease    738 

In  August   931 

in  Fall,  Importance  of.  .  .  804 
Localitv  by   Giving  Away 
Stock    935 

Rewcastle,  Thomas,  as  a  Bee- 
keeper   231 

Rheumatism  Cured  by  Stings  292 

ROBBERS 

Morris'  Plan  to  Fool   498 

ROBBING 

Carbolic  Acid  for.  .  .  .987.  1110 

Collins  Plan  for   986 

Kerosene  for    182 


S 

Sacbrood,  Danger  in  1062 

Sacbrood,   Gatts  on   913 

Sanitary  Conditions  1168 

Saskatchewan.  Beekeepins:  in  126 

SCHOOL,  BEEKEEP.  TAUGHT 
Germantown  High  School.  .  595 
Mass.  Agricultural  College.  12 

New  York  State  102,209 

Ontario  Short  Course  ....  196 

SCREENS 

Double.  Advantages  of .  .  .  .  862 
for  Uniting  and  Feeding.  .   93  6 

Seasons,  Unprecedented  ....  310 

SECTIONS 

Beewav  or  Plain  3  03,  415 

Clamped   to    Hold   in  Ex- 
tractor   499 

Drawn  Combs  in   350 

Feeding  Back  to  Finish  528,  598 

Style  to  Adopt    248 

Two  Pound  Inside  Frame.  798 
Baldwin    on   1065 

SELLING 

by  Automobiles   677 

bv  Parcel  Post   679 

by  Sample    678 

Co-operation  in.  655,  661,  1070 
Customers  what  they  want.  669 
Difficulties  in  Cooperation.  843 

Direct    668 

Discussed  in  Indiana   65 

Dr.    Miller    on   139 

Easy  if  Honey  is  Right.  .  922 

Frenzied    .  .  .  '.   844 

Garibant   on   671 

Griever    on   670 

Honev,  Bee  Demonstration 

for    681 

Locallv   673 

Miller,  H.  E.  on    665 

on  Large  Scale  in  Colorado.  183 
Townsend    on  1175 

Shade  vs.  Shed 

SHIPPING 

Comb    Honey   912 

Honey  by  Parcel  Post  ....  184 
Nuclei  or  bv  the  Pound.  .  .  221 

SKUNKS 

Habits  of    17 

Poisoning  of   779 

Shot  in  Apiary   614 

Smell,  Organs  of   345 

SMOKER 

Chips    980 

to  carrv  matches  for   874 

SNOW 

Covered  Hives.  Byer  on .  .  .  a 
Covered  Hives,  Crane  on.  .  140 
Storm  in  California    142 

Sold-ers.  Honey  for    29 

Specialist  Beekeepers    51 

Spelling.  New.  Approved....  181 

Spravins:,  Sweetened  Solution 

for   1158 

No  Trouble  from  Cover  Crop  49  7 

SPRING 

Blossoms,  Crane  on    145 

Dwindling,  Chadwick  on.  .  224 
Wesley  Foster  on    96 

Starter  ("See  Foundation) 

STARVING 

with  Honev  in  Lower  Storv  386 

STINGS 

Cure  Rheumatism   292 

to  Avoid,  Doolittle  on   432 

STORES 

Judging  by  Lifting   224 

Strainer,    Campbell's  1165 

SUGAR 

Amount    Needed   to  Make 
Given  Weight  of  Stores 
6,  93,  94,  95,  126,  139,  141, 
166,  181,  221.  222,  345 
Amount    Needed   to  Make 

Pound  of  Bees   291 

Counting  Cost  of  1169 

Feeding,  Dr.  Miller  Against  93 

Fed  Dry    65 

Inferior  to  Honev  for  Bees 

  261,  841 
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$9.00  a  Hundred   430 

Price  of   526 

Syrup  to  Prevent  Granu- 
lation  of   940 

Sulphur  Treatment  for  Paral- 
ysis 71,  72,73 

Super-covers  Hamelberg's .  .  .1168 
SUPERING 

Foster  on  781,  1113 

SUPERS 

Ample  Room  in,  Value  of .  .  548 

Beside  the  Hive   30 

Carbolic  Cloth,  to  Drive  Bees 

Out   351,  1130 

Comb  with  Honey  in  the 

Middle   427 

Disinfecting    744 

for  Comb  and  Extracted  .  .  210 

Forcing  Honey  into   390 

Lever  for  Loosening  1164 

Left  on  Thru  Winter....  988 

More  Room  Needed   682 

Preparation  of    306 

Sliding  into  Honey-house.  .  603 
Smoking  and  Shaking  Bees 

from   588 

Where  to  Locate   652 

Superstitutions  Neighbor.  .  .  .1128 
SWARM 

Catcher  Made  of  Lard-can.  .  25 
From  Supersedure  Colonies 

Only    152 

Lost  because  of  no  Shade.  906 

Shaken,  Crane  on   969 

Six  Feet  High  1171 

Starting  Beekeeping  with.  397 

Starved    out  .••;-'-2?o 

that  would  not  Stay  Hived  613 

with  Clipped  Queen   497 

SWARM  CONTROL 

Blunk's    Plan,   610 

by  Breeding  •  •  93 

by  Confining  Queens  with 

Excluders   485 

by  Cutting  Cells  405,469 

by  Raising  Brood   777 

Chadwick  on   225 

Demaree  Plan  for   

  427,  905,  1157 

for  Comb  Honey,  Greiner's 

Plan   453 

Fowls'  Method   457 

Home  and  Out-apiaries  404,  804 
in  Comb  Honey  Apiaries.  .  738 

in  Florida  in  August   845 

in    Out-apiaries,  Harvey's 

Plan   490 

Mrs.  Frye's  Plan  1173 

Opening  Hive  Fronts ....  1165 

vs.  Prevention   3  66 

SWARMING 

Alfalfa  Cutting  Stopped.  .  652 

Breeding  Against   966 

Causes  of   869,  969 

Cell  Cutting  to  Prevent.  .  713 

Epidemic    746 

Hand's    Theory   599,  777 

Italians  vs.  Blacks.  .  .  362,  908 

Miller,   C  .C.  on   .  .1134 

Natural,  Doolittle  on   392 

Natural  Without  Much  In- 
crease   939 

Nurse  Bees  Cause  of   736 

Prevented  by  Moving  Bees  680 
Prevented  by  Putting  Brood 

above  Excluder   361 

Problem   599 

SWARMS 

from  Winter-cases   229 

Large  and  Small   778 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Byer  on   349 

Chadwick  on    264 

Country   Gentleman  1109 


Crane  on   141 

Crop  short  in  Colorado ..  1113 

Griffith  on    278 

Honey    Inferior   to  White 

Clover   349,386 

in  Pastures    616 

Sown  with  Oats   284 

to  Kill  Weeds    586 

SYRUP 

Composition  of  1061 

Feeding,  Crane  on   145 

T 

Taxes  on  Bees  in  Wisconsin.  374 

Temperature,  Relation  to  Bee 

Activity    973 

TENNESSEE 

Bees  Wintered  Well   346 

Cold  Weather  in  1110 

Weather  Warm  in  January  94 

Tent,  Frank  Pease's    192 

TEXAS 

Honey  Crop   390 

Prospects    223 

Rainfall  Excessive   4  71 

TRANSFERRING 

from  a  Log   549 

from  a  tree   729 

Ganes'  Plan    167 

Miller's,  C.  C,  Plan   498 

Putting  Queen  below  Ex- 
cluder   345 

Water  Method   345 


Uncapping  Can,  Barrel  for.  .1083 
UNITED  HONEY  PRODUCERS 

Dr.  Miller  on   139 

Local  Officers  for   388 

UNITING 

and     Introducing,  Paper 

Plan    873,  905 

Best  Time  for   940 

in  Cold  Weather   984 

Nevrapaper    plan  1109 

V 

VEIL 

Emma    Strouts   921 

Vermont,  Wintering  Report.  387 

Vetch,  Crane  on    140 

VIRGINS 

In  Hive,  Yet  Cells  Built.  .  146 
Presence  of  Determined  by 
Young'    Brood.  .  .  .  517,  713 

W 

Wall,  Taking  Bees  from ....  245 

War  in  Nature   182 

WATER 

for  Bees  in  Spring   262 

WATERING 

Automatically    240 

Place,  Cork  Chips  for   6 

Troughs,     to     keep  Bees 
from  1084 

WAX 

Adulteration   442 

and  Honey,  Race  between.  441 
and  Honey,  Separator.  .  .  .  446 
from  Foul-brood  Combs.  .  .  439 
Handy  Device  for  Melting  111 

Presses  in  Europe  93 

Rendering,  Soft  Water  for  437 

Water  Soaked   457 

WAX  PRODUCTION 

Burr  on   433 

for  Small  Beekeepers  ....  521 

Gray  on   .  444 

Hewes  on   436 


in  Africa   445 

in  Cuba   435 

When  Johnnie  Comes  Calling  1177 
White  Clover  (See  Clover) 

Whitewash,    Insoluble  1181 

Wild  Bees    168 

WIND 

First  Flight  in    291 

Value  of  Protection  against  139 

Windows,  Honey-house   ....  200 

WINTER 

Protection  in  Virginia   80 

Protection  from  South.  .  .  .1086 
Weight  of  bees  1134 

WINTER  CASE 

Authan's    33 

Amount  of  Packing  1111 

Bees  Dying  by  Handfuls.  .  .  80 
Collapsible  for  One  Colony  163 
Do  Bees  Shift  Stores.  .  .  .  1087 
For    Row    of    Hives  Not 

Practical   .  80 

for    17    colonies  1181 

Hand's  Convertible   276 

In  Southern  Utah   121 

in  Spring   228 

Newspaper     Packing  for 

  864,  935 

Packing  in  Sections   856 

Root  on    54 

Single  Colony  118,  925 

Two    Colony   916 

vs.  Cellar   227 

WINTER  STORES 

Amount  Needed.  .  .  .9,  114,  972 
Amount  of  Sugar  Needed. 

See  Sugar. 
Boiled  Honey  not  fit  for.  .  732 
Buckwheat  Honey  allright.  908 

Candy  for  ."   936 

In  a  Packed  Super  155 

Outdoors  vs.  Cellar  1066 

Sugar  vs.  Honey   841 

WINTERING 

Bainard's  Method  1163 

Cellar  vs.  Outdoors  1109 

Dead  Air  vs.  Packing.  .  .  .1132 

Eifect  of  Fall  Cold  .1109 

Experiments,  Anderson's  96,  227 

Five  Hives   988 

in   Holland   855 

in  Ontario  266,  267 

in  Quebec   922 

in  Tennessee    262 

In  Texas   .  .  .  r   35 

In  Virginia    32 

Lathrop  on    22 

On  Solid  Combs  of  Honey.  1111 
On  Two  Sets  of  Combs ....  79 

Outdoors  vs.  Cellar  1066 

Over  Empty  Combs    158 

Pine  Needles  for  871 

Teacupful  of  Bees   937 

Two  Cents  a  Colony   857 

United  Colonies   1132 

Value  of  Windbreak  940 

Weak  Colonies  over  Strong  1088 

Without  Lo:SS   863 

With  Stipers  on    61 

WIRE 

Imbedder,  Electric    316 

Imbedding    of  1164 

WIRING  FRAMES 

Gane's  Plan  2167 

Jordan's  Plan    323 

Johnson's  Plan  1176 

Campbell's    Plan  1181 

Niver's  Plan    322 

When    Shallow  1088 

Worms  in  Bees  156,  386 

Y 

Yellow  Jackets   746,  871 
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ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture,   new  edition  

 217,  423,  468,  1107 

Absorbent  vs.  sealed  cover.  .  901 
Advertising,    editorial  from. 

Independent    520 

Advertising,  exaggeration  in.  467 
Advertising,  free  in  local  pa- 
pers   517 

Advertising  honey  for  berries  518 
Advertising  post  cards.  New 

York  State    1 

Advertising    radiates    in  all 

directions   339 

Advertising,  Root  Company's 

campaigTi   902 

Advertising,  safe  arival 

guaranteed    646 

Advertising,  some  pointers  on  519 

Alsike  vs.  white  clover   581 

Apiarian  literature,  extent  of  382 
Apiaries,  locality  in  winter.  .1154 
Apicultural  appropriation  259,  904 
Apiculture,    civil  service  ex- 
amination  774 

Apiculture,    co-operative  ex- 
periments   297 

Arizona  inspector's  report.  .  .  2^19 
Automobile,    Ford,    for  out- 
apiaries    466 

Bait  sections,  caution  against  216 
Baldwin,  E.  G.,  new  depart- 
ment   300 

Bee-escapes,  two  in  a  board.  .  45 

Bee  journal,  Texas  1105 

Beekeeping,  dark  side  1050 

Beekeeping,  rosy  side    837 

Beekeeping  taught  in  schools. 

See  Schools. 

Bees  and  (jueens,  demand  for  517 

Bees  cannot  puncture  grapes  518 

Bees,  cross  to  kill  1057 

Bees,  variation  in  colonies.  .  .  837 
Bee  territory,  new,  to  be 

opened  up    177 

Berry-growers  advertise  honey  517 

Blight,  do  bees  carry  ?  

 384,  584,  709 

Bocock,  C.  H.,  expert   839 

Booster,  The    46 

Bottled  honey  on  increase.  .  .1059 
Bottling,  proper  temperature 

for  honey   838 

Boxhive  beekeepers.  Southern 

States     383 

Bran  cookies  of  honey   135 

Bread,  honey  in   45 

Breeding  in  midwinter   901 

Brood  frames,  spacing  of...  1155 
Building  up  colonies  for  the 

harvest   300 

Burton  running  for  Congress  297 
Candy   of   invert   sugar  not 

success    138 

Car  of  comb  honey,  Lossing's 

 2,  133 

Cellar,  bees  in  consume  less 

stores    837 

Cherry-groWers    want  more 

bees   340 

Cherries,  self -sterility  of .  .  .  .  384 
Cherry  crop,  bees  make  possi- 
ble   465 

Chilling  of  bees   424 

Citrus    orchard,    number  of 

colonies  needed  to  pollinate  92 

Civil-service  examination.  .  .  .  774 

Clipping  one  or  two  vdngs.  .  90 

Clover  flow,  idiosyncrasies  of  645 

Clover  prospects    518 

Clover  prospects  good.  ..  175,  466 
College,  beekeeping  in  Iowa 

State    256 

College,   Minnesota,  beekeep- 
ing in   302 

Comb  honey  drug  on  market.  176 
Comb  honey  from  starters  or 

full  sheets    776 

Comb  honey,  glassed  vs.  car- 
toned   903 

Comb  hoaey,  granulation  of.  467 


Comb  hcaoy,  preventing  gran- 
ulation   

Comb  honey,  over  supply .... 
  339, 

Comb  honey,  railroads  raise 
freight   

Comb  honey  situation  

Comb  honey,  starters  vs.  full 
sheets   

Comb  honey,  sugar-fed  

Comb  honey,  to  keep  over 
winter   

Comb  honey  travel-stained.  .  . 

Combless  bees  vs.  nuclei  on 
combs   

Combless -package  here  to  stay 

C  o  ni  b  1  e  s  s  packages,  J.  E. 
Wing's  success   

Combless  shipments  successful 

Connecticut,  inspection  in... 

Convention,  Massachusetts  .  . 

Convention,  national  

 258,  302,  217, 

Convention,   Tennessee  .... 

Conventions,  chain  of  

Crop  conditions  

Crop  report  774,  903, 

Crop  report.  Gov't  

Crop  reports  asked  for  

Death,  H.  C.  Ahlers  

Death,  Bessie  Templeton.  .  .  . 

Death,  Lake,  Chas.  H  

Death,  Moore,  Herman  F. .  . 

Death,  "Wallace,  Henry  

Diagnosing  by  external  indi- 
cations  775, 

Disease,  disappearing  

Disease,  Isle  of  Wight.  .  .  .  . 

Disease,  laws  too  drastic  299, 

Disease  legislation,  carrying 
too  far   .'.  .  . 

Disease,  new  or  old  

Disease,  preparedness  against 

Division-board  o  r  follower 
nuisance   

Division-board  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  

Drifting  of  bees  in  winter 
cases   339, 

Drifting,  one  hive  to  another 

Drouth  affects  prices   

Entrance,  care  in  winter .... 

Entrance,  changing  size  in 
winter   

Entrance  diagnosing.  .  .  .775, 

Equalizing,  caution  against.. 

Escapes,  two  in  a  board.  .  .  . 

Exports  of  Honey  to  Germanv 

Exposition,  to  keep  bees  fresh 

Express  vs.  freight  for  bees 
  31, 

Extracting,  hand  vs.  power. 

"Facts  about  honey,"  booklet 

Feeding,  Fall  vs.  Spring.  .  .  . 

Feeding,  slow,  advantages  of 

Field  meeting,  Ohio  709, 

Field  meeting,  Tennessee.  ... 
 581,  744 

Fire  Blight,  are  the  bees  to 
blame?   384,  584 

Florida,  Beekeenina:  in  963, 

Flight  of  bees,  length  of :  .  .  . 
 .'256,  864. 

Florida  department   

Folding  machine,  automatic. 

Follower  and  division-board 
nuisance   133, 

Foul  brood,  education  vs.  law 

Foul  brood,  American  vs.  Eu- 
ropean   

Foul  brood,  European,  Alex- 
ander Plan  for   

Foul  brood,  European,  Alex- 
ander-House-Miller   plan .  . 

Foul  brood,  European,  Colo- 
rado   

Foul  brood,  European,  how  it 
spreads   

Foul  brood,  European,  Riggs 
plan   
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136 
341 

137 
466 
382 
177 

110.^ 
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10,T« 
646 
964 
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255 
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215 
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901 
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340 


901 
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89 
179 
773 
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467 
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Foul  brood,  European,  sum- 
mary of  methods   256 

Foul-brood  laws  too  drastic.  . 

  299,  425 

Foundation  starters   vs.  full 
sheets  for  comb  honey.  .  .  .  776 

Frames,  spacing  of  1155 

Freight  shipments  of  honev .  . 

  259,  1106 

Freight  vs.  express  for  bees.  13  6 
Freight  rates  in  West.  .  .  .  647,  709 
Fruit,  bees  cannot  puncture.  518 
Fruit  bloom  around  Medina.  .  423 
Fruit-growers  want  more  bees  340 
Glassed  comb  honey  going  out  903 

Gleanings  late    255 

Gleanings,  the  new  monthly  1153 

Glucose  trust  dissolved  1106 

Goldens,   attitude  of  Glean- 
ings toward    217 

Goldens,  curse  of   133 

Government    extension  work 

in  South    904 

Government  help  for  apicul- 
ture inspection   176,259 

Granulation  of  comb  honey.  .  467 
Granulation   of   comb  honey, 

to  prevent    89 

Grapes,  bees  cannot  puncture  518 
Honey  advertising,  extensive  902 

Honey  as  a  food   465 

Honey  butterscotch   465 

Honey  crop   710,  774 

Honey  crop,  bumper,  in  sight  216 

Honey-crop  conditions   

  646,  774,  838,  903 

Honey  crop,  Gov't,  figures..  1058 

Honey-crop  prospects    255 

Honey  crop,  California   423 

Honey  for  berries   517 

Honey  for  cooking   258 

Honey  from  N.  Z  10 60 

Honey  from  just  one  source.  648 
Honey  vs.  syrup  for  winter.  837 
Honey-houses,  side  hill  ....  175 
HoneA',    how    imports  affect 

price   178 

Honey,  imitation  of    383 

Honey  for  soldiers   466 

Honey  post  cards    1 

Honey    prices    analyzed.  .  .  . 

 519,   1059,  1106 

Honey,    proper  temperature 

for  bottling    838 

Honey  reports  asked  for.  .  .  .  581 
Honev  sold  direct  from  bee- 
yard    839 

Honey  vs.  sugar  in  war.  .  .  .  424 
Honey,   shall  producer  retail 

his  own?    519 

House  apiaries,  advantages.  .  175 

Imports  of  honey    178 

Increase,   advantage  of  feed- 
ing slow   466 

Inspection  by  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology  _   176 

Inspectors'  report,  Arizona .  .  219 

Inspectors  report,  Conn  1057 

Inspector's  report,  Idaho.  .  .  .  134 
Inspector's  report,  Indiana..  218 
Inspector's  report,  Iowa.  .  .  .  773 
Inspector's  report,  Minnesota  134 
Introducing,  honey  method.  .  840 
Introducing  to  meanest  colony  517 
Invert  siigar  for   candy  not 

success   138 

Iowa  State  College,  beekeep- 
ing in   256 

Isle  of  Wight  vs.  paralysis.  .  47 

Isle  of  Wight  disease   711 

Italians     swarm     less  than 

blacks    901 

Jager,    Prof.  F.,  Pres.  Nation- 
al  1057 

Labeling  of  honey  as  to  source  648 
Law,  net-weight,  in  24  states  90 
Laws  for  foul  brood  too  dras- 
tic   299,  425 

Mailing   queens   where  there 
are  no  inspection  laws .  ,  >  340 
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Mails,  queens  to  be  excluded 

from?    773 

Maple  sugar,  scarcity  of .  .  .  .  297 
Marketing   honey,   wealth  of 

material  on    645 

Mexico,  northwest  to  be  pur- 
chased   177 

Minnesota    University,  bee- 
keeping   in   302 

Missouri    Bulletin    on  farm 

beekeeping   343 

Moving  bees  in  winter  1154 

Nelson's  book    424 

Net-weight   law    645 

Net-weight  law  in  24  states.  90 


Net-weight  law  in  Iowa.  773,  901 
Net-weight  law  on  local  sales 

.  581,  773 

Newspapers  for  winter  pack- 


ing_   838 

Nuclei  on  combs  vs.  combless 

bees    136 

National  convention  217,  258,  302 
Observatory    hive    100  feet 

from  ground    585 

Ontario   experiments  in  api- 
culture   297 

Orchard,  importance  of  scat- 
tering bees    134 

Orchard,  number  of  colonies 

needed    92 

Out-apiaries,  location  of .  .  .  .  383 

Paint,   cold-water   343 

Paralysis,  English  Investiga- 
tor for    583 

Paralysis  vs.  Isle  of  Wight.  -  47 
Pollinating     citrus  orchard, 

number  of  colonies  needed  92 
Pollination  of  Cocoanut  Blos- 
soms   936 

Pound  packages  vs.  nuclei  on 

combs   136 

Parcel  post  for  comb  honey.  .  302 
Photographs     for  reproduc- 
tion   382 

Pollen,  c_lover,  color  of   710 

Poster  stamps,  German  ....  215 
Profits  in  bees  in  Canada.  .  .  381 


Prices  of  honey.  .  519,  582,  646, 
710,  744,  838,  903,  964,  1059 


1106 

Queens    Reared    by  Experi- 
ment Station   963 

Quebec  convention  report.  .  .  1 
Queen  candy  with  invert  su- 
gar not  success   138 

Queens,  demand  for   517 

Queens  from  states  having  no 

inspection  laws    340 

Queens,  honey  method  of  in- 
troducing   840 


Queens,  plea  for  warranted.  298 
Queens,  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed   646 

Queens,  to  be  excluded  from 

mails?   773 

Rabbet  spacers  antiquated.  .  837 
Railroads  and  the  beekeeper.  259 
Railroads  raise  freight  rate.  .  647 

Rainfall,   analysis  of   519 

Rainfall,   Lack  of  in  Clover 

Belt   1057 

Rains  in  California   89 

Root,  L.  C,  still  young   135 

Safety  valve  for  steam  knife  180 
School,  beekeeping  taught  in 

Connecticut    133 

Schools,  beekeeping  taught  in 

Indiana    133 

School,  beekeeping  taught  in, 
Massachusetts  agricultural 

college    383 

Schools,  beekeeping  taught  in 

Michigan  short  course.  ...  45 
School,  teaching  value  of  hon- 
ey in   258 

Sealed    cover    vs.  absorbing 

cushions    901 

Season  prospect    381 

Sections,  unfinished,  caution.  216 
Selling   honey    directly  from 

beeyards    839 

Selling  honey,  easy  way.  .  .  .  902 
Shipping  comb  honey,  Lossing 

car    2,  133 

Shipping  honey  by  freight..  259 
Shipping  in  combless  packages  136 
Shrubbery,  importance  of  for 

out  apiaries   383 

Smelter  company  case  against 

  134,  215,  257,  581 

Snow-covered  hives,   do  they 

winter    well  ?   2 

Snows  heavy  in  West   216 

Soil,  testing  for  sweet  clover  256 
Spacing  of  brood  frames.  .  .  .1155 
Special  numbers  for  1916, .  .  3 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,   216 

S'pelling,   new   89 

Spraying  situation  in  Colora- 
do   135 

Spraying  situation  in  Massa- 
chusetts   177 

Spraying  solution  sweetened.  840 
Spring  favorable  for  bees.  .  .  382 

Stamp,  enclosure  of   218 

Starch-Glucose   trust  dissolv- 
ed 1106 

Starters   vs.   full   sheets  for 

comb    honey   776 

Stinging  report  slightly  exag- 
gerated   257 


Stings,    are   certain  animals 

immune?    298 

Stings    that    leave    no  sore 

spots    517 

Stores,  amount  needed,   ....  2 

Sugar-fed  comb  honey   838 

Sugar    from    sugar-cane  de- 
creasing   297 

Sugar,  high  price  of   428 

Sugar,  honey  instead  of,  for 

soldiers    466 

Sugar  vs.  honey  for  winter.  .  837 

Supreme  court,  bees  in   176 

Surface,  Dr.  H.  A.,  removed 

from  office   774 

Swarming,  dependent  on  hon- 
ey  flow   839 

Swarming  less  from  Italians 

than    blacks   901 

Sweet  clover,  in  The  Country 

Gentleman   842 

Sweet  clover,  more  milk  from  841 

Sweet  clover  spreading   255 

Sweet  clover,  yellow  annual.  .  381 
Transferring,     summary  of 

plan    301 

United  honey-producers'  asso.  46 
Wages  for  helper  in  bee  yard  298 
Wall,  removing  bees  from.  .  598 
War,  effect  of  on  Beekeeping  344 
War,  honey  vs.  sugar  for  Allies  424 
Wax,  large  cake  on  long  jour- 
ney   423 

Wax  production  a  specialty.  425 
Weather     predictions,  Ibng 

range    424 

Western  Honey  Bee  editorial.  220 

White  clover  pollen,  color  of.  710 

White  clover  vs.  alsike   581 

Windbreak,  importance  of .  .  . 

 838,  1154 

Wing,  Joseph  E.,  memorial  to  176 

Winter  case  with  inner  wall.  91 
Winter  cases,  drifting  of  bees 

in    339 

Winter  cases  two-colony.  .  .  .  901 

Winter  losses    423 

Winter  packing  of  newspapers  838 

Winter  stores,  amount  needed  2 
Winter,  moving  bees  in.  .  .  .1154 

Winter,  sugar  vs.  honey.  .  .  .  837 

Wintering  at  Medina  good.  .  45 
Wintering  colonies  buried  in 

snow   902 

Wintering,  different  ways  at 

Medina  1105 

Wintering,  effect  of  cold  snap  1105 

Wintering,  government  data.  4 

Wintering  reports.  ...46,  255,  340 

Wisconsin   inspector's   report  341 


A   boy's   promise   749 

Advertising  liquor    253 

Aeroplanes,  development  of.  .  835 

Alighting-board  of  cloth  ....  296 

Alligators,  our  Florida   338 

American  Civic  Reform  Union  815 

Anarchy  in  America   884 

Animals  at  birth  and  human- 
ity at  birth   998 

Anthony    Comstock   and  the 

Menace    40 

Anti  -  cigarette     League  of 

America    818 

Anti-saloon  League,  Jackson- 
ville,   Fla   38 

Apple-growing  in  the  North- 
west   85 

Avocado  or  alligator  pear.  .  .  884 

Avocado  pear  in  Jamaica..  131 

Babies,  saving  the   753 

Babies,  shall  we  let  them  die?  334 

Backyard  gardening  1093 

Beekeepingi  and  othw  indus- 
tries   contrasted,  1094 

Bees  in  South  Africa,  .  ..  .  .  .  ,  11\ 


A.  I.  ROOT'S  DEPARTMENT 


Bingham  Sunday-school.  .  .  .  748 
Booker  T.  Washington,  death 

of   ;  .  39 

Booze  advertised  in  city  dailies  463 

Booze  and  grape  juice   883 

Booze  and  reform  papers.  .  .  .  947 

Booze  and  heat  prostration.  .  993 
Booze  and   not  hot  weather 

causing  sunstroke   993 

Booze,  effects  of  in  Braden- 

town,  Fla   132 

Booze  for  Boys   422 

Booze  in  great  factories   753 

Booze  for  wounded  soldiers.  .  947 

"  Booze    industry  "  .  .  994 

Booze,    disease,    and  stimu- 
lants  1045 

"Booze"  to  butter — cows  offer 

consolation    44 

Booze-shops  in  the  District  of 

Columbia    817 

Boys'  corn  club    296 

Boys,  good  ones,  "not  enough 

to    go    round"   82 

.Bread,  our  daily   38 


Breckenridge,  Minn.,  and  pro- 
hibition   .  .  .  .'   993 

Brewers  advertising  for  boys  691 

Brewers'  false  statements...  752 

Brewers' reform  literature (? )  380 

Bugs,  squash  and  melon.  .  .  .  505 

Butter,  churnless    335 

Cactus,  spineless,  misleading 

advertising  of   379 

Cactus,  spineless,  in  Oregon  506 
Cactus,   wild,   of  Texas  and 

Mexico    252 

Calvert,  J.  T  1136 

Cassava  in  South  Africa ....  44 
Cassava,    one   root  makes  a 

load    252 

Century,  how  to  live  a   41 

Chauffeur,  a  drunken   464 

Chauffeur,  drunken,  result  of  948 
Cheese,    cottage,    or  "Dutch 

cheese"   214 

Chicken  business  in  Florida.  879 

Chicken-lice,  crude  oil  for.  .  .  378 
Chickens  sent  to  Florida  in  a 

basket    87f 
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Chickens  shipped  by  express.  945 
Chicks,    18    hatched   out  in 

woods    Christmas   83 

Chicks,    the    17    and  their 

mother    170 

Chiggers  and  redbugs   128 

Christ,  conversation  with.  .  .  .  747 
Christian,  can  he  go  to  war?  377 
Churches  and  liquor  party.  .  752 
Church,   reasons  for  absence 

from   941 

Cigar-case,    present   to  boys 

from  king  1045 

Cigarettes  given  to  children.  174 
Cigarette,  the  mild  and  unas- 
suming   464 

Cigarettes  barred  from  three 

papers    174 

Collard,  Georgia    419 

Consumption,   to   avoid   754 

Cook,  A.  J.,  biography  of...  1089 

Corn  for  seed,  selecting   296 

Corn,    alfalfa,    sows,  swine, 

and  bees    944 

Corn  for  seed,  selecting   945 

Cornfield;    in    Florida,  500- 

acre    755 

Cottage  cheese,  how  to  make.  1046 
Cotton-mills  versus  distilleries  883 
Cough  cures — a  caution.  ...  87 
Courtesy,   Christian,   in  Ans- 
wering  telephone  .  688 

Creation,   how  much  is  still 

going  on?   81 

Crooks  shun  a  dry  town.  .  .  .1045 
Cultivator,    new   Barker....  622 

Cultivators,    hand   505,  507 

Culture,   physical,   for  farm- 
ers   87 

Dandelion  as  a  honey-plant.  .  884 
Deaf-and-dumb   beekeeper  .  .  .  1 1  «3 

Death  of  Prof.  Cook  1050 

Divining-rod    1137 

Doing  good  to  those  who  hate 

us   461 

Drain-tile  made  of  cement.  .  86 

Drink  bill  of  America  1045 

Drowned  people,  resuscitating  754 
Drugs    and   drinks,    by  Dr. 

Wiley    754 

Drunkenness  before  birth.  .  .  626 
"Dry  and  Decent,"  it  pays  to 

be    818 

Drys,  why  they  won  in  Duluth  752 
Duluth,  Minn._,  votes  dry.  .  .  .  560 

Eglantine    chickens  1092 

Everglades  of  Florida   688 

Evolution  of  the  bee   293 

Expensive  breakfast  foods.  .  995 

Feterita    337 

Field  corn  grown  in  Florida.  624 

Field  corn  in  Florida   755 

Florida  Real-estate  speculators  559 
Florida,  some  advantages  of.  815 
Florida's  dry  legislature.  ....  992 
Ford  idea  in  education.  .  .  .  683 
Ford    machine    for    trip  to 

Florida   684 

Ford  factory,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments   in   6B5 

Ford's  auto  factory   683 

France  going  dry  1045 

Fruit-trees,  mulching    624 

Garden,  glimpses  of  our  Flor- 
ida   251 

Gardening  in  Florida   879 

"Getting  even"    ^59 

Girls  and  babies — -traffic  in.  127 
Gleanings,  three  years  before 

it  was  started   335 

Goat  periodicals  1094 

Goats  and  Goat's  milk  n38 

Goats   1051,  1094 

Goats'  milk  versus  cows'  milk  997 

Goats  for  meat  1138 

God's  kingdom  coming  1091 

-Gold-mine  on  every  farm.  .  .  997 
Good     men     for  important 

offices    ^91 

Gospel  Tract  Mission   751 

Gout  and  other  diseases  from 

booze   1045 

Grain,  whole,  for  poultry.  .  .  .1091 


Grant,   General,  and  tobacco 

cancer    55  6 

Grapefruit-tree,  our  royal.  .  130 
Gray,  Mi's.  J.  G.,  obituary  of  417 
"Greatest  offer  ever  made"(?) 

  463 

Great-granddaughter    619 

Groceries  or  beer   626 

Happy,  being,  when  ignored.  689 
Hens,  to  make  stop  laying.  .  213 

Hens,  to  make  them  lay   171 

Hoboes — a   new   trick  1046 

Home,  how  C.  R.  Neillie  ob- 
tained  1184 

Homer   Root,   visit  to  1014 

Honey  Man,  interview  with.  .1185 

Honey,  selling   337 

"How  to  keep  well  and  live 

long"    814 

Hurting    each    other,  what 

need    of?   876 

Idaho  comb  honey   944 

Infantile  paralysis  caused  by 

nicotine  poison    990 

Insanity  in  Kansas   44 

"In   the   sweat   of   thy  face 

Shalt  thou  eat  bread" ....  558 

James  Russell  Lowell   619 

Jesus,  what  would  he  do  ? .  .  .  943 
Jesus,  what  would  he  do  ? .  .  .  213 
Kansas  and  prohibition — more 

about    380 

Kansas'  poor-farm  abandoned  948 
"  Keeping    well    and  living 

long"    754 

Kidney-cure  swindle   173 

"Killing  industry,"  European  877 
"Lady    Eglantine"    and  her 

progeny    620 

"Lady  Eglantine,"  death  of.  .  946 
Lady  Eglantine,  hen  that  laid 

314  eggs  in  year   375 

Leopard,   can  he  change  his 

spots?   1041 

Leprosy,    a   menace   560 

Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids,  under 

glass  1186 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  and  booze  253 
Liquor,  million  dollars'  worth 

destroyed   882 

Liquor  traffic,  nation's  share 

in   422 

Liquors  and  taxes...   992 

Liquors,   yearly  consumption 

of    882 

Living,  high  cost  of   39 

"Look  at  the  money  in  it"  .  .  .  883 

Matches,  when  invented   418 

Michigan's  splendid  record.  254 
Michigan  and  the  temperance 

wave    132 

Milk  and  honey  for  all  1185 

Milk  war  in  Chicago   562 

Minnie  Ellet  and  the  liquor 

umbrella  in  Akron   994 

Mob  law  in  Lima,  Ohio....  881 
"Mob    tonic,"    shall  saloons 

supply  it?   881 

Money,  borrowing,  etc  169 

Money  wasted  for  booze.  .  .  .1045 
Mother  argument  by  Bryan.  .  947 
Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  suggestions 

from   626 

Mulch  of  dust  in  a  drouth.  .  816 
Mulching  with  sweet  clover.  .  816 

Murder,  child   128 

My  electric  automobile   812 

Non-resistance     and  law-en- 
forcement   212 

Ontario,  Can.,  drv   882 

"Others,   Lord,   still  others..  876 

Our  Florida  Garden  

  42,  419,  559,  1188 

Overeating  for  elderly  people  87 
Patriotism,  true  and  false.  .  .  750 
Patriotism,    true    and  false, 

by    Ryder   875 

Paper,  waste,  saving   338 

Peaches,  short  cut  from  pro- 
ducer  to-   consumer   995 

Peace,  only  way  to  secure.  .  .  333 
Pear,  prickly,  in  Australia..  506 
Pecans,  paper-shell   254 


Periodicals,   our  garden  and 

farm    504 

Picture   shows,   influence  on 

youth   10  43 

Planting  a  peach-tree   995 

Poison  ivy,  remedy  for.  .  .  .  755 
Poison  ivy,  stings  from,  etc., 

curing    214 

Postal    cards,    addressed,  to 

editor   1050 

"Pot  of  gold,"  how  to  find  it  690 
Potatoes  $2.00  a  bushel....  995 

Potatoes,  Freeman   690 

Potatoes,  sweet,  for  poultry.  562 
Potatoes,  Irish,  70  cts.  a  peck  558 
Potatoes,  Early  Six  Weeks..  559 

Potatoes,   fancy   Irish   43 

Potatoes,  Irish,  on  Chritsmas  170 
Potato-garden  in  Florida.  .  .  .  129 
Poultry  for  eggs  without  re- 
gard to  looks   375 

Poultry  in  back  vard   561 

Poultry   in   Florida   83 

Poultry  in  Florida,  questions 

about    84 

Preparedness,  by  Pastor  Shel- 
don   41 

Preparedness    against  imag- 
inary foes    464 

keep,  saved    421 

Preparedness,  Bryan  on....  294 

Press  to  print  labels  1044 

Prisoners,  $1500  a  month  to 
Profit,  making  from  criminal 

interests    502 

Prohibition  in  Switzei-land .  .  1045 

Prohibition   spreading  1094 

Prohibition  and  vineyards  of 

California    993 

Prohibition  in  Kansas   625 

Prohibition  in  Arizona   625 

Prohibition  does  not  prohibit 

(?)    753 

Prohibition  does  not  confiscate  464 
Promotion,  none  for  drinkers 

and  smokers   556 

Property,    renting   to  saloon 

men   .  173 

Pruning  peach-trees   995 

Public  opinion,  afraid  of .  .  .  .  334 
Queens  wanted  in  winter.  .  .  25  4 
Radish,  sakurijima  ....419,420 
Rats,  to  keep  from  chickens.  170 
Redbujgs,  fleas,  chiggers,  etc..  378 
Reminiscences  of  A.  I.  Root  1136 

Reports  Encouraging   1044 

Richest  land  under  cultivation  944 
Roselle,  its  culture  and  uses  43 
Roselle,  or  Jamaica  sorrel  254,  296 

Root,  Alan  L,  letter  to   880 

Russia    and    prohibition  of 

intoxicants    253 

Russia's  emancipation    421 

Sachaline  the  "Eureka  clover"  817 
Saloon-keepers     not  wanted 

for  insurance   818 

Saloons  help   (?)   business..  753 
Saloons  for  sale  in  Philadel- 
phia   948 

Sandwich  system  of  garden- 
ing  1093 

Saving  cost  of  doctors'  bills.  .  380 
Scalecide   for   fruit-trees.  ...  997 
Scandinavians     and  liquor- 
traffic    946 

Seattle  and  prohibition   691 

Shoemaker,  the  skeptical.  .  .  618 
Sleeping-porch  for  chickens.  .1092 
Sleeping  porch  for  chickens 

in   open   air   877 

Smoking     causing     loss  of 

property    998 

"Standing    army"  suffering 

from  paralysis    94J 

Statements,    false,    by  liquor 

party    501 

Stough,  H.  W.,  the  evangelist  333 
Straws  show  which  way  the 

wind    blowis   992 

Sunday  on  Saturday   377 

Sunday   on    Saturday   687 

Sunday's  evangelistic  work  in 
Baltimore    462 
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Sunflowers  for  bees   690 

Sunshine  cure   335 

Sweet  clover   379,  420 

Sweet  clover  versus  alfalfa.  .  623 
Sweet  clover  doing  missionary 

work   .  623 

Sweet  clover  by  roadside.  ...  337 

Sweet  clover  on  hard  soil.  .  .  995 

Sweet  clover  in  Kansas.  .  .  .  131 

Sweet  clover  in  California..  130 

Sweet-clover  seed,   handling.  337 

Sweet  corn  for  poultry   689 

Swim,  learning  to   462 

Switzerland,  words  from.  .  .  .1045 

Talk  with  boy  who  smokes.  .  554 

"Talking  with  God"   750 

Taxing  saloonkeepers   991 

Temperance   in   Kansas — -let- 
ter from  governor   421 

Terry,  death  of   249 

T.    B.    Terry   and   Story  of 

the    Soil  1002 

"  The  white  shoes  and  white 

The  Devil  dressed  in  white.  .  991 


"The  Life- that  Wins"   211 

"The  Life  that  Wins"   376 

"Thou  child  of  the  Devil".  .  .  817 

dress  "   ;  989 

Tobacco'  and  tuberculosis ....  1046 
Tobacco   business..........  553 

Tobacco    habit   555 

Tomato  seed  for  Florida.  .  .  .1138 
Tom  Barron  on  poultry.  .376,  377 
Torch,     gasoline,     to  burn 

spines  on  prickly  pears.  .  .  253 
Torch    to    burn    spines  on 

prickly  pear    379 

Toronto,  largest  dry  city  in 

the   world   992 

Tramps,  what  to  do  with.  ...  82 
Transplanting  tomato-plants, 

rapid   1187 

Traverse  City,  trip  to .....  .  747 

Trumbull,  Charles  Gallaudet.  211 
Trumbull,   Charles   G.,  letter 

from   461 

United  States  and  war   294 

Unselfishness   876 


Vehicles    driven   by  electric 

batteries    171 

Victory  in  Mitchell,  S.  D. .  .  .  464 

War  and  booze.   86 

War  on  Christian  principles 

 460,  503 

"War  on  Christian  principles"  617 

War,  what  it  is   295 

War,  preparing  for,  to  keep 

peace    877 

War's  heavy  toll  .   254 

War-ship,  cost  and  use  of.  .  618 

Water- vntching    .  1137 

Water-witching  and  divining- 
rod    836 

Wave,  the  temperance   131 

Whisky  advertising    172 

Whisky,  is  it  a  medicine  ? .  .  .  173 
Whisky  for  exposure  to  cold  993 
Whisky  no  u,se  for  snakebites  992 
Whitcomb,  E.,  Friend,  Neb..  .  751 
Women  doctors  for  women.  .  87 
Youth's  Instructor  Temper- 
ance Annual   688 


Alligator,  Florida   338 

Apple  Branch,  Mosquito  Bar 

on   157 

Apple  Tree,   Winesap   852 

APIARY 

Barber's,    Massachusetts.  .  .195 

Benson's,   Wisconsin   282 

Blackford's,    California ....  19 

Blanchard's,  Ohio   .  .162 

Bond's,  Massachusetts   ....  854 

Brenneman's,  Florida  ......  20 

Brinton's,  Pennsylvania ...  394 
Buchanan's,  Tennessee  ...356 
Chadwick's,  California  ....187 

Cranberry  Location   979 

Donahey's,  Ohio  ........  .318 

Elskamp's,  Iowa  546 

Flintstone  Farm,  Massachu- 
setts 924 

for  Pollenizing  ^^nly  924 

Greiner's,  New  York   312 

Hermann's,  Arizona  120 

in  Orchard  154 

Knox's,  •  Ontario   229 

Kohlos,  New  Jersey   64 

Larinan's,    California    ....  792 

Leath's,  Mississippi   725 

Mack's,  Canada  922 

Matthes,  Holland   408 

McLeod's,  Manitoba   932 

Moyer,  Tennessee  788 

Nordan's,   Alabama   241 

O'Neel's,    Indiana   1031 

On  Historic  Sight  398 

Perkins',  California   895 

Porto  Rican   410 

Rewcastle,  in  Honolulu  ...  .231 
Running's,  Michigan 

 152,   153,  191 

Schnettler's,  Wisconsin  .  .  1024 
Seeman's,  West  Virginia.  .  16 
Sellers',  Pennsylvania  ....919 
Smith,  Michigan   1132 

'  Sterner's,  Pennsylvania.  ...  25 
Tamngawa's  of  Hawaii.  ...  59 

Walker's,  Tennessee  148 

Webb's,  North  Carolina  .  .400 
Westgate's,    Manitoba  ....326 

Wiggins',   Michigan   .916 

Williams,  in  Tennessee  .  .  .  .785 

AUTO  TRUCK 

Ford  600,  663,  850 

Reo  ...733 

Baldwin,  E.  G   300 

BEE 

Demonstration    .......  .  i  .542 

Escape,    Brearly's   1126 

Hat,  Alexander  330 

Proof  Suit  328 

Smoker,  Mouth   409 

Tree  729 

BEEKEEPING 

At  Germantown  High 

school  ........ i ...... . 595 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

At  Mass.  Ag.  College.  .  .13,  14 
At     Ontario  Agricultural 

College   197,  800 

Starting  with   484,  487 

BEES 

and  Queen  .  .  .  ;   69 

at  Entrance    68 

Crippled   107 

in    Elm    at  Washington's 

Tomb   150 

on  Clover  Blossom   68 

Removing    Beetle    at  En- 
trance   32 

String  of  at  Entrance.  ...  30 

Variation  in  size  of  106 

Binding  Gleanings'  Plan  for  123 

Bocock,  C.  Hanslope  851 

BOTTOM  BOARD 

Desmond's   937 

Double   ...551 

Hamelberg's    .  .  .  1167 

Brood  comb.  Typical  488 

Biickwheat  Cutting  in  Mis-, 

souri   278 

Buckwheat,  Florida   130 

BUILDING 

Lyon's  Plan  for  198 

Miles',  203 

Phillips'   .204 

Running's   190,.  191 

Woodward's    ,  .,  .360 

Bulk  Comb  Honey,  Glass  ...  .545 
Bumblebee  killing  Honeybee  863 

Burk,   Huber   1079 

Capping  Melter,  Bartlett- 

Miller's   165,  324 

Capping,  Bees  Take  Honey 

from   596 

Cappings,   Centrifugal  Ex- 
tractor for  440 

Clematis,  White   1078 

Clipping    Queen   860 

Clover  Blossom,  Bee  on.   68 

Colorado  Inspectors'  Map  ...  .868 

Collard,  Georgia   419,  420 

COMB  HONEY 

and  Extracted  in  Same 

Super   .210 

at  Hartford  Fair  532 

Bulged  and  not  Bulged  .  .  .  675 

Dust  on  674 

from  Bait   .676 

in  Hoffman  Frames   .799 

Retailing  Case  .........  .669 

Comb  of  Brood,  Typical  ....488 

Comb-building,    Natural  ....864 

Comb-building  on  Foundation  443 
Combless  Packages  for  Bees  325 
Combs  in  Wall  of  Building  .  .  245 
CONVENTION 

Australian   .  .  .  981 

Iowa    .  .  . '.   23 

Michigan  state,  .  .  .  .1178,  1179 
Tennessee   .233 


Wisconsin    23 

Counting  Bees  Automati- 

ally   1126 

Cranberry  Bog  for  Apiary  .  .979 

Drones,  Lament  of   67 

Drones,  Trap  to  Destroy  ....  743 

Egg,  Stages  in   449 

Eglantine  Pullet,  A.  I. 

Root's  1140 

Elevator  in  Honey  House 

  199,  201 

EXHIBITS 

at  Hartford  Fair   531 

at  Kansas  State  Fair 

 1072-1075 

at  Texas  Fair    ..........  538 

of  Bees  with  long  Tube  to 

Window  100 

EXTRACTING 

Combs,  Deadman's  Plan  to 

Dry,   598,  599 

House  on  Wheels   482 

House,  Trap  Door  for 

Supers  603 

■  Outfit,  Portable  734,  735 

Room,  ChadwicKs  188 

Room,    Miles'   .203 

Extractor  and  Box-hive,  all 

in  one  .   15 

Extractor,  Fan  for  ........929 

FAIR 

Hartford,  Honey  at   531 

Idaho  539 

Kansas  State  540 

Oklahoma   547 

Riverside  County,  Califor- 
nia  536 

Texas,  538 

Fan  for  Extractor  929 

FEEDER 

Garre's  Bottle   873 

Screen   936 

under   Hive  551 

Fertilization,  Test  of  .157 

FIELD  MEETING 

Medina,   .927,  928 

Michigan   153 

North   Carolina   1120 

Western  New  York   975 

Wooster  Summer  School  .  .  .  160 

Foundation     Starter,  Form 

for   291 

Flight  of  Bees,  Diagram  .  .  .  .  793 

Flood  in  North  Carolina  ...  .730 

Florida  Honey  Plants  

  1069,  1070 

Foundation  for  Comb  Honey.  .676 

FRAME      .      .  • 

Cabinet,   White's   .122 

Device  to  Space  .  872 

for  Extracting  Honey  from 

Cappings   .  .  .  .  .......  .  .440 

JohnsWs iiplan  of  Wir- 
ing-  .1176 
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KoUoster's   737 

Support,  Kerr's  288 

Supported  by  Staple  ....  1084 

Wiring,    see  Wiring 

with  Double  Top-bar  332 

Garden,  A.  I.  Root  250 

Gilbert,  Oswald  St.  John  795,  796 

Grapefruit,  A.  I.  Root's, 

Florida   130 

Hen  with  Seventeen  Chicks  .  .  170 

HIVE 

Aspinwall   153 

Blunk's  Long  Idea  1125 

Carrier,   Cable   210 

14-frame   276 

Home  Made   280 

Indicator   550 

Japanjese    60 

Lifter,    Bainard's   1164 

M'Cready's   31 

of  Central  Europe  ....26,  27 

Polish   62 

Record,  Fowler's  1071 

Waters,  Patent   112 

with  Front  Removed  .  .  .  .1166 

Hiving  Board  for  Swarm  .  .  .  .785 

Holtermann  and  His  Helpers 

for  1916   1076 

HONEY 

for  Sale  Sign  ...534,  535,  849 

House  and  Garage   206 

House,  Historical   604 

Photographed  on  different 

Plates   283 

SchoU's  Method  of  taking 

off  1032 

Tank,  Chadwick's  188 

HONEY  PLANTS 

Algoroba   104,  797 

Milkweed   110 

New  Zealand  1123,  1124 

of  Florida  1069,  1070 

Prickly-ash   110 

Sweet  Clover  Field  1027 

Sweet  Clover,  Harvesting 

 1028,  1029 

White  Clover  476,  478 

Yellow   Box   Gum  980 

HOUSE  APIARY 

Auten's   205 

Barber's,   193-195 

European  27 

Howard,  Susan  E.-,  Shaking 

a   Swarm   , .  396 

Isle  of  Wight  Disease.  .  .451,  452 


LABEL 

Rayment's  Plan  -.  .545 

Tinsley's    24 

Larvae,   Growth  of   403 

Log  House,  Smith's,   1132 

Matches,  Plan  to  Carry  874 

Medal,  Michigan  Association  208 
Motor  Cycle  for  Outyards  ..368 

Mouse  in  two  Traps  244 

Oats,  Winter  Turf  252 

Observatory  Hive  with  long 

Tube  to  Window   100 

Orchard,   Apiary   154 

Outdoor  Colonies   414 

Paper  Wrapped  Hive   362 

Phillips,  Herbert  B  663 

POLLINATION 

Bees  Kept  for   924 

Perfect  by  Bees  852 

Test  of   157 

Poppageorge,  John  G  160 

Potatoes,  A.  I.  Root's  ..129,  170 
Poster  Stamps,  German   .  .  .  .243 
Poultry,  R.  A.  Morrison  ....  1080 
Power  Extracter  Outfit,  Port- 
able  734,  735 

QUEEN 

and  Workers    60 

Cells,  Destruction  of  859 

Cells,  Development  of  402 

Cells  Nine  on  One  Comb  .  .984 

Clipping  860 

Rearing,  Gray  on  601 

Rearing,  Latham's  Plan  .  .593 
Record  Indicator  ....550,  1133 
Rhubarb,  Burbank's  Giant  ..251 

Robbers,  Plan  to  Fool  498 

Root,  A.  1  928. 

Sail  Boat  for  Outyard  983 

SCHOOL 

Beekeeping  taught  in.... 

 13,   14,  196 

Germantown  High   595 

Ontario    Agfl  800 

Screen    Frame   826 

Sections  Clamped  for  Extrac- 
tor  499 

SHED  APIARY 

Brenneman's  ...........  20 

Herman's   120 

Plan    for   354 

Screen    Frame   862 

Sections,    special    for  Hoff- 
man Frames   799 


Signs  for  Selling  Honey.  .  .  . 

 534,   535,  849 

Skeps  used  in  Europe.  ...  26,  27 

Skunk    17 

Snow-covered   Apiary   922 

Spout  for  Emptying  Cans.  .  .  9d8 
Starting  with  Bees.  .  .  .  484,  487 
SWARM 

Entering  Hive   787 

Hiving  Board  for   785 

on  Bicycle   493 

on  Clothesline   606 

on  Small  Tree.  .  .497,  607,  786 

Returning  to  Hi  e   404 

Shaken  on  Sheet   396 

Six  Feet  High  1L71 

That  Would  Not  Stay  Hived  613 
Steam  Uncapping  Knife.  ...  735 
Straw  for  Winter  Protection.  791 

Straw    Skep   864 

Supers    Pushed   into  Honey 

House   603 

Tent  for  Bee  House   192 

Uncapping  Knife,  Steam.  .  .  .  735 

Veil,   Str out's    921 

WAX 

Adulteration  442,  443 

Extractor,  Cheney's  Solar.  447 
Extractor,  Gray's  Solar .  .  .  444 
from  36,000  lbs.  of  Honey.  438 

Kettle   for    Melting   Ill 

Rendered    at  Agricultural 

College    437 

Rendering  Outfit   1020 

WINTER 

Protection,  Straw  for.  .  .  .  791 
Stores,  Unfinished  sections 

for    156 

Separator,  Severin   446 

WINTER  CASE 

at  Medina   54,  55,  56 

Bainard's   1163 

Collapsible    163 

in  Four  Sections   856 

-Stevens'   .925 

Wiggins'   917 

WINTERING 

Nucleus,  Rayment's  Plan.  .  920 

over  Empty  Combs   158 

Whole  Row  in  Paper....  362 

Wire  Imbedder,   Sechrist's..  316 

WIRING 

Gladish's  Plan  1036 

Johnson's  Plan  1176 

Niver's  Method   322 


Aamodt,  A.  W   613 

Abbott,   D.  W   946 

Ableson,  G.  C  1086 

Achord,    W.    B   550 

Adams,  G.  W   279 

Adams,    Mrs.    M.    E   615 

Adkins,   Geo.  H   292 

Admire,    J.    W   872 

Aesop   15,  500 

Akerstrom,  C.  L   626 

Albaugh,  B.  F  1181 

Allard,  J.  A   398,  847,  936 

Allen,  Grace  79,  168,  330,  415, 
496,  609,  612,  680,  741,  809, 
870,  985,  1081,  1131,  1181 

Alley,  May  G   458 

Ames,   A.   C  1176 

Anderson,  J  120,  374,  492 

Anlick,  M.  A  1133 

Arbuckle,  H.  B   681 

Archdekin,  J.  F  

  75,  159,  452,  658 

Ashton,    A.    S  445 

Atchley,  E.  T   993 

Atwater,    E.    F   77 

Ault,   A.  E   806 

Ault,  E.  B   538 

Auten,  Benj.  C   128,  205 

Authan,  L.  M   33 

Averill,   B.   E   1181 

B,  Geo.  E   614 

Baily,  W.  B   449 

Bailey,  W.  J  1168 

Baker,  P.  A   882 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Baldensperger,  Ph.  J  1080 

Baldwin,  Prof.  E.  G  

  269,  739,  1121 

Ballard,  M.  E  319,  937 

Bancroft,  O.  S   682 

Barber,   E.   C   193 

Bartholomew,  C.  E   720 

Bartlett-Miller,  H   164,  336 

Baumbach,  C.  H.  J  1132 

Beals,  A.  L   937 

Beals,   Inez  A   662 

Beekeeper  1039 

Bemis,  B.  A  1139 

Bender,  C.  F   738,  939 

Bennett,  S.  K   681 

Benson,    E.    W   616 

Benson,    Jas.    D   282 

Bent,  R.  R   604 

Betts,  Dr.  A.  P   287 

Beucus,  Wm   117,  736 

Bercaw,  G.  W   489,  922 

Berrian,  V.  C   416 

Berry,  M.   C   789 

Beuhne,  F.  R   313 

Biddick,  E.  C   482 

Bittenbender,  J.  W   209 

Blackbourne,  B...  200,  451,  792 

Blake,  Chas  1094 

Blanchard,  Dr.  0.  E  

 496,  561,  745 

Blank,  Dr.  J.  T   79 

Blanks,    A.    S   615 

Blumfield,  J.  P   457 

Blunk,  J.  P  610,  1125 


Bocock,  C.  H   70 

Bohon,  H.  S   499 

Bond,  F.  R.  S   854 

Bonney,  Dr.  A.  F.  543,  938,  1086 

Borger,  Netty  F  1137 

Boukemyer,  Hazel  V   292 

Bowen,   A.   H   368 

Bowers,  W.  E   624 

Boyfen,  Mrs.  L.  W  113  6 

Boyle,   Chas.  A   337 

Bray  W.  B  437,  1122 

Brearly,  D.  D  741,  1126 

Brenneman,  Moody  ....20,  1133 

Brewer,  M.  W   506 

Brinton,  C.  C   415 

Brinton,  E.  S   393 

Britton,  Henry  W   373 

Brooks,  C.  A   168 

Brown,  James  A  661,  807 

Brown,  T.  E   987 

Brunett,  B   415 

Buchanan,  J.  M  280,  355 

Bullamore,  Geo  W..  .314,  721,  783 

Burns,  J.  H   483 

Burr,  Leslie  

 58,  104,  282,  433,  795,  979 

Burton,  S.  H  153,  1120 

Buss,  W.  J  1091 

Byard,  J.  L   738 

Byer,  J.  L.  .  .114,  438,  731,  1146 
Byington,  S.  T.  88,  213,  499,  1038 

Campbell,  W.  C  1181 

Card,  Wendall  T   209 

Carmona,    C.   M  1081 
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Carr,  E.  G   62 

Casablanca,  Luis    745 

Case,  H.  L   167 

Chadwick,  P.  C  130,  149,  187 

Chadwick,  W.  S   35 

Chamberlain,  W.  1   418 

Cheney,  C.  D  

 109,  447,  874,  938,  985 

Chesley,  C.  H   668 

Christ,  Carl   746 

Christian,  A.  A  1093 

Clare,    F.    P  1181 

Clark,  Adam  A   285 

Clark,  A.  N   199 

Clift,  F.  E   614 

Clute,  C.  H  BOB,  1069 

Cole,  E.  M  1087 

Cole,  J.  K  611,  745 

Colein,  E.  E  614,  746,  986 

Colell,  C.  A   549 

Coleman,  Prof.  Geo.  A   99 

Coleman,  W.  F   994 

Colien,  E.  E   279 

Clomyn,  Ethel  M   987 

Cook,  A.  T   559 

Coverdale,  Frank    284 

Cox,  W.  F   798 

Cox,  J.  Samuel   286 

Cox,  Wm   805 

Craig,  Wm   987 

Crampton,  H.  0   604 

Crane,  J.  E.  ..145,272,358,722 

Crawford,  W.  H  189,495,  797 

Crocker,  S.  G.,  Jr   371 

Crowther,  H.  E   36 

Cunningham,  M.  N   804 

Curtis,  B.  R   743 

Cutts,  .7.  M   755 

Dadant,  CP   500 

Danielson,  Daniel  361,857 

Dart,  E.  S   552 

Davenport,  J.  H   292 

Davidson,  W.  T   987 

Davis,   H.   C   616 

Davis,  Ben  G   743 

Davis,  O.  S   72 

Dehmel,  R.  A   549 

Deming,  M.  L  1046 

DeMuth,  J.  N  1186 

Dench,  E.  A   534 

Deadman,  G.  A   597 

Dennison,  H.  C  1132 

Desmond,  G.  G   938 

Derbyshire,  R.  C.  W   460 

Diemer,  R  614,  661 

Dobson,  M.  L   373 

Dodds,  George   679 

Donahey,  J.  H   317 

Donoho,  J.  R   281 

Doolittle,  G.  M   991 

Douglas,  M.  E   174 

Dowd,  F.  C   874 

Downing,  D.  D   682 

Duesterwald,  F  614 

Dustman,  C.  E  723,  745 

Ebert,  Wm.  F   291 

Eckert,  J  1087 

Eddowes,  C.  N   284 

Edison,  L.  S   155 

Edwards,  F  1085 

Ellet,  Minnie  J   994 

Ellis,  J.  D   124 

Elscamp,  G.  H   546 

Ely,   Ralph    944 

Emerson,  Geo.  L   126 

Evans,  J.  S   809 

Fair,   Geo.   W  1045 

Fisbeck,  J.  H  163,  874 

Foliart,  Mrs.  Ona   939 

Fooshe,  J.  F   664 

Foster,  A.  F   377 

Foster,  Wesley   659,  1118 

Fowler,   C.  E  440,  1071 

Fox,    Elias   209,  615,  987 

France,  N.  E   374 

Fuller,  S.  A   746 

Funk,    Paul   930 

Gage,  A.  B  1138 

Gandy,  J.  L  1037 

Ganes,  F.  A   167 

Garabrant,  W   671 

Gardiner,  N.  F  1085 

Gardner,  Wm   616 


Garman,  J.  0   744 

Garre,  Joseph    873 

Gaston,  Lucy  Page   818 

Gates,  Dr.  Burton  N  

 12,  374,  450,  530,  913 

Gault,  W.  C   688 

Gavitt,  W.  S    810 

Gifford,  Ruth  C  537,  669 

Gladish,  N.  S  1036 

Good,  Mrs.  A.  A   72 

Goodacre,  H   293 

Gossard,  H.  A  605,997 

Graeber,  W.  0   292 

Graff,  J.  L   60 

Grantham,  R.  R.  C   291 

Gravely,  Francis  W. .  .  32,  80,  987 
Gray,  Joseph  

206,   353,  444,   601,   673,  926, 

1169 

Green,  J.  A   351 

Green,  Mrs.  Margaret.  .  171,  1084 

Green,  W.  J   996 

Gregg,  A.  S   815 

Gridley,  W.  A   615 

Greiner,  F  

.167,  453,  677,  773,  854,  1039 

Greiner,  G.  C  310,  670 

Griffin,  O.  B  1171 

Griffith,  Otis  A   278 

Grooms,   C.   C  1034 

Guthrie,  C.  B   174 

Guyer,  George   937 

Haberecht,  A.  P  1087 

Hamelberg,  J.  H.  J  

 977,  481,  915,  1166 

Hand,  J.  E  276,  599,  915 

Hanna,  Darlie  M   290 

Hart,  D.  0   986 

Harth,  Alfred  L   71 

Hartl,   A.   L  1130 

Hartwell,  F.E   615 

Harvey,  M.  W  71,  490 

Harrison,  C.  L   559 

Hassett,  Burditt  1038 

Hawkins,  K..740,  803,  939,  1077 

Headman,  H   379 

Hearst,  Wm.  R   172 

Heberle,  J.  A  28,  494,  867 

Henderson,  Chas   39 

Henry,   C.  P   14 

Herman,  J.  M   119 

Herrod-Hempsall    69 

Hershey,  N.  G   212 

Hershiser,  Orel  L  11,  57,  161 

Hess,   H.   M  1133 

Hewes,  W.  G   436 

Hill,  C.  L   976 

Hill,  Frank    291 

Hill,  M.  H   546 

Hograve,  Henry    206 

HoUi,  Herber    131 

Holmes,  R.  H   744 

Holmes,   T.  E   198 

Holtermann,  R.  P  

116,   309,  404,  491,   682,  801, 

1076 

Holzworth,  L.  J   500 

Hopper  F.  A   458 

Howell,   E.   D  36,  79 

Howell,  Elsa  R   292 

Hulburd,  H.  G   210 

Hull,  J.  D   680 

Hull,  W.  H  1035 

Huller,  J  .E   416 

Hunter,    J.   F   378 

Husted,  D.  B   296 

Jackson,  E.  H   377 

Jacobs,  Adelene  H   595 

Jager,    F  1067 

Jamison,  L.  B   884 

Johnson,  J.  E  1084 

Johnstone,  M  78,  1176 

Jordan,  J.  E  

..35.  323,  412.  416.  986.  1168 
Keep,  B..  330,  547,  548,  746,  1037 

Keer,  L.  E  288,  872 

Keves,  Washington  D   73 

Kight,  J.  F  

....     173,  332,  863,  1037,  1084 

King,  B.  A   874 

Kinzie.  Charles  E   401 

Kinzie,  Mrs.  J.  A   536 

Kirbye,  J.  E   753 


Kirchberger,  R.  S   414 

Kiser,  W.  E..  1039 

Kittinger,  Frank   533 

Knox,  A.  J   66 

Koger,  G.  A   539 

Kohn,  Almond   374 

Kohnke,   Gustav  1038 

Kollester,  H.  H   737 

Kuenzli,  A.  W   613 

Ladd,  E.  J   73,  799 

Langstroth,  1   550 

Latham,  Allen  

 362,  479,  593,  848^  073 

Lathrop,  Harry  21.  1169 

Latshaw,  W.'  A   608 

Leath,  J.  L   724 

LeMay,  L.  C   924 

Lesser,  F.  W   366 

Lewis,  Rev.  J.  M   372 

Lhommedieu,  D.  E  80,322 

Lincoln,    C.   M  1131 

Lively,  W.  1   923 

Livingston,    Robb  1138 

Lockard,  John  R   871 

Lockwood,  J.  P   808 

Long,   I.   E  1039 

Loomis,  H.  W   290 

Love,  J.  W  540,  667 

Lovejoy,  W.  L   612 

Lovell,  John  H  

 476,  727,  918,  938,  1072 

Lowry,  R.  G  1039 

Lucas  J.  P   539 

Lyon,  Herbert   197 

Maag,  Wm  1133 

Macey,   Louis    ..!  1127 

Mack,  John    922 

Macpherson,  E.  B   729,  981 

M'Cready,  W.  F   30 

M'Intyre,  H.  H   596 

Mac  Levy,  M   554 

McGuire,  A.  B  616,  1128 

McNealy,   C.   L   291 

Mann,  A.  B   357 

Mann,  E.  G   210 

Manville,  Wesley   874 

Marks,  W.  F   167 

Mathewson,  Homer   .  .  .  790,  857 

Mason,  J.  B   209,  290,  679 

Mendenhall,  E.  W   80 

Mertens,   W   506 

Miles,  E.  S   202,  475,  865 

Millen,  F.  Eric   126,  277 

Millar,  D.  W   545 

Miller,  A.  C   63,  107, 

146,  364,  591,  665,  865,  931, 
Miller,  Dr.  C.  C   124,  293, 

415,   742,    914,  933 

Miller,  E.  C   332 

Miller,  M.  E   610 

Miller,    S.   E   1084 

Mills,    Anson    742 

Minor,   L   551 

Mitchell,  C   292 

Moe,  Mark  W   862 

Moody,  H.  A  681 

Mollet,  W.  C.  .119.  864,  930,  983 

Monroe,  I.  J  1085 

Moore,  G.  W   743 

Moore,  W.  C   119 

Moore,  J.  P   371 

Morrison,  J.  C  1081 

Morris,  J.  H   498 

Morrison,  R.  A  1079 

Morrison,  S.  J   811 

Morse,  Josephine    811 

Moses,  W.  R   691 

Moyer,  H.  M   320 

Moyers,    J.    J   788 

Murry,  H.  D   935 

Muth-Rasmussen,    Wm   457 

Nash,  A.  H  1038 

Neal,  C.  A  1138 

Nelson,  G.  D   745 

Nelson,  Wm.  C   209 

Nelson,  Dr.  J.  A   447 

NeAvell,    E.    C  552 

Niver,    S.   A   322 

Nordan,    N.    S  550 

Norton,  W.  L   292 

Oats,  W.  J   445 

O'Connor,  Annie   457 

Ogden  Bee  and  Honey  Co. .  .  939 
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O'Neel,  S.  E  1031 

Palframan,  W.  L   499 

Palmer,   C.   B  1087 

Park,  Mrs.  Sarah   506 

Parker,  Dr.  C.  F   378 

Patton,  J.  S.f   166 

Pease,   Gr.   Frank   192 

Pellet,  Frank  C   17 

Penn    Co.,    The   168 

Peterson,   H.  W   500 

PeroT,  F   743 

Pettit,  MorleY..64,  196,  800,  850 

Philbrook  G.'  E   603 

Phillips,  Marr  C   880 

Pierron,  C.  A  1028 

Pifflev,  R.  E   36 

Plank,  O.  H.  '  1138 

Plumb,  George  M   168 

Pomeroy,  J.  R   542 

Potts,  J.  W  1085 

PoAvers,  S   849 

Pritchard,  M  .T   805 

Quincev,  C.  A   551 

Ponder,  Walter  S   151 

QuinbT,   F.   P   370 

Ravment,  T.  ..158,327,544,920 

Ravmond,  W.  C  1039 

Rea,  Geo.  H  1115 

Reasoner,  E.  N   883 

Reddert,    Henry  1037 

Reiman,  P   435 

Rettig,  F.  J   936 

Rhea,  C.  S   541 

Richardson,  Florence  B.  395,  1177 

Richardson,  G.  S   131 

Richter,  M.  C   271 

Riggs,  Timberline   102 

Riker,  G.  W   551 

Robertson,  R.  G   811 

Robev,  L.  H   499 

Robson,  Ethel    331 

Rodman,  A.  T   320 

Rea,  George  H  202,272,411 

Robinson,  E.  P   689 

Roebling,   J.   E   61 

Root,  A.  1   338 

Root,  E.  R...54,  927,  1129,  1173 
Root,  H.  H  67,  105, 

157,  160,  283,  324,  402,  483, 

860,  1019,  1079 

Ross,  J.  Edgar   655 

Rosser,  John  H   18 

Roth,  S.  E   752 

Running,  David   152,190 

Rustgen,  Wm.  G   118 


Rvant,  Ernest  126,  292,  746 

Sands,    Benj.    P   126 

Scharff,  F.  L   497 

Schaufele,  J.  F   416 

Scheuring,  Paul    bO 

Schleker,  J.  W   354 

Schnettler.  X  1023 

Schock,    G.   W  1140 

SchoU,   L.  H..  1031 

Scott,  Closson  1074 

Scott,  Ross   1118 

Scranton,  F.  C   21 

Seamen,  W.  E   16 

Sechrist,  E.  L  316,  1181 

Sedgwick,  F.  T   374 

Sellers,  W.  D  616,  919 

Selph,  Fred  H:   130 

Shafer,   W.   F   811 

Shallard,  Major  80,  86,  721 

Shank,  A.  H   810 

Sheldon,  Chas.  M   42 

Sheppard,   W.  J   65 

Shiber,  George    853 

Skinner,  H.  T   327 

Skougard,   M.   L   121 

Smith,  F.  E   872 

Smith,  H.  H   856 

Smith,  James   214 

Smith,  J.  T.  1132 

Smith,  L.  K   982 

Smith,   R.   P   615 

Sommerlad,    Phil   1132 

Sprague,  C.  E   210 

Stanford,  A.  J.   332 

Stark,  G.  P..  1.070 

Steinman,  P   500 

Sterner,  E.  E  25,  374 

Stevens,  J.  A  925 

Stine,  J.  W  374,  871,  874 

Stone,  A.  P   274 

Stone,  L.  0   810 

Stover,  D.  D   291 

Strout,  Emma    921 

Sturm,  George  J   625 

Subscriber,  A    746 

Subscriber,  Another    871 

Sullivan,  T.  E   938 

Swenson,  Ed   535 

Tait,  R.  D   800 

Tarbox,  C.  D  1030 

Teisberg,  M.  H   123 

Thomas,  LIi-s.  Maude   337 

Thompson,  F.  K   553 

Tinslev,  Jos   24 

Todd,  J.  H  Ill,  328,  549 


Tolerton,  I.  G   987 

TourneuT,    N  1033 

Townsend,  E.  F   439 

Tracte,  Cornelius    746 

Txemper,  Mrs.  Augustus.  ...  562 

Trinder,  Ed  1078 

Trumbull,  C.  G   461 

Tschudin,  Ernest    25 

Turner,  F.  F   992 

Turner,  Mrs.  O.  N   943 

IVrell,  E.  B..  .   552 

Yidal,  R   409 

Vollmer,   Wm.  F  76,657,974 

VonTobel,  Rudolf   373 

Walker,  Curd    147 

Walters,  Paul   549 

Ward,  E.  G  657,  728 

Warren,  E.  E   690 

Warren.  E.  G   378 

Washburn,  F.  M   615 

Waters,  W   112 

Watjen,  Rev.  Herman  W. .  .  .  399 

Weaver.   George    126 

Webb,  J   400 

Webb,  L.  E  74,  730,  1120 

Weimeller,   B.  T   498 

Welch,  Weslev   624,755 

Wenke,    Fred   E   939 

Y\'est,   George  H  146,  317 

Westgate,  ISIrs.  Florence.  .  .  .  326 

White,  Jean    397 

White,  M.  B   122 

Whitten,   George  T   985 

AVhitcomb,  E   751 

Wienecke,  C.  F   210 

Wiggins,  W.  S   916 

AVilcox,  Ray  C   369 

Wilder,   J.   J  454,  730 

Williams,  A   548 

Williams,  C.  G   945 

Williams.    Rose    784 

Williams,    W.    S   33 

Wilmot,  Russell   529 

Wilson,  C.  W   744 

AVilson,  E   168 

Wing.   Chas.  B   338 

Winship,  L.  L.  .  .  .536,  677,  1117 

AVise,  C.  T.  and  M.  B   456 

Wixon,   R.  F   363 

AA'ollos.  Gardner  B   156 

Woodward.  D.  L   359 

AA'oolfe,  Austin  D   121 

AA'orsham,  AA^  P   332 

Wright,  A.  J   441 

Zinser,  D   289 
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Bugs  or  Birds— Which? 

Bugs  could  damage  this  country 
more  in  10  days  than  a  foreign 
war  could  in  10  years!  What  pre- 
vents them?   The  birds. 

Birds  are  your  friends,  your  crop  protectors. 
Let's  all  be  good  to  them.  No  other  institution 
has  done  as  much  as  The  Farm  Journal  to  instil 
love  and  guardianship  into  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
ica's boys  and  girls.  Today  the  Liberty  Bell 
Bird  Club  —  organized  and  promoted  by  The 
Farm  Journal— has  eight  hundred  thousand  loyal 
members.  But  The  Farm  Journal  is  always  do- 
i-g  things  for  the  farmers  and  their  families. 
Always  trying  to  make  life  brighter,  happier.  It 
goes  into  nearly  one  million  homes  every  month. 
Why  not  into  yours?  $1  for  5  years.  Money  back 
any  time.  Ask  for  Free  sample  and  Free  copy 
of  the  1917  Poor  Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

117  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


ost  Handlantoi'ii 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Bums  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
Catalog,  j^g  ggsT  UGHT  CO. 

306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 
Strawberry  plants,  one  large  packet  each  of  the 
new  Cereal  Feterita,  Sudan  Grass  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  TestHng.  Send  10  cents 
for  maihng  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  We 
oflfer  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plants  at 
50c  per  dozen;  90c  for  50;  $1.75  for  100:  $5.00  for 
325,  all  postpaid.    CATALOGUE  FEEE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  454  Osage,  Iowa 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 
Water  Heaters  for 
House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
Hke  it.    Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  GROWING  and 
BEEKEEPING 

are  two  closely  allied  occupations.  Beekeepers 
should  read  ' '  THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT 
GROWER"  which  treats  on  all  the  phases  of 
successful  fruit  growing,  also  gardening,  etc. 
Established  for  more  than  20  years.  Edited  by 
Robert  Sparks  Walker.  50c  per  year;  3 
years  for  $1,  or  sample  copy  sent  free  to  those 
who  are  interested.  Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Raw  Furs  Krlr™ 

Furs  held  separate  on  request.    Rug  and  robe 
making  a  specialty.  No  commission  or  express 
to  pay  when  you  ship  to 

GEO.  E.  KRAMER,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Mention  "Gleanings" 


^/;gv  As  Nearly  Perfect 
As  You  Cdjn  Proc  u  re 


-/s^  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  aover.l 
5^  ■^Timothy  and  all  kinds  of  grasses  I 
l^f^fand  seed  grain  of  highest  quality.  I 
"  j>  Samples  and  special  price  list  f reel 
"llowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Molnes.lowal 


Auto-Intoxication 


Dangers 
and  Relief 


Sent  for 


your 


FREE  examination 


A  hazy  feeling-— dullness— half  headaches— inability  to  think— these  come  from  stupe- 
faction, or  partial  paralyzation.  of  your  brain  by  poisons  generated  by  food  waste, 
fermenting-  in  your  colon— the  lower  part  of  your  dig-estive  tract.  This  is  called  "auto- 
intoxication"—that  is,  intoxication  from  poisons  generated  inside  the  body.  Indi- 
gestion and  constipation  are  its  symptoms.  It  may  lead  to  nervous  exhaustion,  high 
blood  pressure,  liver  and  kidney  disorders,  and  sometimes  malignant  growths. 
A  clean  colon,  doing  its  work  thoroughly  and  well,  is  easy  to  have,  however.  Dr. 
Kellogg  tells  you  about  this  in  his  new  book— "Colon  Hygiene."  It  teaches  natural 
methods  only— diet,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  and  regulation  of  working-  hours.  No  drug-s. 
Following  its  teaching  will  give  you  permanent  relief  from  indigestion,  constipation, 
and  their  attendant  ills.  Thus  you  may  regain  bodily  comfort  and  have  a  keen  mind, 
renewed  energy,  a  clear  eye,  and  abiding  health.  Send  the  coupon  for  a  FREE  exam- 
ination of  this  book.  Over  400  pages— many  illustrations— substantially  bound— only 
$2.  Get  this  book  and  rid  yourself  for  all  time  of  the  dangers  of  indigestion,  consti- 
pation, and  auto-intoxication.   Examine  it  FREE  first. 

Send  Only  the  Coupon  —  No  Money 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  should  not  exceed  five  lines ; 
and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. — Pure  honey  and  beeswax — Porto 
Rico,  Cuban,  etc. 

D.  Steengrafe,  81  New  St.,  New  York. 


No.  1  white  comb,  $2.50  per  case;  No.  2,  $3.00; 
No.  1,  fall  comb,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.50;  24  sections  to 
case.  H.  Gr.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 


FOR  SALE. — ^A  limited  quantity  of  choice  stock 
buckwheat  and  pure  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  and 
5-lb.  pails.  C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm, 
Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY.— Thick,  rich,  and  deli- 
cious. Put  up  for  sale  in  60-lb.  tin  cans.  Price 
$6.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail  for  10  cts.,  which  may 
be  applied  on  any  order  sent  for  honey.  Write  for 
price  on  large  lots.  Elmer  Hutchinson, 

Rt.  2,  Lake  City,  Mich. 

HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Beeswax  bought  and  sold. 

D.  Steengrafe,  81  New  St.,  New  York. 


Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED. — Extracted  honey,  carload  or  less ; 
send  sample. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. —  Extracted  alfalfa  honey  and  wax. 
Send  sample  of  honey. 

A.  E.  Burdick,  S'unnyside,  Wash. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,.Utah. 


WANTED. — Several  thousand  pounds   of  clover 
honey,  comb  and  extracted.     Send  price  and  sample. 
A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED. — Extracted  clover  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; send  sample-and  lowest  cash  price. 

E.  B.  Rosa,  Monroe,  Wis. 


WANTED. — Amber  extracted  honey;  mail  sample 
and  prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 

D.   H.   Welch,   Racine,  Wis. 


WANTED. — White  clover  and  light-amber  extract- 
ed honey.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  1000  lbs.  to  a  carload. 
Send  sample  and  lowest  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Minn. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i!iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiini:!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiin 

FOR  SALE 

Get  our  new  Rubber  Stamp  and  Label  Catalog. 

Acme  Printing  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HONEY  LABELS. — Most  attractive  designs.  Cata- 
log free.  Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


SEND  TODAY  for  sample  of  latest  Honey  Labels. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D,  box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


FOR  SALE — Circular-saw  mandrels,  and  emery- 
wheel  stands.        Charles  A.  Henry,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — 60  hives  of  bees  (8  frames)  and 
2%  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  and  saw. 

C.  C.  Calhoun,  White  Cliff,  Ark. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — Cedar  or  pine  dovetailed  hives,  also 
full  line  of  supplies,  including  Dadant's  foundation. 
Write  for  catalog.    A.  E.  Burdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE. — 2  sows  and  3  boars  2  months  old, 
choice  Duroc-Jersey  pigs,  $10.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
Papers  furnished.     Marshal  Rankin,  Brady,  Tex. 


i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii!iniiiiiiiiniii!i!iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii:!iiniiiiiiiiiiiiii!ifiiii^ 

PATENTS 


Patents  secured  or  all  fees  returned.  Fortunes 
made  by  clients.  Patents  advertised  free.  Send 
data  for  actual  free  search.  Books  free.  Credit 
given.    E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834  P,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Illlllll!llllllinillllllliri|l|||llllllllllll!i!ll!n!lllll!nilllllllillllllll!ll  Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  II  Ill 

POULTRY 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  good  ones.  Special 
cockerel  sale.  Circular. 

H.  M.  Mover,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  Rt.  3. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  page  periodical,  up  to 
date,  tells  all  you  want  to  knoAv  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry,  for  pleasure  or  profit ;  four 
months  for  10  cents.  Poulti'y  Advocate,  Dept.  56, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiii^ 

WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


WANTED. — For  spring  delivery,  600  colonies  of 
pure  Italian  bees.  Write  Lewis  H.  Furgason,  Box 
108,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. — To  sell  an  interest  in  the  bee  business 
to  some  honest  ambitious  young  man  who  wishes 
to  go  into  the  business  in  a  large  way  in  as  good  a 
locality  as  there  is  in  New  York  State.  Do  not 
write  unless  you  mean  business. 

The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N  Y. 


T  supers,  extracting-supers,  metal-top  covers,  all 
new,  in  flat;  Root  two-frame  extractor.  Want 
Honey.  Goldenrod  Apiary,  Box  582,  Leniox, 
Iowa.  65066 


FOR  SALE. — Corn,  car  lots,  also  hay  and  straw, 
few  cars  good  clover  mixed  hay,  excellent  dairy 
feed.    Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  prices. 

S.  H.  Burton,  Washington,  Indiana. 


Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  2  cans  to  the 
case,  30  cts.i  per  case,  in  lots  of  10  cases  or  less. 
In  lots  of  25  cases  or  more,  25  cts.  per  case. 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati.  C.  H.  W. 
Weber  &  Co.,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 54-56  Wolse- 
ley  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  GLEANiisras  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.    Get  the  best.    Catalog  free. 
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WANTED. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within 
500  miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
bee  supplies  on  the  market,  quality  considered.  Send 
me  your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for 
1916.  Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free.     Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE. — My  home  in  Redlands,  Cal.  Will 
include  bees  if  desired. 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VALLEY 
OF  VIRGINIA,  5  and  10  acre  tracts,  $250  and 
up.  Good  fruit  and  farming  country.  Send  for 
literature  now.  P.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt.  N.  & 
W.  Ry.,  246  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our  San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  R'y,  1934  R'y  Exchange,  Chicago. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.    Jay  Smith,  1159  De  Wolf  St.,   Vincennes,  Ind. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Fine  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Send  for  our 
1917  calendar,  free. 

A.  E.  Crandall  &  Son,  Berlin,  Conn. 


My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
and  will  please  you.  Orders  booked  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Free  circular.  L.  L.  Barber,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for' gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. — 80  colonies  of  fine  bees  at  Tularosa, 
N.  M. ;  good  location ;  good  place  to  live,  because 
owner  deceased.  Address  N.  B.  DeWitt,  care  of 
E.  P.  &  S.  W.  Ry.,  Douglas,  Ariz. 


FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees,  1  lb.  with  queen, 
$2.25;  one-frame  with  queen,  $2.00.  Queens,  75  cts. 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed;  30-page  catalog 
with  beginners'  outfit  for  stamp.  The  Deroy  Taylor 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.  (formerly  Lyons). 


My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  quali- 
ities  you  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnetts,  Va. 


Queens  for  requeening.  Best  on  market.  One 
untested,  $1.50;  12,  $12.00;  one  tested,  $2.00;  12, 
$18.00;  one  select  tested,  $3.00;  12,  $24.00.  Spe- 
cial low  price  on  50  or  more.  Write.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  J.  E.  Marchant 
Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

250  colonies  of  bees  for  sale. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  829  Bross  St.,  Longmont,  Colo. 


QUEENS. — Improved  three-banded  Italians,  bred 
for  business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00;  dozen,  $10.00; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemens,  Rt.  3,  Williamstown,  Ky. 


TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three-band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75  cts.     Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  St)ring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Ill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ;  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHii 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED. — Position  in  an  apiary  in  the  South, 
Southwest,  or  West.  Fred  E.  Osborne,  Ahern, 
Florida. 


WANTED. — Position  by  expert  in  tropical  apicul- 
ture. Will  go  to  any  part  of  the  world,  but  prefer 
an  English-speaking'  country.  Addreiss  Tropical 
Apiarist,  care  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 

 Illlllilillllllllllllllllllllllllll  mil  I  Illlllinilll  Ii!iilllllll':":<iillllllill  Hill 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — Experienced  beeman  familiar  with 
Rocky  Mountain  conditions  to  handle  bees  on  shares. 
Can  offer  good  propsition.  Write  with  details  of 
experience,  etc.    A.  H.  Dunn,  Port  Collins,  Colo. 

Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

GOOD  BOOKS  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Talks  on  Manures,  by  Joseph  Harris — a  $1.50 
book  now  offered  at  75  cts. 

The  Dollar  Hen — a  $1.00  book  that  had  a  large 
sale,  which  we  now  offer  at  75  cts. 

The  New  Rhubarb  Culture — a  50-cent  book  which 
we  now  offer  at  35  cts. 

Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain;  recently 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date;  a  50-cent  book 
which  we  now  offer  for  40  cts.,  postpaid. 

Practical  Cement  Work.  An  elementary  trea- 
tise on  cement  construction.  The  way  cement  is 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  stone,  brick,  and  lum- 
ber, and  the  way  almost  everybody  is  getting  to 
handle  it  more  or  less,  makes  it  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  have  a  reliable  handbook  for  the  people 
at  large.  This  book  has  110  pages,  and  the  regu- 
lar price  is  50  cts.  Instead  of  50  cts.  you  may 
have  it  for  just  15  cts.  as  long  as  the  11  copies 
last  which  we  still  have  on  hand. 

"  Letters  from  an  Old  Farmer  to  his  Son."  This 
book  was  put  out  in  1914,  and  was  advertised  to 
be  clubbed  with  Gleanings  about  a  year  ago.  The 
book  (by  W.  R.  Lighton,  author  of  "Happy  Hollow 
Farm")  contains  many  valuable  and  praiseworthy 
suggestions.  It  is  a  dollar  book;  but  as  we  have  only 
eight  copies  left  you  may  have  them  for  50  cts.  each 
postpaid. 

Tomiato  Culture — a  40-oent  book.  This  book 
has  also  gone  thru  several  editions.  The  last  part 
of  it  is  by  A.  I.  Root,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
matter  of  supporting  a  family  on  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  of  ground.  It  is  also  devoted  largely  to  gar- 
dening under  glass.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
40  cts. ;  but  as  we  have  quite  a  stock  on  hand  we 
offer  it  for,  25  cts.  postpaid. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  book  "  What  to  Do  and 
How  to  be  Happy  While  Doing  It."  See  notices 
of  this  book  under  Special  Notices  in  our  issue  for 
May  15  last.  The  book  has  been  sold  for  years  at 
65  cts.,  bound  in  cloth;  paper,  40  cts.  We  have 
reduced  the  price  to  25  cts.  for  the  cloth-bound 
copy  and  15  cts.  for  the  paper.  For  extended 
notices  of  the  above  books,  see  Special  Notices  in 
our  issues  for  May  15,  June  1,  and  June  15,  1916. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


In  Gleaxixgs  for  Nov.  15  ive  announced  a  club- 
bing arrangement  of  the  book  "  Gardenette  "  "^vitli 
Gleajv-ixgs.  In  that  announcement  we  said  that  we 
could  offer  the  paper  edition  together  vrith  Gj^kax- 
IXGS  for  one  year  for  $1.40,  and  that  the  paper 
edition  alone  sold  for  60c.  We  have  since  received 
notice  from  the  publishers  of  the  book  that  the  paper 
edition  is  out  of  print  and  can  no  longer  be  supplied. 
Therefor,  it  is  only  the  larger  and  later  edition  that 
we  can  oflfer  clubbed  with  Gleanings.  The  price  is 
$1.75  for  both. 


HIGHER   PRICES   OX   TIX    CAXS  AXD  PAILS. 

The  market  price  of  tinplate  today  is  double  what 
it  was  a  year  ago  :  and  the  prices  quoted  us  where 
we  have  "been  able  to  get  quotations  at  all  on  tin 
cans  and  pails  are  almost  double  what  we  were 
asked  a  year  ago.  In  this  situation  we  must  ad- 
vance still  further  the  price  on  tin  cans  and  pails. 
Till  further  notice  we   quote   as  follows : 

Box  of  1  5-gallon  can,  68c:  10  boxes.  $6.50. 

Box  of  2  5-gallon  cans,  $1.15  :  10  boxes,  $11.00. 

Box  of  10  1-sallon  cans,  $2.00:  10  boxes,  $19.00. 

Box  of  12  i/^'-sallon  cans,  $2.00:  10  boxes,  $19.00. 

Box  of  24  14 -gallon  cans,  $3.00;  10  boxes,  $29.00. 

Crate  of  100  one-gallon  cans,  $16.00. 

Crate  of  100  1/2 -gallon  cans,  $13.00. 

Crate  of  100   % -gallon  cans.  $10.00. 

2-  lb.  friction-top  can,  crate  of  500,  $18.00;  case 
of  24,  $1.15. 

2% -lb.  friction-top  can,  crate  of  462,  $18.00;  case 
of  24,  $1.20. 

3-  lb.  friction-top  can,  crate  of  420,  $18.50;  case 
of  24,  $1.30. 

5-lb.  friction-top  pail,  crate  of  200,  $15.00;  50. 
$4.00:  12,  $1.10. 

10-lb.  friction-top  pail,  crate  of  100,  $11.00;  50, 
$5.75;  6,  85c. 

We  will  accept  a  limited  amount  of  orders  for 
shipment  from  Medina  before  Jan.  1  for  60-lb. 
cans,  2  in  a  case,  at  95  cts. ;  10  cases.  $9.00. 

Manufacturers  of  tinware  are  dependent  on  tin- 
plate  makers  for  their  raw  material,  and  predict  still 
higher  prices  next  year. 


CATALOG  FOR  1917. 
The  forms  for  printing  our  catalog  for  1917 
are  complete,  and  we  expect  to  have  catalogs  ready 
for  mailing  early  in  .January.  The  catalogs  in 
use  the  past  year  are  about  all  used  up,  and  many 
of  the  prices  in  them  are  no  longer  good  because 
of  the  numerous  changes  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  during  the  year.  If  you  cannot 
wait  till  you  receive  our  new  catalog,  send  us  a  list 
of  the  supplies  you  want  prices  on  and  we  will 
quote  you. 

From  general  market  conditions  now  prevailing 
we  anticipate  that  the  prices  in  the  catalog  we  are 
now  putting  out  will  have  to  be  advanced  before  \ 
many    months    more    radically   than    the    advances  j 
which  have  taken  place  the  past  year.     Lumber  on 
new  contracts  is  costing  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  | 
than  former  prices,  and  metal  price-s  are  still  going  I 
up.     "Wliile  we  have  tried  to  cover  our  requirements  ! 
for  the  season  ahead  we  have  already  booked  large  i 
advance  orders ;  and  when  we  have  "to  begin  using 
higher-priced   material    we    shall    be    compelled  to 
increase   our   selling   prices   to    make   up   for  the 
increased  cost.     The  prudent  beekeeper  who  knows 
pretty  well  what  he  is  going  to  need  the  coming 
season  will  be  acting  wisely  in  our  judgment  by 
placin2:  his  order  early  while  the  goods  are  avail- 
able, and  before  ftu-ther  advances  occur.     In  some  . 
lines  of  material  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
price  as  it  is  being  able  to  get  the  stuff  at  all  when 
needed  at   any  price  you  may  be  willing  to  pay. 
It  is  very  largely  the  sreatly  increased  demand  with 
a    somewhat    restricted    sup^jly    which    is  keeping 
prices  on  the  up  gi-ade. 


LOWER  RATE.?  OX  COMB  HOXEY. 

We  have  received  a  supplement  to  the  Western 
Classification,  effective  Jan.  25,  1917.  in  which  we 
find  an  item  changing  the  rates  on  comb  honev.  In 
cases  without  carriers  the  rate  will  be  double  first  I 
class.     In  cases  with  or  without  glass  fronts  pack-  \ 


ed  two  or  more  cases  in  boxes  or  crates.  Avith  not 
less  than  four  inches  of  cushioning  material  under- 
neath, and  marked  on  top  "  Fragile,  this  side  up," 
the  rate  will  be  fir.st  class.  This  is  the  result  of 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  beekeepers  and  others 
interested  with  the  Western  Classification  Committee. 
Xow  for  the  benefit  of  southern  beekeepers  as  well 
as  the  trade  we  ask  for  a  similar  campaign  with 
the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  which  holds 
a  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  Februarv.  Write  to  the 
Chairman,  W.  R.  Rowe,  816  Grant  Building,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  presenting  your  arguments  for  more  equit- 
able classification  of  comb  honey,  asking  especially 
for  a  lower  class  on  comb  honey  packed  in  carriers, 
as  provided  for  in  both  the  official  and  Western 
classification.  In  our  experience  in  shipping 
millions  of  pounds  there  is  practically  no  loss  when 
protected  by  carriers  properly  made  and  packed. 


HOTBED  SASH. 

The  season  is  here  again  when  hotbed  sash  are 
needed  for  growing  plants  under  glass  during  the 
cold  winter  months.  We  are  offering  our  choice 
quality  cypress  sash  shipped  K.  D.  at  the  same 
price  as  formerly :  but  the  price  of  glass  is  higher. 
The  sash  as  regularly  furnished  are  3  ft.  4in.  wide, 
6  ft.  long,  for  four  rows  of  8-in.  glass  slici  into 
grooves  in  the  bars  with  ends  butted  together.  We 
also  furnish  them  with  bars  rabbeted,  when  so 
specified,  at  the  same  price: 

One  sash,  K.  D.,  $1.00. 

Five  sash,  K.  D.,  $4.75. 

Ten  sash,  K.  D.,  $9.00. 

Glass  8  X  10  for  same.  $4.00  per  box  of  90  lights; 
five  boxes  at  $3.80. 

AVe  are  prepared  to  make  special  sash  to  order, 
including  those  with  double  tier  of  glass.  Prices 
quoted  on  application,  naming  style  and  quantity 
required. 


SECOXD  HAXD  FOrXDATIOX-MILLS. 

We  have  for  sale  the  following  list  of  second- 
hand foundation  machines  which  will  serve  a  good 
purpose  for  those  who  want  to  make  up  their  own 
foundation.  We  can  submit  a  sample  from  any  mill 
in  the  list  to  any  one  interested,  on  application. 

No.  0153.  2  y2  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

Xo.  0156,  2%  x6  hexagonal  extra  thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

X'o.  0165  2%  x6  hexagonal  extra  thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

Xo.  0183.  2V2X6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
very   good   condition.     Price  $14.00. 

X'o.  0230,  2%xl0  hexao-inqi  mediumJsrood  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $18.00. 

X'o.  0234,  2  1/^x6  extra  thin-super  mill  in  very 
good  condition.     Price  $12.00. 

Xo.  0237,  21/2x6  thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.    Price  $10.00. 

Xo.  0238,  2V',  x6  thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.    Price  $10.00. 

Xo.  0239.  2V2XIO  medium-brood  mill,  hex- 
agonal cell,  in  fair  condition.     Price  $18.00. 

Xo.  0245.  2  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.     Price  $18.00. 

Xo.  0247,  2%  xlO  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $18.00. 


SrXDAY     SCHOOL  TIMES. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  helpftil  and 
interesting  family  religious  weekly  papers  published. 
Xo  change  in  price  is  announced  for  the  new  ;^  ear. 
It  is  particularly  helpful  in  Sunday-school  matters. 
The  regular  price  is  $1.50  a  year.  In  clubs  of  five- 
or  more,  $1.00.  We  shall  be  sending  in  our  Medina 
club  this  month:  and  if  any  of  our  readers  not  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  joining  a  club  in  their  own 
Sunday-school  or  town  want  to  join  oiu-  club  they 
may  do  so  on  the  following  conditions :  The  sub- 
scription should  be  sent  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber— the  earlier  in  the  month  the  better.  Send  one 
dollar  along  with  your  renewal  to  Gleaxixgs  at 
one  dollar,  or  two  dollars  for  both.  If  you  send 
after  December,  your  subscription  will  be  for  only 
part  of  a  year,  ending  with  our  club  in  December,  or 
you  will  have  to  pay  $1.50,  the  regular  price  for  a 
full  year. 
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GLEAI^INGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


ABO   AND'  X  Y  Z   OF   BEE  CULTURE. 

Work  on  the  new  edition  of  this  book  has  been 
interrupted  by  on©  thing  and  another  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  see  little  hope  of  completing  first 
copies  till  some  time  in  February.  In  the  mean- 
time the  old  edition  is  entirely  exhausted.  We 
have  secured  and  made  available  on  orders  every 
copy  of  the  old  edition  on  hand  here  and  at  our 
branches  and  agencies,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  locate  them.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  or 
know  of  any  new  or  uninjured  books  available  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  copies,  the  date  of  the  edition,  and  the 
price  at  which  they  will  be  furnished. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


To  Sell  Your  Honey 

you  must  create  and  sustain  a  demand.  .  No- 
thing better  for  this  purpose  than  our  stickers. 


I 


EATHONEY^ 


I 


mTURtSOmSWEETSAm  DIGESTION 


Printed  on  high-grade  gummed  paper,  with  a 
rich  red  ink,  they  will  add  to  the  appearance 
of  your  stationery.^ .  .  35c  per  1000  postpaid 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0. 
Bees,  Fruit,  and  Poultry 

An  ideal  combination  for  the  small-place  own- 
er. Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Green's  Fruit 
Grower,  and  American  Poultry  Advocate  are 
the  highest  authority  on  these  three  subjects. 
Then  why  not  take  £  I vantage  of  our  low-price 
clubbing  offer  uf  aii  three  journals  for  one 
year  for  only  $1.00  ?    .    .    .    .    Write  today. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Medina,  Ohio 


HOW  TO  KEEP  TRACK  OF  YOUR  SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  your  subscription  is  paid;  Jan.  17  means  that 
your  subscription  is  paid  to  January,  1917.  Re- 
new within  the  month  before  the  expiration  of  your 
subscription  to  avoid  missing  any  copies.  It  takes  a 
month  to  change  date  on  label,  or .  to  put  a  new 
name  on  our  mailing  list  after  we  receive  the  sub- 
scription. 

"  The  world  hated  them  because  they  are  not  of 
the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world." 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  few  bees  here 
the  past  summer,  making  four  good  colonias  out  of 
one.  I  am  taking  Gleanings,  and  like  it  very 
much:  but,  most  of  all,  I  enjoy  "Our  Homes."  I 
am  glad  yod  are  situated  to  do  so  much  toward 
bringing  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  crying  need  for 
men  of  your  type  just  now,  or,  I  should  say,  Chris- 
tians of  your  type — the  "  not  afraid  of  public  opin- 
ion "  sort.  What  we  need  at  present  it  not  more 
battleships  and  soldiers,  but  more  saints.  The  aver- 
age Christian  today  is  too  much  hand  in  hand  with 
the  world.  We  need  to  get  back  to  the  place  where 
every  Christian,  as  such,  was  at  war  with  the  world. 
May  you  be  given  strength  and  wisdom  from  the 
never  failing  source  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Pittsburg,  Sept.  29.  Anna  H.  Dawson. 


Be  Efficient  in 

BEE  CULTURE 

Grasp  the  experience  of  others  in 
beekeeping  by  reading  the  best  that  has 
been  published.  The  pamphlets  and 
books  listed  below  compel  interest. 
Place  a  X  in  the  margin  opposite  the 
publication  wanted. 
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□ 

□ 
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□ 

□ 


□ 


□ 
□ 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OE  THE  AP- 
PLE FROM  THE  FLOWER.    By  O.  M, 

Osborne.  Here's  the  latest  scientific  in- 
formation about  why  apple  blossoms  can 
not    do    without   bees.  Free. 

MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  "The 
Spectator,"  of  the  Outlook.  A  leaflet 
humorously  detailing  the  satisfaction  of 
beekeeping.  Free. 

CATALOG  OP  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 
PLIES. Our  new  complete  catalog,  mail- 
ed free  to  any  address  on  request. 

THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT^ 
GROWER.  Do  you  know  that  bees  are 
necessary  in  modern  fruit  culture  ?  This 
15-page  booklet  tells  how  beekeeping  is 
doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Free. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OP  BEES'. 
The  experience  of  some  successful  bee- 
keepers on  solving  this  perplexing  prob- 
lem.    Price  10  cents. 

THE  USE  OP  HONEY  IN  COOKING. 
Just  the  thing  for  the  up-to-date  house- 
wife.    Price  10  cents. 

BEES  AND  POULTRY,  how  they 
work  together  profitably  for  others — why 
not  for  you  ?  Some  valualle  pointers  on 
hens  and  honeybees.  Freq. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price    $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
standard  encyclopedia  on  bees.  The  larg- 
est and  most  complete  published  any- 
where. 712  pages,  fully  illustrated.  $2.00 
postpaid. 

WINTERING  BEES.  A  digest  of  all 
the  information  on  the  subject.  Thoroly 
modern  and  practical.     Price  10  cents. 

THE  BUCKEYE  HIVE,  or  the  man- 
agement of  bees  in  double-walled  hives. 
Will  interest  the  amateur  especially.  Il- 
lustrated.    Price    10  cents. 

SWEET  CLOVER,  the  all-around  for- 
age crop.  Just  off  the  press.  Investigate 
this  astonishing  plant.  Free. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
summary  of  the  best  ideas  of  experts  in 
apiculture.  The  book  is  beautifully  print- 
ed and  bound.  205  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00 
postpaid. 


Be  sure  that  the  following  coupon  is  care- 
fully filled  out. 

The  A .  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  above. 

I  enclo.te  $  to  cover  the  cost. 

Name   

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D  

Town   

State   


